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| ir Johann Strauss was the king, then 
Oscar Straus was certainly the prince 
'of Vienna, and this biography by the 
noted composer and musicologist brilli¬ 
antly evokes the gaiety and gracefulness 
of Vienna in its heyday, when it was an ] 
! acknowledged centre of all that was 
alive and stimulating in European 
culture. 

' A worthy successor to the composer . 
j of “The Blue Danube” and “DieFleder- ' 
!maus”, Oscar Straus amalgamated the ; 
Parisian gaiety of Offenbach with the I 
great tradition of Viennese waltzes and ) 
operettas. From such successes as “The { 
Waltz Dream” and “The Chocolate j 
Soldier”, written in the early years of! 
the century, to the music composed for , 
the film “La Jlonde” four years before 
his death, his melodies captured the 
world. 

Bernard Grun, well known to theatre- 
and film-goers for his musical selling to 
more lhan ihirty plays (notably “Balala-1 
ika”,“01d Chelsea”, “Magyar Melody” \ 
and “Waltz Without End”) and sixty I 
films, and author of the best-selling “Pri- J 
vate Lives of the Great Composers", I 
discussed this book with Oscar Straus! 


great and lovable personality who grew | 
up in the last days of the Austro-Hun- j 
garian Empire, who had Max Bruch for j 
teacher and who knew every great 
figure in the world of music from the 
time of Brahms. He numbered among 
his friends many of the great statesmen > 
and other celebrities of the past fifty: 
years. 

Oscar Straus, the grand seigneur of, 
Viennese operetta, was so much a child j 
of his time that this book is more lhan j 
just an account of his life. It is the re-! 
cord of a whole glorious and vanished ! 
age, of coffee-houses and the Prater, of f 
Franz Joseph and Bad Ischl, of Berlin j 
in' the roaring ’twenties, of Hollywood j 
the “Dream Factory”, and of forty i 
years which were the great days of 1 
Viennese light music. . .._J 


himself during the last year of his life.! 
After the composer’s death he had the 
full co-operation of Straus’s widow. He 
Jteljs the fascinati ngly no stalgic story of a 
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OVERTURE 


Command Performance at Bad Ischl 

T HE royal train carrying the English King drew slowly in to 
the beflagged litde station of Gmunden. The brass band of 
the voluntary fire brigade struck up first the English and 
then the Austrian national anthems. King Edward VII stood at the 
window saluting, and greeted the old Emperor, Franz Josef, with 
a friendly smile. ‘How pleasant and informal,’ thought Edward. 
‘No soldiers and gun salutes and frenzied crowds here—not like 
last night in Germany.’ 

It was August 1907, war-clouds were beginning to gather 
ominously, and the English King, pursuing the mission which had 
won him the name of Peace-maker, had been on a goodwill tour 
through Europe, having talks with the sovereigns and leading 
statesmen of many nations. On the previous day he had seen M. 
Failures, President of the French Republic, in Paris, and had then 
come on to Wilhelmshohe to meet his nephew, tfie Kaiser. 

Wilhelm II, Europe’s ‘problem child’, had dressed up in the 
star-studded uniform of a British field-marshal and received his 
unde surrounded by a host of generals and admirals, doubdess to 
impress the English visitors with Germany’s might. Edward 
always found himself irritated and disturbed by the Kaiser's 
ebullience and over-excitable temperament, and those absurd 
threats that ‘we shall protect the destinies of the Fatherland’. No, 
Edward reflected again, he had not enjoyed last night’s ‘per¬ 
formance’. 

But now perhaps he could forget all that for a while. He was 
now on Austrian soil, with Franz Josef standing before him, a 
pathetic old man who in the course of a long life had suffered 
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many misfortunes. His favourite brother, the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian had been executed in Mexico; his only son, the Crown 
Prince Rudolph, shot himself and his mistress in Mayerling, 
dying, as Franz Josef put it, like a common tailor; and his beloved 
wife, the lovely Empress Elizabeth, was the victim of an anarchist 
fanatic in Geneva. As he said of himself, nothing had been spared 
him. 

The monarchs embraced each other, the gentlemen of their 
entourages were introduced, hands were shaken, civilities ex¬ 
changed; and then the King helped his imperial host into the 
compartment. A small luncheon was served, and they continued 
thejourney together—‘along the shores of Gmunden Lake’ (as The 
Times of London reported next day), ‘than which there arc few 
prettier spots in the whole of Europe’. 

Almost unnoticed, and aside from the confusion of official 
greetings, two distinguished-looking gentlemen had shaken 
hands at Gmunden Station, and then discreetly boarded one of 
the last compartments on the royal train. It was reserved for 
them, and now that they were sitting opposite each other, they 
carefully lit cigars and looked for a moment at the peaceful land¬ 
scape. 

‘Well, Sir Charles,’ began Count Achrenthal, the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, ‘let us hope your Sovereign’s visit to 
Wilhelmshohe will mark the end of a period of contention 
between Great Britain and Germany.’ 

‘I assure your Excellency,’ replied Sir Charles Hardinge, Per¬ 
manent Under-Secretary at the British Foreign Office, ‘that no¬ 
thing would give His Majesty more sincere pleasure. If I may be 
allowed a candid word, I am well aware of your Excellency’s... 
er, shall we say predilection, for everything connected with the 
Triple Alliance, and your inclination towards even more in tima te 
relations with Germany. But you will permit my pointing out 

8 
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that the German Emperor himself called the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy only “the brilliant second on the duelling-ground of 
Europe”.’ 

Count Aehrenthal smiled: ‘I am aware of His Imperial Majesty’s 
sometimes rather impetuous formulations, but you will kindly 
remember, Sir Charles, that some time ago he made it clear that 
the day of an Austro-Hungarian mobilization would also be the 
day of a German mobilization.’ 

‘A clumsy threat, Count Aehrenthal,’ retorted Sir Charles. 
‘You know as well as I do that the majority of the Austrian nations 
reject Germany as an ally.’ 

‘And you, my friend,’ said Aehrenthal, ‘forget that here in 
Austria absolutism still prevails, even though, as the saying 
goes, mitigated by Schlamperei —our own Austrian brand of 
sloppiness.’ 

Sir Charles smiled, watched the smoke from his cigar, and then 
became serious. ‘We two, Count, enjoy the unlimited confidence 
of our monarchs. Do you not feel it is high time we got together, 
to save the House of Habsburg, and perhaps the whole of Europe, 
from being plunged into a crazy war?’ 

‘The fate of the House of Habsburg,’ said Count Aehrenthal, 
‘and the fate of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, rest on the firm 
and solid foundation of the Triple Alliance. .. .’ 

It was a beautifully sunny day, and Bad Ischl, Franz Josef’s 
summer residence, had put on its finest holiday dress. The Union 
Jack and the black-and-yellow colours of Austria fluttered out of 
every window. Thousands of gay and smiling people had come 
together from all over the Salzkammergut to be present at the 
reception of the two monarchs. Consciously or unconsciously, 
they may have sensed that this was more than a courtesy visit, 
that perhaps their futures and even their children’s futures might 
depend on this meeting. At any rate, they made up their minds to 
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show their Emperor, by the enthusiastic welcome they gave the 
English King, on which side their sympathies lay. 

Enjoying the warmth and sincerity of this demonstration, 
Edward VII waved out of the Royal carriage, with a beaming 
smile on his face, to the charming young Dimdln and the men in 
their Lederhosen and peasant jackets. The old Emperor sat next to 
him, aloof and serious, as if the whole thing were little to his 
liking. 

Lunch was served in the Emperor’s villa, in the intimate circle 
of the family; and after lunch, as the two monarchs sipped their 
black coffee, Edward began: ‘I have come to acquaint your 
Majesty with the contents of an agreement which my Govern¬ 
ment has concluded with the Government of His Majesty Czar 
Nicholas II, in St. Petersburg. It is an agreement which aims at the 
peaceful settlement of all European problems. I am now speaking 
on behalf of my French and Russian allies when I request your 
Majesty to join in this agreement as the equal fourth partner and 
help us to prevent a bloody war, which is inevitable unless in this 
very hour the peace-loving peoples of Europe unite against 
German predominance.’ 

Franz Josef had listened in silence, and now he slowly rose, 
looking gravely at the English King. ‘Your Majesty forgets,’ he 
said, every word carefully weighed, ‘that I am a German prince. 
Nothing and nobody will ever prevail upon me to break the faith 
of the Nibelungs!’ 

‘The faith of the Nibelungs,’ Edward broke in. ‘What might 
that be? If I remember rightly, the Nibelungs always quarrelled 
amongst themselves, observing neither faith nor loyalty; and in 
the end they all perished miserably. Does your Majesty, too, wish 
to stay with your ally right to the end?’ 

‘Yes, your Majesty,’ replied Franz Josef. ‘Right to the 
endl’ 

TO 
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The conversation at lunch-time depressed Edward; it looked as 
if all his efforts at peace-making would be unavailing. Bad Ischl 
was still enjoying glorious sunshine, a cool breeze floated down 
pleasantly from the surrounding mountains, and the little River 
Traun splashed along towards the blue Danube. But as the two 
monarchs drove on through this beautiful district, there was a 
feeling of tension and hostility between them. Every now and 
then the Emperor pointed to a mountain and gave its name; 
otherwise hardly a word was spoken. 

‘The poor old man,’ King Edward may have thought; ‘here he 
is throwing away perhaps the last chance of letting his Empire 
survive. This is probably the twilight of the Habsburgs, who for 
centuries have ruled like gods over Europe. Perhaps in twenty 
years historians will be asking whose fault it was, how Austria 
could have been saved, or how the War could have been pre¬ 
vented. They will look for scapegoats and point out lost oppor¬ 
tunities, but it will be too late then. No,’ the King reflected sadly, 
‘my visit to Austria has not been a success. However beautiful the 
scenery and the weather, I shan’t be sorry to leave here tomorrow 
morning.’ 

By that next morning even the elements had fallen in with his 
mood. It was pouring with rain, the flags drooped limp and wet, 
there were no charming Dirndln, and the farewell between the 
two monarchs was cold and restrained. A day later, while Franz 
Josef was having secret talks with the Italian Foreign Minister, 
Edward VII arrived at Marienbad and had lunch with Georges 
Clemenceau, who happened to be taking the waters at nearby 
Carlsbad. 

‘Though susceptible of a political interpretation,’ The Times 
commented, ‘His Majesty’s meeting with M. Clemenceau was 
suggested by geographical proximity.’ And Clemenceau himself, 
before leaving Marienbad, told the reporters; ‘Our conversation, 
gentlemen, has given encouragement to hopes of strengthening 
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peace.’ Bat these hopes both the King and die French Premier 
knew would not now be fulfilled. 

The fronts of the First World War had been fixed. 

The night before Edward left Austria, however, there had been 
one last official engagement, planned weeks earlier when no one 
could have anticipated the lack of harmony between him and die 
Emperor. They were to appear together in Bad Isclil’s litde Court 
Theatre, to attend a Command Performance. 

‘And what are we going to see tonight?’ asked King Edward 
politely, as they drove from the Imperial villa to the theatre. 

‘A new operetta, your Majesty. I am informed it is called “The 
Merry Nibelungs”.’ 

‘“The Merry Nibelungs”?’ The King seemed genuinely 
amused. ‘But how very funny, and how extremely appropriate!’ 

‘What an unfortunate coincidence,’ Franz Josef was thinking. 
‘Out of the hundreds of operettas which have been produced in 
Vienna, why for this occasion should they have had to choose one 
with an ominous tide like that? Somebody slipped up badly 
there.’ But Edward VII was still smiling quiedy; ‘The Merry 
Nibelungs,’ he murmured again, half to himself. 

In front of the festive lights of die litde dicatre their Majesties 
were received by a good many bowing and perspiring notabilities, 
and were then taken to their box. The Dirndln who had smiled at 
the King that morning were now transformed into ladies with 
low-cut evening-dresses, and instead of leather shorts and peasant 
jackets the gendemen now wore tail-coats, white ties, and orders. 

The house lights went out, and the conductor, who was also the 
operetta’s composer, a slim, elegant man in his thirties, appeared 
at his desk. He bowed deeply towards the royal box, and the n 
with dear, precise gestures began conducting die overture. The 
music swelled through the theatre, so full of gaiety and delight it 
made one forget all the politics and all the sufferings of the world: 
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rich., melodious music, now full of sentiment, now gracefully 
witty and ironical. 

‘Charming, your Majesty,’ remarked King Edward, turning to 
the old man at his side, ‘truly charming. A new composer?’ 

Franz Josef was too old to have kept up with the development 
of Viennese music. He leaned back and conferred for a moment 
with his Court Chamberlain, then replied to his guest’s question: 
‘Yes, your Majesty, a new composer. His name is Oscar Straus.’ 

‘Ah, a new Strauss!’ observed the English King. ‘A son of.. .?’ 

The Emperor again spoke to his Chamberlain, and what he was 
now told brought a smile flickering across his face for the first 
time in many hours. His capital, it seemed, could still provide 
some of its past glories, in music at least. ‘No, your My esty,’ he 
replied, ‘not a son of Johann Strauss, but very possibly, they tell 
me, his worthy successor!’ 



ffieeh One 

THE WALTZ DREAM 


CHAPTER I 

Vienna 1870 

T HE Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, a supra-national com¬ 
munity of some twenty nations and ten religions, with a 
population of thirty-five millions, was created in 1867; 
Oscar Straus, born in the third year of its existence, was to outlive 
it by thirty-six years. ‘Make peace amongst my peoples!’ the 
energetic forty-year-old Emperor had just called to his new Prime 
Minister; and the words, a million times repeated, became the 
slogan of peace itself. 

Peace and progress; for progress, too, was a slogan given out 
from Vienna. Better railways ran more quickly than anywhere 
else on the Continent, powerful industries rose up overnight 
almost out of nothing, and generous bank credits impelled business 
to unprecedented efforts. The ‘Founding Years’ had started. 

The Imperial Royal Army, a tremendous organization on 
which the whole Habsburg dynasty rested, united Austria from 
Trieste to Lemberg, from Prague to Budapest, and from Lake 
Garda to the Carpathians. The great lesson which the politicians 
of all parties had learnt four years earlier from the lost war against 
Prussia was this: as long as Austria was not drawn into a European 
conflict, and as long as her army was not attacked, the Monarchy 
would survive. 

The man-in-the-street, who was usually also the man-in-the- 
caf£, an important individual in Vienna for many centuries, ex¬ 
pressed the situation in its simplest terms. After the Battle of 
Sadowa he looked round him in despair, shook his head over his 
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glass of wine, and asked the man opposite him: ‘Can you beat it, 
mate? Here is our great and glorious Imperial Royal Army, with 
all its wonderful brigades and divisions, hussars and dragoons, 
beautifully trained and equipped—and what do these bloody 
politicians do with it? They send it into a war!' 

Vienna kept on growing. The old town walls and fortifications 
had been demolished, and the new Ringstrasse built on the pattern 
of the Paris Boulevards, with all its trees, theatres, and luxurious 
private houses. New inhabitants poured into the city, lured by the 
vast possibilities opening up: Hungarians, Germans, Poles, Czechs, 
Italians—each group bringing some tiny fragment of their own 
native culture. Money was earned fast, and quickly spent. A 
terrific demand for entertainment seized the millions; above all, 
Vienna wanted music and the theatre, if possible combined. 

Outside Austria this might have meant opera. In the Munich 
opera house at that time Richard Wagner was rehearsing ‘Die 
Walkiire’; in Moscow Moussorgsky was struggling to find a form 
for his ‘Boris Godounov’; on his estate near Bussetto Verdi was 
finishing the score of ‘Aida’. But since Vienna has always been a 
city where serious music is taken rather lightly, and light music 
very seriously, conditions here were more favourable than any¬ 
where else, even more than in Paris, to the development of a new 
form of musical entertainment: the operetta. 

It was not a completely new conception, for Mozart had already 
called his *Cosi fan tutte’ a ‘comic operetta’ and ‘The Seraglio’ a 
‘pretty operetta with lovely music’. But it was Offenbach who 
gave the new form its finishing touches, and the opening of his 
theatre, the ‘Bouffes Parisiens’, on July 5,1855, is a recognizable 
birthday for operetta as such. Three years later it was trans¬ 
planted to Vienna, and in the next twelve years Offenbach set up a 
record which was never surpassed: forty-six of his operettas were 
produced in Vienna in a single chain of continuous successes. 
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In 1865, at the height of his world fame, he appeared personally 
in Vienna to conduct the premiere of‘La belle Hel6nc\ One night, 
surrounded by a host of friends and admirers, he went into a 
fashionable restaurant, and noticed a man of about forty, with a 
huge black moustache, sitting at a quiet tabic in a comer of the 
room. Offenbach approached him with a smile. ‘You must be 
Johann Strauss,’ he said. ‘I am delighted to meet you.’ 

Strauss invited him to sit down, they had a glass of wine to¬ 
gether, and Offenbach told him how much he admired his waltzes. 

‘But believe me, Herr Strauss,’ he added, ‘waltzes and dances, 
beautiful and successful as they may be, arc not enough—not for 
someone of your talent. You must make a big effort and write for 
the stage—write operettas!’ 

Strauss doubted whether he had sufficient technical knowledge 
and ability for large-scale works; but Offenbach insisted, and 
encouraged him to try to find a suitable libretto. In the end Strauss 
promised to look into the matter, and the two men parted as 
cordial friends. 

Or so the legend runs; and if it be a true legend, Offenbach 
created that very evening his own most formidable rival, one 
whose tremendous popularity would one day overshadow his 
own. For Viennese operetta had one immense advantage over 
French: in its scores it absorbed the music of all the nations of 
Austro-Hungary. From Vienna it took the waltz, from Bohemia 
the polka, the czardas from Hungary, the mazurka from Poland, 
the wild kolo from Slovenia, the tarantella from Italy, and the 
simple, sentimental folk-song from the German border districts. 
But in 1870 the operetta had still four years to wait before Johann 
Strauss’ ‘Die Fledermaus’ brought it to its full climax and its most 
perfect expression. 

On Sunday, March 6,1870, at the Vienna Leopoldstadt district, 
in 37 Untere Donaustrasse (Lower Danube Street), a boy was 
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bom to the banker, Leopold Straus, and his wife Gabriele, nee 
Stern. The boy was given the name of Oscar. 

The mighty span of Oscar Straus’ life reaches from Napoleon 
III to Queen Elizabeth II, from Bismarck to S talin, from Ulysses 
S. Grant to Dwight D. Eisenhower, from the ancient muzzle- 
loader to the hydrogen bomb, and from Edison’s first talking 
machine to coloured television. In his life Straus knew emperors 
and kings; politicians of all parties cheered him; he saw Berlin 
become a metropolis and end in ruins. Women crossed his path 
in crinolines with long silken trains, and in jeans and slacks. He 
met the legendary dancer, Fanny Elssler, and he enjoyed the 
company of Eva Bartok. He travelled in horse-buses and four- 
engined aeroplanes. He heard Clara Schumann play die piano and 
Duke Ellington. 

‘Carmen’ was still not written when he first saw the light of 
day, and shortly before he died, he studied Stravinsky’s ‘Rake’s 
Progress’. His own first composition, written as a small boy, was 
a tender, old-fashioned little waltz; his last one, written at the age 
of eighty-three, was an impudent attempt at boogie-woogie. 

The words used when he was made Knight of the Legion of 
Honour might well serve as his epitaph: ‘We honour him because 
he took men’s minds off their troubles.’ That indeed was Oscar 
Straus. 

In the last summer of his life he was walking one evening 
through the meadows of Bad Ischl, erect as always, whistling 
softly as usual, when an old peasant went by with a small boy 
who might have been his grandchild. The peasant raised his hat, 
and wished the Master good day. Straus returned the greeting 
with a smile, and as they passed behind him, he heard the peasant 
say to the child: ‘Have a good look, my boy. There goes the 
Waltz Dream.’ 
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CHAPTER II 


Uneventful Boyhood 

M Y boyhood was pretty uneventful,’ Oscar used to 
assert in his old age. ‘The same as with most other 
composers, I imagine. There was nothing much to it 
except that I wanted to become a musician, and die family were 
against it. I stuck to my gims, and for a time so did they. Then 
one day I got my wish. That’s really all.’ 

Some pressure was needed to make him say any more, but 
gradually he would warm up, and talk about his father’s family, 
who had lived for many years in Mannheim (Baden) and owned a 
very well-known feadier factory; about the beautiful, tranquil 
house there in which he had spent many holiday months; about 
the magnificent ostrich over its entrance serving at once as coat-of- 
arms and trade-mark. (As ‘Strauss’ is the German for ‘ostrich’, 
the family name may have originated from the trade they carried 
on; but according to family traditions, a registrar with an 
unbecoming weakness in spelling must at some stage have 
left out the second ‘s’ in ‘Strauss’, thus initiating a mistake 
which was to cause considerable confusion all through Oscar’s 
life.) 

As a young man Papa Straus was sent from Mannheim to 
Vienna to learn the banking trade. Very soon he had fallen in love 
with the bank-manager’s daughter, Gabriele Stem; he married 
her, and never returned to Mannheim, becoming what might be 
called a ‘naturalized’ Viennese. He died, however, before Oscar 
was seven, and in later years all the composer could recall about 
his father was that he was a big, handsome man, who played the 
flute and liked singing comic songs. ‘I can never remember the 
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exact words of “A Waltz Dream”/ Oscar once declared, ‘but I 
still know by heart the lyrics of the songs my father sang me in 
i 875 -’ 

After Leopold’s death, his son’s education was taken over by 
Gabriele’s brother, Dr. Alfred Stem, whom everybody in the 
family, with deep respect, called ‘the Herr President’. 

Gabriele Straus, ‘Mama’, was descended from an old Viennese 
Jewish family, whose extant members, including Oscar’s grand¬ 
mother, uncles, aunts, and cousins, gave the impression of doing 
everything together in groups of twenty or thirty, so disposed 
they were to each other’s company. They lived together in the 
Herr President’s museum-like house, assembled four times a day 
for meals under his chairmanship, went wholesale to the Court 
Opera or the Burgtheater, and celebrated together all religious or 
patriotic holidays, birthdays, and anniversaries. Every important 
question concerning the future of each individual member of the 
family was decided by a majority vote of the family elders in full 
session. 

Quiet reigned in the Herr President’s house, especially in the 
evenings. There was a strict unwritten taboo against all un¬ 
authorized noise, and music would certainly have been quite out 
of place. The ladies were encouraged to embroider suitable 
‘moments’ from Greek mythology, while the gendemen gave 
thorough study to the daily news on the Stock Exchange—the 
Herr President, like his father before him, was a banker. Nepo- 
muk, his uniformed butler, walked softly over the thick Persian 
carpets, and the ancient gods and goddesses of Rubens and 
Botticelli looked silently out of their frames on to this somewhat 
Trappist scene. 

Young Oscar learnt at an early age to keep quiet by finding 
hims elf a book to read; and thus acquired a habit or pleasure 
which was to last him the rest of his life. As an adult he was an 
omnivorous reader of newspapers, magazines, novels, biographies, 
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scientific books, thrillers, in English, French, or German—any¬ 
thing he could lay hands on. He read systematically, turning 
invariably to great literature whenever he was happy and con¬ 
tented, to lighter, even trashy, stuff in times of stress and difficulty. 
Only a few hours before he died, he was reading Graham Greene’s 
‘Brighton Rock’; when he put it down, he carefully marked the 
spot where he intended to read on the following day. 

The monotony of family evenings at home was mitigated to 
some extent by regular visits from relatives outside Vienna. There 
was the elegant and cultured Aunt Berdia, who spent most of her 
time travelling to and fro from Biarritz to Ostend, from Carlsbad 
to Merano, and visited the Untere Donaustrasse once a year. A 
good soul, generous and gay. Aunt Bertha maintained all through 
her life a strong aversion from cigars. 

In later life, not having seen Oscar for some twenty years, the 
old lady happened to meet him in the lounge of die Hotel de Paris 
in Monte Carlo. Oscar, then at the height of his fame, had a cigar 
in his mouth as usual; and after she had taken one look at him, 
Aunt Bertha’s first words were: ‘Oscar, you’re really impossible— 
you’re still smoking those dreadful cigars!’ 

One with a more serious complaint was Uncle Hermann, from 
Brno in Moravia, who acted as leader of the family opposition to 
Oscar’s musical ambitions. Once a year too, Uncle Hermann 
made the three-hour journey to Vienna, with the main object (so 
it seemed) of warning the family very seriously against making a 
musician out of his nephew. ‘I don’t believe in music, and I don’t 
believe in Oscar’—such was the slogan on which he ran his 
campaign. 

One day (also many years later), when Oscar’s ‘Waltz Dream’ 
had recently taken Vienna by storm, Uncle Hermann arrived for 
his yearly visit from Brno. With the utmost difficulty (the 
Carltheater was sold ©ut for months ahead) Oscar obtained a seat 
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in the stalls for his uncle, who insisted on seeing his nephew’s 
alleged success. 

It so happened that Vienna was attacked that evening by a 
blizzard of tremendous force, which made even the keenest 
theatre-goers unwilling to stir out of their houses. But resolute 
Uncle Herm ann was not to be deterred by weather conditions from 
passing judgement on his nephew’s pretensions. That evening the 
Carltheater had many rows of empty seats, and the performance 
itself was uninspired and uninspiring. ‘Ha!’ smiled the sceptic 
from Brno. ‘I always told them so. Is that the famous “Waltz 
Dream” ? Just as I always said—I don’t believe in music, and I 
don’t believe in Oscar!’ 

At the end of June each year the entire family, like the Emperor, 
his Court, die aristocracy, and the high bourgeoisie of Vienna, 
went off to Bad Ischl in the Salzkammergut, at that time one of 
Europe’s most fashionable watering-places. Here on the famous 
promenade one could see celebrities from all over the world: Old 
Prince Bismarck and young Pauline Lucca, Johannes Brahms and 
Johann Strauss, and at one time even His Majesty King Chula- 
longkorn of Siam, husband of eighty-four wives and father of 
three hundred and sixty-two children. 

Living in an extremely spacious villa, the Herr President Alfred 
Stem and his family led a serene and sheltered existence all 
through the summer months. Every morning they went in pro¬ 
cession to a nearby village to take their ‘elevenses’. The uniformed 
Nepomuk walked ahead of them in white gloves, trying to keep 
the road clear of casual users who might fail to realize the im¬ 
portance of the personages coming behind him. Then followed 
Grandmama, carried by two servants in a sedan-chair, complete 
with lace-trimmed white summer dress and open parasol. Next to 
her walked the Herr President himself, lifting his top-hat now and 
then to acknowledge respectful salutations from those he passed. 
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Beyond the sedan-chair came a splendid line of uncles, cousins, 
aunts; and right at the end a small boy sauntered along, kicking a 
stone in front of him, separated from the others as far as he could 
manage. He looked slightly ashamed, and as if the whole cortege 
had nothing to do with him. 

But in the afternoon Oscar was free. He was allowed to go 
along with all the other boys and stand listening to the local band. 
There he could conduct with the conductor, watch the drummer, 
and ape tire trumpeter. He was free to shout and sing as much as 
he liked, and no aunt was around to wither him with furious 
glances. 

One night at the dinner-table he burst out: 'Mama, I want a 
drum.’ Twenty pairs of eyes looked at him in pained surprise. 
‘I want to be a drummer,’ he went on, ‘and a trumpeter. Yes, I’d 
like a trumpet too.’ 

That night the family held a secret conclave, and to Oscar’s own 
amazement, they decided to put the said musical instruments at his 
disposal. It was a decision which caused grave disturbance to die 
tranquillity of Bad Ischl, for Oscar had soon patented an in¬ 
genious method of playing drum and trumpet at die same time in 
double-fortissimo, and the resultant din led to a mass-exodus on 
the part of the neighbours to the small watering-place of Pfandl 
near by. 

The family, of course, immediately regretting their bold deci¬ 
sion, called for preventive action against Oscar, and demanded the 
instant surrender of the instruments in question; but they had 
failed to reckon with Mama, who stood heroically by her son in 
the face of this cowardly attack: ‘If he enjoys playing the drum and 
the trumpet, that’s good enough for me—he can play them as loud 
and as long as he likes. If any of you object, you can all go to— 
Pfandl as well.’ 


The family protested, but Mama stood her ground; and in the 
fierce argument which ensued nobody noticed Nepomuk gliding 
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into the room as silently as ever. He bowed to his master, and 
then announced in a slighdy ironical undertone that Herr Zwiesel- 
berger, the local policeman, was there and wished to speak to the 
Herr President. 

The patriarch went out into the hall, and inquired: ‘Well, my 
dear Herr Zwieselberger, and what can I do for you?’ 

The policeman began stammering the explanation for his call: 
‘This is how it is, Herr President, and I beg you not to be angry 
with me, but this morning Herr Doktor Brahms and Herr 
Hofball-Musikdirektor Strauss came to the police-station, and ... 
well, you know, Herr President, that Herr Doktor Brahms is just 
working on his first symphony, and Herr Strauss is writing his 
new operetta, “Prince Methuselah”. . .. Well, and the two 
gentlemen informed me that if this dreadful little boy—I beg to 
point out, Herr President, that it is not I who have called him 
that, but Herr Brahms and Herr Strauss—well, if he does not stop 
this drumming and blowing, they, too, will immediately move to 
Pfandl!’ 

The Herr President was deeply shocked. Not only did he 
sincerely admire Herr Brahms and Herr Strauss as great com¬ 
posers, he flattered himself that he was also a friend of theirs, for 
he often joined them at their daily game of cards. ‘The abominable 
noise Oscar produces,’ he thundered, ‘shall cease immediately.’ 
Herr Zwieselberger departed, much relieved. 

The family elders were now adamant in confiscating Oscar’s 
drum and trumpet, but in face of Mama’s insistence (and with 
Uncle Hermann safe in Brno) they deigned to buy a grand piano 
with a view to fostering the boy’s obvious musical talents. The 
noise a piano can produce, so they argued, is a good deal less than a 
drum accompanied by a trumpet, even when the piano is struck 
with full power. Besides this, they were secretly in hopes that the 
obligation to learn scales would damp the boy’s ardour a good 
deal. 
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His penchant for music survived this test, however, and Messrs. 
Brahms and Strauss, who succeeded in finishing their respective 
works during this summer, had thus intervened for the first time 
in Oscar’s career. 

The first composition by Oscar Straus which is still extant, 
written probably when he was ten or eleven, is a little piece of 
thirty bars in slow waltz-time. It is dedicated ‘To dear Mama with 
love’, and actually called ‘Longing for Mama’. Astonishingly 
enough, without taking the analysis too seriously, we can detect 
in this piece traces of the style which would come to its full 
mastery some thirty years later in ‘A Waltz Dream’. The har¬ 
monic upward movement, the suspended notes, the passages in 
sequence, the shortened bridge which leads to the coda—yes, they 
are all somehow ‘Strausian’. 

Later in his life, playing die little tune to his friends, Oscar 
commented: ‘Naturally no one in the family dreamed at that time 
that writing music would one day earn me my daily bread. With 
some butter, of course,’ he added characteristically, ‘and even a 
little caviare at times.’ 

At his grammar school he was far from being a brilliant pupil; 
but at the age of twelve he was already set on becoming a 
musician. Indeed, he kept on writing music under cover of his 
desk, much to bis masters’ displeasure; diey often caught him at it, 
and destroyed at birth many of the hundreds of ‘ops.’ conceived 
in this clandestine and not very comfortable way. 

Although his output was so considerable before that, the tempo 
of his musical development quickened suddenly in his sixteenth 
year, as the result of a single inspirational experience. He had 
often been taken into the family box at the theatre: he had been 
to the Court Opera to see ‘Freischtitz’ and ‘Martha*, and even 
Goldmark’s very modem ‘Queen of Sheba’; to the Burgtheater 
to see ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and ‘Faust’; to the Theater 
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an der Wien to revel in the ‘Fledermaus’. But on September I, 
1886, a whole new world was suddenly revealed to him: ‘First 
Performance’ announced the posters outside the Carltheater, 
‘The Mikado, a comic opera by Gilbert and Sullivan*.. 

With two like-minded friends, also ready and eager to play 
truant for die big occasion, he queued from early afternoon on 
outside the box office, and that evening he experienced for the 
first time all the glorious wit, exhilaration, and tunefulness of a 
masterpiece which was to remain one of his great favourites all 
through his life. 

Oscar left the theatre as in a dream, with Sullivan’s lilting 
melodies still running through his head. Having said good-bye to 
his companions, he roamed alone and at random through the 
streets of the Leopoldstadt, singing at the top of his voice and also 
conducting, with a wealth of gesture. 

‘For he’s going to marry Yum-Yum, Yum-Yum. ..’—tonight 
Oscar refused to find his way home. He felt like staying out in the 
streets all night, savouring the deep joy in his heart and the moon¬ 
lit sky above him. A night reveller, a street-walker, or a police¬ 
man might have turned round and smiled at the lanky boy with 
his long hair flying in the breeze; but what did it matter to 
Oscar? ‘Behold the Lord High Executioner, a personage of noble 
rank and title...’—tonight he knew better than ever before where 
his path lay. 

At 3 a.m. he decided to go home. As he turned into the Donau- 
strasse, he saw in the distance strange ghostly figures with torches, 
oil-lamps, and even candelabra, walking up and down the 
Danube Canal: it proved to be his family, who had turned out in 
full strength to search, under Nepomuk’s guidance, for the 
prodigal son. 

As was his custom every evening (such a custom was normal 
for an Austrian paterfamilias in those days), the Herr President 
went into his nephew’s room, which was situated next to his own, 
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to place a good-night kiss on the slumbering boy’s brow. But 
tonight he saw to his horror that the bed was empty. The family 
was roused at once and led into action; the unusual noise made the 
neighbours curious; many windows were opened, and a fairly 
large public awaited developments with interest. Bets were made 
as to whether Master Straus would be pulled out of the canal or 
whether the police would deliver him to the Herr President in a 
Black Maria. 

There may, therefore, have been some little disappointment 
among the onlookers when Oscar was observed walking down 
the Donaustrasse, singing or humming, having evidently escaped 
both drowning and arrest. Windows were furiously shut, candles 
and torches were put out, and Oscar was sent to bed with two 
terrific presidential boxes on the ear. But the ears were immune: 
they were still hearing: ‘A more humane Mikado never did in 
Japan exist....’ 

After that night’s disturbance Oscar came to a private agree¬ 
ment with the discreet Nepomuk: from now on, whenever 
required and in return for ‘a small financial consideration’, the 
butler consented to lie down in the young gentleman’s bed and 
remain there, covered up to Iris nose, until Oscar returned from 
his nocturnal ramblings. Every morning when the future com¬ 
poser of ‘La Ronde’ handed his stand-in the agreed bribe, and 
inquired whether all had gone smoothly, the good Nepomuk 
reported: ‘Everything was all right, Master Oscar. At nine- 
thirty I entered your bed and switched off the light. An hour 
later the Herr President came softly into the room, planted a 
tender little kiss on my brow, and then departed. Yes, Master 
Oscar, everything went just as it should.’ 

Naturally, however, these nocturnal excursions were soon dis¬ 
covered, and along with other lapses from discipline led to Oscar 
leaving the grammar school earlier than had been planned. As he 
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refused point blank to go into the Herr President’s bank or Unde 
Hermann’s doth factory in Brno, or even Mama’s feather business 
in Mannheim, the family found itself in the position of either 
sending the good-for-nothing boy to America (as was traditional 
in those times with such problem children) or to accept his wish 
to become a musician. 

There was now much debate as to whether the composer of 
‘Longing for Mama’ had sufficient talent to be turned eventually 
into a professional musician. Mama herself, of course, believed 
that her Oscar possessed a genius of Mozartian dimensions which 
the world would quickly recognize; but the sceptical Unde 
Hermann sneered: ‘Genius! I don’t know whether he’s a genius 
or not, but I do know he has no talent at all!’ Then the Herr 
President thought of a dedsive test: Oscar was put into his 
smartest Sunday dothes and exhibited to the great Johannes 
Brahms. 

‘During his last years,’ Oscar used to recall later on in life, ‘I 
knew Brahms on and off as well as a young student could possibly 
have known him. He was said to be brusque and harsh, but I 
always felt that at heart he was the kindest man I ever met; 
although certainly one never knew how to take him. Once, after 
hearing his Third Symphony for the first time, I congratulated 
him with all the exuberant enthusiasm of a callow young student; 
and he accepted my congratulations with a surly grunt. Another 
time, after the first performance of the Double Concerto for 
violin and violincello, I did not dare say a word till he eventually 
growled: “Well, what’s the matter? Haven’t you got a single 
thing to say about the music you heard last night—or don’t you 
remember hearing anything at all?” 

‘The last few months of Brahms’ life were a continuous agony 
of pain. All of a sudden, as it seemed, his face went yellowish, he 
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lost weight, and began to feel great pain and discomfort. “It’s 
nothing,” he said, “just plain jaundice. Every decent law-abiding 
citizen should have it once in a lifetime!” But the doctors knew 
better: it was cancer of the liver—incurable. 

'As it happened, I was at that time in Vienna for a couple of 
weeks. 1 went to his flat in the Karlsgassc to pay my respects. As 
usual, he grumbled and growled and was cross because he had 
been put on a very strict diet. Suddenly he shouted: “To Hell 
with this idiotic diet! Tonight I am going to have my farewell 
goulash!” I tried to calm him down, but he had seized his hat and 
walking-stick, and was off. 

'Some days later, in March 1897 ,1 saw him for the last time. It 
was at a performance of his Fourth Symphony at the Musik- 
vereins-Saal in Vienna. He was sitting at the back of his box. His 
face was now almost black from his illness, his features were 
dreadfully lean, and he obviously hadn’t much longer to live. 
Three weeks later he died. 

‘But ten years before that, when I stood diffidently before him 
for the first time, he was cheerful and kind. He asked me to play 
for him. He looked through my adolescent scribblings and then 
pronounced judgement to my uncle: “Yes, why not? He might 
do! I suggest you send him to old Gradener, so that he can pick up 
the rudiments of harmony and counterpoint, and after that we’ll 
see.” ’ 

Hermann Gradener was forty-three at the time, but his long 
hair was already matched by a flowing white beard, and somehow 
he was never known as anything but ‘old’ Gradener. Once at the 
age of twenty-eight (so the story went), when he had gone to 
Budapest to attend a concert of his own works, a local paper 
wrote: ‘It was pathetic to observe the aged composer, who had so 
gallantly made the long journey from Vienna to Budapest in 
order to hear his own symphony.’ 
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For three long years Oscar worked with Gradener, solving 
problems of harmony and counterpoint, and writing hundreds of 
fugues. But one day the twenty-year-old boy appeared at die 
family lunch-table and burst out irreverently to the assembled 
company: *1 wish to inform you all that I am leaving Gradener. 
I’ve had enough of that dry old stick.’ 

‘Indeed?’ said the Herr President, looking at his nephew. ‘And 
may I ask what further decisions you have taken concerning your 
future?’ 

‘I’m going to Paris.’ 

The word ‘Paris’ practically shook the family table to its 
foundations. Young cousins were sent out of the room to fetch 
glasses of water, aunts looked nervously down at their dessert- 
plates, uncles turned an apoplectic red. The head of the clan, 
however, maintained his presidential dignity. 

‘And what do you intend to do in Paris?’ 

‘I want to breathe new air. Uncle. I want to see new people and 
hear new music, and I want to study with L£o Delibes. You all 
know his “Copp^lia”, “Lakmd”, and “Sylvia”; and I’m absolutely 
sure he’s the right man for me. Please let me go to him.’ 

Once more the Herr President seems to have shown an un¬ 
expected understanding for his nephew’s ambitions, in which 
Mama’s pleading no doubt played its part. An extended exchange 
of letters followed between Maitre Leo Delibes of Paris and Herr 
President Doktor Alfred Stem of Vienna, in which the great 
composer was eamesdy requested to watch over not only his 
pupil’s open fifths and octaves, but also, and more especially, his 
morals. 

At any rate, as a result of these letters, Oscar was dispatched in 
January 1891 from the Vienna Western Station to Paris, City of 
Lights, which one day he was to love more than any other city in 
the world. 
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CHAPTER III 


Inclination towards Frivolity 

O SCAR arrived in Paris on a bitterly cold winter’s mom- 
ling. The snow, which had fallen throughout the night, 
had now turned to sleet and ice, and the sky hung low 
and grey over the city. Oscar disposed of In's two cases in a small 
hotel near the Madeleine, and walked blissfully up the Boulevard 
des Capucines, unaware of wind and weather, to sec the great 
Op£ra. 

The nearer he came to the Place de l’Opdra, however, the more 
oppressive grew the atmosphere. Gas-lamps were covered with 
black veils, black flags were hanging out of house windows, and 
the front of the Opdra itself was hung with long black draperies. A 
crowd stood silently round the big square as if waiting for some¬ 
thing. 

The young man turned to a bystander: ‘Ditcs, Monsieur , s'il- 
vous-plait, quest-ce-qui s’est passtf?’ 

The man looked at him in amazement. ‘Ne savez-vous pas , 
Monsieur , que M. Lio Delibes est wort? Void la procession funhbre ....’ 

Sure enough, mournful music could be heard, and Oscar 
wondered for a moment whether it was not all a bad dream. He 
had come to Paris to work with Delibes, to learn how a great 
composer united serious and light music into one harmonious 
whole; and now he had arrived in time for the Master’s funeral. 
For hours he walked through the Paris streets. He had never met 
or even seen Delibes, but it was as if a wonderful old friend had 
been taken from him. 

Dog-tired, he arrived back at his hotel late that night, to he 
handed by the porter a telegram from Vienna. Oscar could guess 
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in advance at its contents; but be did not want to go back to die 
family, and he cabled to Mama: ‘Implore you let me remain in 
Paris promise work and study hard.’ 

The reply came soon. Herr President cabled: ‘Paris entirely out 
of question. After serious deliberation with Johannes Brahms we 
leave it to you return Vienna or go immediately Max Bruch in 
Berlin.’ 

With heavy heart Oscar said good-bye to Paris after three days, 
deciding for Berlin as the lesser of two evils. The journey to 
Berlin was the start of a great Odyssey which continued all his life 
—for very few composers have spent so much of their time on 
their travels: the number of miles he covered during the next sixty 
years in cars, trains, ships, and planes must run into several 
hundred thousands. 

In 1887 Kaiser Wilhelm II became Emperor of Germany, telling 
the German people: ‘I am leading you towards glorious times!’ 
As so often before and since, they succumbed readily to the magic 
fascination of this call. Poets, scientists, bishops, and journalists 
all competed in flattery; generals kissed the Kaiser’s gloved hand 
at a New Year’s reception; and those who ventured any cautious 
criticism of such obsequiousness were few and far between— 
although Bismarck observed that it was the Kaiser’s misfortune to 
‘want a birthday every day’. 

When Oscar arrived in Berlin the ‘Wilhelmine’ era had just 
begun with all its pomp and splendour. Art and literature 
flourished greatly, one brilliant theatrical production followed 
another, there was a wealth of good music and striking musical 
personalities. Mascagni’s brand-new ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
Richard Strauss’ ‘Don Juan’ could be heard, young Arthur 
Nikisch conducted Tchaikovsky—and the great Anton Rubin¬ 
stein was still the unchallenged master of the piano. (Although 
Oscar was present on the surprising occasion when Rubinstein 
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dried up in the middle of the third movement of Sdiumann’s 
piano concerto, began again, dried up again, apologized to the 
public, went out, fetched his music, and at last succeeded in 
bringing die work to its conclusion.) 

On another occasion Oscar was in the standing-room of the old 
Philharmonie-Hall to hear a Beethoven concert conducted by the 
celebrated Hans von Bulow, which turned all at once into a 
starding political demonstration. It was soon after the Kaiser had 
dismissed Bismarck, ‘Dropping the Pilot’, as the famous Punch 
cartoon had it. ‘And anyone who objects,’ the young Emperor 
told those who dared to protest, ‘had better shake die dust of 
Germany off his shoes!’ 

Bulow, reckless and excitable, was a great supporter of the old 
Chancellor and a sworn enemy of the Kaiser. That evening, when 
he came to his desk to conduct the ‘Eroica’, instead of turning to 
the orchestra and tapping on the desk to command their attention, 
he turned the other way and addressed the audience: 

‘Ladies and gendemen, you all know that Beethoven once 
dedicated his Eroica to Napoleon Bonaparte, and that he with¬ 
drew diis dedication when he learnt that Napoleon had crowned 
himself Emperor of the French at the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. 
We musicians of heart and brain have, I feel, the right to re¬ 
dedicate his work. Who is the third great man after Bach and 
Beethoven whose name begins with a B, and who is still alive 
today?’ 

Most of the audience assumed Billow was intending to dedicate 
the ‘Eroica’ to Brahms; but the great conductor asked quietly, 
after a portentous pause, ‘Who is it?’—and then shouted the name 
thunderously through the hall: ‘Bismarck!’ 

Few more extraordinary scenes can ever have occurred in a 
concert hall. The Kaiser’s friends began a frantic booing and cat¬ 
calling, while supporters of Bismarck cheered and dapped and 
shouted with equal fervour. The uproar was tremendous, and 
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there seemed to be only one man in the hall who remained calm 
and undisturbed: Biilow himself. The short, bearded old man, 
looking slightly like a dwarf, smiled quietly towards the stalls, 
then suddenly pulled out his handkerchief, flicked some imaginary 
dust from his shoes, spat three times with great deliberation, and 
stumped out. 

It was a sensation in high places such as Berlin had rarely known 
before, and all the European papers carried full reports next day. 
The world laughed whole-heartedly at the Kaiser’s discomfiture, 
and he could not prevent Biilow conducting or talking without 
making himself still more of a laughing-stock. Biilow received 
offers from all over the world, and in these weeks Bismarck 
received more congratulatory telegrams than during the many 
years he had held office. 

A week later Biilow again appeared at the desk of the ‘Phil¬ 
harmonic’, this time to conduct Beethoven’s ‘Ninth’. The house 
was filled to capacity, plain-dothes police stood at every door, 
everybody expected some new outburst. But as always with 
Biilow, expectations went unfulfilled: silently the little man 
arrived at bis desk, made a deep bow—no handkerchief, no 
spitting, no invitation to a riot. Without a word he turned 
towards the orchestra, and two minutes later the thousand people 
in the hall had forgotten about politics and demonstrations: they 
were all under the spell of Beethoven. 

Oscar began his studies under Max Bruch—and at first every¬ 
thing progressed favourably. But soon the relationship between 
the two turned into the time-honoured tragi-comedy of the old 
master striving to achieve in a young pupil all he has failed to 
achieve in his own life. 

Thirty years before, when Bruch was just twenty-five, gifted 
and ambitious, an opera of his, ‘Lorelei’, had achieved a sensa¬ 
tional success. This early fame; proved disastrous to his career, for 
c n 
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his artistic development ceased, and when further successes refused 
to come, he withdrew into an obstinate bitterness. He became 
sullen and envious, a wild, confused reactionary, just at the time 
when Berlioz, Wagner, and Liszt were trying to give music a new 
outlook. Every tiling new he found hateful; music had stopped 
for him with Mendelssohn and Schumann. He would not have 
Wagner's name mentioned in his house, he considered Richard 
Strauss’ first symphonic works as the products of a sick brain, and 
he even refused to have anything to do with Brahms. 

For this, however, there was sufficient cause in a personal 
resentment which had originated many years before. Bruch had 
shown Brahms the manuscript of a new symphony and rashly 
asked him for his comments. Brahms, whose scathing wit was 
well known, had evidently been in a mood just then to indulge it. 
He looked with apparent interest through one page after another, 
and arriving at the end of the work, said admiringly: ‘Dammit, 
Bruch, what a wonderful handwriting you have!’ 

Bruch not only lived to see all the music he considered wrong¬ 
headed, tasteless, and unhealthy becoming acknowledged as 
classical; he also saw its composers superseded by a still newer 
school of musicians, for whose work he could never have attained 
even the most superficial comprehension. He died in 1920 when 
Schonberg, Stravinsky, and Ravel were generally acknowledged, 
when Alban Berg and William Walton were just beginning to be 
known, and when the melodies of his misguided pupil, Oscar 
Straus, had gone round the world. At the time of his death he was 
an almost forgotten composer, although still a highly revered 
master, Knight of the Order pour le Mdfrite, Honorary Doctor of 
Music at Cambridge, and a member of the Academic Framjaise. 
Today almost the only works which are ever played out of the 
hundred he wrote are the D-minor violin concerto and his skilful 
arrangement of the ancient Hebrew Kol-Nidrei. 

Right from the beginning Bruch recognized the brilliant 
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musical qualities of his pupil, Oscar Straus. Great teacher and 
firm master of theory that he undoubtedly was, he knew he had 
found a worthy subject for resolving bis ‘Pygmalion-complex 5 : 
with all the passion this aroused, he threw himself upon the young 
man’s musical education. Straus was his declared favourite among 
his pupils; Oscar had moved to Friedenau so as to be near the 
master, and now they sat together for days on end, discussing, 
analysing scores, and criticizing. Again and again Bruch tried to 
bring Straus round to his own inflexible modes of musical thought 
and creation. He even gave the cheerful young man Hebbel’s 
grim and macabre ‘Requiem’ to set to music—‘If I hadn’t stopped 
work on it very quickly, 5 Oscar later confessed in reminiscent 
mood, ‘I’m sure I should have become a neurotic depressive at the 
age of twentyrtwo.’ 

Every attempt Oscar made to assert his own individuality was 
forcibly suppressed by Bruch in those three years of frustrating 
apprenticeship. ‘Your wretched inclination towards frivolity 5 , 
Bruch wrote to him at one point, ‘will one day lead to your utter 
downfall!’ 

Oscar began to write a comic ojpera, trying timidly to compose 
as his heart told him. He offered the new work to some pro¬ 
vincial theatres, and though it was not accepted, Bruch was deeply 
hurt to learn that it had been submitted. ‘Far better,’ he told his 
pupil, ‘if you had worked quietly on your own for some time yet, 
until you had gained a really thorough groundwork, instead of 
trying to rush into public performance like this. 5 

He refused to look through the score of the opera—‘There is no 
sense in your showing me your score now, since you have 
evidently given up all faith in my artistic judgement’—and he 
even told Oscar: ‘After all that has happened, it will be better if 
you do not come to see me any more. 5 

Before the final break Oscar implored Bruch not to force him 
into a musical style which was not his own. He spoke to his 
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former master of Delibes and Offenbach, of Johann Strauss and 
his wonderful rich melodies; this was something Bruch could not 
forgive. ‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’ he hurled at Oscar. 
‘Wonderful rich melodies indeed! It makes me sick to hear the 
way Messrs. Wagner and Brahms laud this so-called Waltz King 
to the skies. Leave my house immediately! I never want to see 
you again, and don’t you ever dare to return here. My curse on 
you also if you ever dare commit musical monstrosities in the 
same vein as your miserable namesake!’ 

But the curse must have misfired, since Oscar Straus certainly 
dared just that. For die moment, however, turning his back on 
Bruch and on Berlin, he went back to Vienna, and applied himself 
with all his power to composition. 

According to an old theory many composers start writing 
music on the lines of their own favourite masters. If diis theory is 
right, apart from some obvious instances (Richard Strauss—• 
Wagner, Puccini—Verdi), it also dirows some unexpected lights 
on unconfessed admirations. Beethoven disliked Mozart—he is 
even alleged to have got into a furious temper and poured out 
abuse whenever he heard the long-dead Mozart’s name. Yet 
almost up to his Op. 50 die influence of Mozart can be detected. 
Wagner had a strong personal dislike for Meyerbeer, but if 
imitation be the sincerest form of flattery, he paid the earlier 
composer unintentional homage in his ‘Rienzi’ and ‘Hying 
Dutchman’. 

Oscar Straus had no reasons or wish to deny his own special 
Master. All through his life Brahms was his favourite composer— 
at any time he could, play or whisde every motif from the 
hundred and twenty-one great works—and so he started inde¬ 
pendent composing with a collection of songs modelled on 
Brahms’ adaptations of folk-songs. 

Like every other young composer Oscar had one burning desire: 
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to see his work printed. But the music-publishers were sceptical 
and did not feel like taking the gamble, until one day the muni¬ 
ficent Herr President declared himself willing to advance the cost 
of the printing, on condition Oscar obtained a favourable judge¬ 
ment on his work from Vienna’s most influential music critic: 
Eduard Hanslick. With die uninhibited assurance of the artistic 
‘young hopeful’, Oscar sent the manuscript to Vienna’s musical 
Pope; and sure enough, a few days later, he received an answer: 
‘I cannot draw any conclusion from your songs as to the extent of 
your talent, but I find them fresh, simple, and agreeable. P.S. 
I shall be very grateful if you will refrain from sending any further 
works you may have considered submitting for my judgement.’ 

The Herr President was gratified, however, by the first part of 
this reply, and put up the necessary money. A publisher printed 
the songs, and a few weeks later the splendid Op. I was to be 
seen in the windows of Viennese music shops. Oscar did not have 
much belief in physical exercise —‘horses go for walks’ was one of 
his favourite aphorisms—and he maintained in later life that he 
had never done so much walking and even running as in the days 
after Op. i had been published. He dashed from one music shop 
to another, finding out how many copies of the masterpiece had 
been sold. Before going in, he would stand proudly in front of 
the windows and look with exultation at the printed words: 
‘Music by Oscar Straus.’ 

At that year’s Concordia-Ball, one of the most brilliant events 
in Viennese social life, Oscar was granted another of his most 
ardent wishes: his uncle introduced him to Johann Strauss. 
‘What did you say your name was, young man?’ asked the Waltz 
King. 

‘Straus, Herr Hofball-Musikdirektor, Oscar Straus.’ 

‘Well, well, another Strauss! And what do you do for a living, 
Herr Straus, if I may ask?’ 
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‘I write music, Herr Hofball-Musikdircktor.’ 

‘You write music, do you? Well, well. And what kind of 
music do you write?’ 

‘Er—Waltzes.’ 

‘Waltzes? Do you really now?’ 

‘Might I possibly, Herr Hofball-Musikdirektor, come and show 
some of them to you one day?’ 

‘Of course you may. Come the day after tomorrow. We’ll 
have a cup of coffee, and then have a look at your waltzes 
together.’ 

Two days later Johann Strauss stood at his writing-desk, and 
looked through Oscar’s manuscripts. ‘Good, good,’ he mur¬ 
mured from time to time, and then pronounced decisively: 
‘Young man, leave all these dreams about heavy symphonies and 
heroic operas, go on writing your waltzes, and perhaps one day 
you’ll have enough material for a real operetta. Go into the 
provinces for a few years as a conductor—that’s my advice. The 
conductor’s desk is the best place to learn what’s needed out on the 
stage and what the audience behind you are wanting! You’ll find 
it good fun most of the time too. Eventually you’ll feel you’ve 
had enough of that kind of existence, and that’ll be die time—but 
only then—when you may really start writing music for the stage.’ 

Oscar followed the Waltz King’s advice and went to the pro¬ 
vinces. In one place he would conduct an old Viennese farce one 
day and Beedioven’s ‘Consecration of the House’ the next; or 
another such farce in another provincial town, followed by a per¬ 
formance of Wagner’s ‘Tannliauser’. The place between stage 
and audience may have been a good place to learn the ropes, but 
Oscar certainly did not always find it such good fun. On the 
contrary, he looked on it as a hard school which he must go 
through if he wanted to gather theatrical experience. But there 
were compensations: sometimes he was allowed to produce and 
to conduct his own early works. In 1894 Pressburg saw the first 
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performance of Oscar’s first comic opera, ‘The Sage of Cordova’; 
and Brno in the same year witnessed his ‘great dramatic pageant’ 
entitled ‘The Swedes before Brno’. 

Germany as well as Austria was open to such provincial con¬ 
ductors, and during one year, when Oscar was working in Mainz, 
the complete Mannheim branch of the family made an appearance 
in the theatre near by, to be present at the Gala Performance in aid 
of Herr Kapellmeister Oscar Straus—‘Ordinary low booking 
fees’, the posters announced invitingly. In Hamburg he was for a 
time assistant conductor to the great Gustav Mahler, for whom 
Oscar felt both affection and admiration. Whenever he was free 
and Mahler was conducting, he would sit hidden in the orchestra 
with a score on his knee, spellbound, watching and listening. 

To this period, the middle nineties, belong two developments, 
one personal and one musical, which were important for Oscar’s 
career—though both were passages ending in shrill discords. In 
1896 he married Nelly Itmen, a young Viennese violin virtuoso. 
They were drawn together through a violin sonata which Oscar 
wrote for Nelly, but circumstances were against them. Both 
families disapproved of the marriage and dropped the young 
couple; three children arrived in quick succession; and in the years 
of worry and insecurity which followed husband and wife began 
to go their own ways, until eventually the marriage broke up 
altogether—to be formally dissolved in due course. 

The other event was Straus’ contact with B, Schott’s S6hne, 
the famous old music-publishing house in Mainz which had pub¬ 
lished many great works, including Beethoven’s Ninth Sym¬ 
phony and Wagner’s ‘Mastersingers’. Oscar offered Schott’s a 
little piece of almost Schubertian simplicity: ‘Old Viennese Ronde' 
for string orchestra: 
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The publishers accepted this work, which (like another ‘Ronde’ 
fifty-five years later) quickly became popular, and from then on 
they diligently printed everything which came from the young 
composer’s pen. And what did not come from his pen? Suites, 
overtures, serenades, ballets, solo pieces, choruses, songs—until 
one day Schott’s had had enough of such a prolific genius. 

On this rather inauspicious morning for the famous old pub¬ 
lishing house, Oscar appeared with a bit of manuscript paper on 
which he had scrawled a little marching song. Schott’s con¬ 
sidered words and music trivial, and very much below the usual 
Straus level. He tried to convince them of its merits, playing the 
trifle again and again, but the more he played it, the less they liked 
it. In the end, faced by a blank refusal, Oscar, Biilow-like, shook 
the dust of Schott’s off his feet—and soon afterwards left Mainz 
itself for Berlin. 

He did not carry much luggage with him: a few articles of 
clothing, including his well-worn evening-dress; and among non- 
sartorial items a small sheet of manuscript paper on which, above 
some hastily scribbled notes, he had inscribed the proud tide: 


THE MUSIC COMES 
Words by Dedev von Liliencron 
Music by Oscar Straus 


Travelling to Berlin in a third-class carriage, Oscar found a 
stoutish young man sitting opposite him, of medium height, with 
dose-cropped hair. They began talking, and a strange coincidence 
soon came to light: Oscar’s travelling companion was also an 
Austrian and a conductor going to Berlin to try out his luck in 
that city. His name was Leo Pall. 

Fall had just been demobilized from the Imperial Army after 
three years service, most of which he had spent in various military 
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bands, working as fiddler, drummer, arranger, and second con¬ 
ductor. During this service he bad become acquainted with 
another regular soldier—a certain Franz Lehkr, leader of a military 
band. Fall could not speak too highly of Lehar’s brilliant musical 
gifts and the astonishing energy with which he had embarked on 
his musical career. At the moment, Fall reported, Lebiir was only 
conducting garden-concerts in a Viennese coffee-house; but he 
was eagerly waiting for the right time and the right libretto, in 
order to start up as an operetta composer. 

Then Fall brought up all the news from the Vienna theatres. 
The ‘Big Three’—Johann Strauss, Millocker, and Supp6—had all 
flopped with their latest works, and a keen, fresh wind was 
blowing everywhere in musical-theatrical circles. The Carl- 
theater had had a great success with a new Englis h operetta, ‘The 
Geisha’, a highly melodious work with unusually colourful music. 
At the Theater an der Wien, Richard Heuberger, almost an out¬ 
sider, had won the big race, and could hear his ‘Opera Ball’ being 
compared with the immortal ‘Fledermaus’; even C. M. Ziehrer, 
from whom only waltzes, polkas, and marches had so far been 
heard, joined the ranks of the successful theatrical composers. 

‘Believe me, Herr Straus,’ continued Leo exuberantly, ‘our time 
will come! That’s what my friend Lehhr says, and when he gets 
something into his thick Slovakian head, he sticks to it and carries 
it through!’ 

Oscar looked at him sceptically: ‘All right, Herr Fall, I believe 
what your friend Leh&r says: our time will come. The only 
question is, shall we last till then?’ 

The two of them began to look for their daily bread in Berlin. 
Leo conducted musical comedies in suburban theatres, and Oscar 
became co-repetiteur (assistant-conductor and musical jack-of-all- 
trades) in a third-rate opera company. In ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
he had to run from one side of the stage to the other to givA cues 
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now to the ladies of die chorus and now to the gentlemen. In the 
‘Walkiire’, at the famous words ‘Feeling the beats of thy heart’, 
he had to dirow open the door; in ‘Faust’ he had to conduct die 
invisible angels back-stage; and sometimes when he was lucky 
enough to appear before the audience, as at the opening night of 
Ivan Carryll’s ‘Runaway Girl’, dierc was a theatrical ‘riot’: 
tomatoes and rotten apples were thrown on to the stage, and poor 
Oscar, as conductor, stood in the middle of the firing line. 

The summer months were the worst of all. Then he and Fall 
would sit for days on the terrace of die Cafe Passage (in the 
famous Unter den Linden), waiting for some chance engagement 
which might or might not come their way. They were in no 
danger of starving, however, for next to the Cafd Passage there 
was a little restaurant, and whenever a customer appeared in it to 
have his lunch or dinner, one of the two ‘pianists’ was fetched to 
help brighten the emptiness of the place and the doubtful quality 
of its cuisine. Instead of a fee Straus and Fall received full board 
from II a.m. to 2 a.m.—although according to Oscar the pro¬ 
prietor could have had the two pianists much cheaper if he had 
paid diem a salary, since both of diem had enormous appetites. 

Straus and Fall were sitting in the Cafd Passage in June 1899 
when news came of Johann Strauss’ death in Vienna (the Waltz 
King’s estate was estimated at the terrific sum of 340,000 guilders 
—some .£50,000). They were still there a few months later when 
Karl Rossler, an old friend of the two impecunious ‘restaurant- 
musicians’, sauntered in with an unusual proposition. 

Rossler, a lovable and devil-may-care character (he was almost 
ninety when he died, in 1941, during the bombing of London), 
was at that time an actor generally without a job, a playwright 
whose plays often remained unproduced, and a Bohemian who 
found it difficult to keep away from a card-table. At the same 
time he had long been known as the luckiest fellow in the whole 
theatrical profession: twice in succession he won first prize in die 
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Prussian State Lottery; and in London a biblical play which he 
wrote in three days had run for a whole year at the Adelphi 
Theatre, He once collaborated with another playwright simul¬ 
taneously on two comedies, and as they did not like the idea of 
both plays running under both names at the same time, they 
decided to toss for which of them should literally (and financially) 
‘own’ which play. Needless to say, Rossler’s partner lost the toss, 
and Rossler drew what turned out to be one of the most fabulous 
successes of the international theatre, ‘The Five Frankfurters’, a 
play about the five Rothschild brothers, which made a fortune for 
its official author. 

Rossler’s most celebrated remark is his prophetic retort to an 
Austrian censor in 1913. At that time he had written a play called 
‘The General’s Hillock’, which was a biting satire on the Austrian 
Army, and drew the censor’s fury upon its impudent and un¬ 
patriotic author. ‘As long as our great Austrian monarchy 
exists,’ he told Rossler in noble indignation, ‘this play will not be 
produced.’ 

The playwright looked at him for a moment and then said 
quietly as his exit line: ‘That’s all right, old man. I’m quite ready 
to wait a few more weeks!’ 

This Karl Rossler, well known as a bringer of luck, now appeared 
at the Caf£ Passage and went straight over to Straus and Fall: 
‘Which of you boys would like to become a pianist in a sort of 
cabaret, writing little songs for it every now and then?’ 

When they saw Rossler, Straus and Fall had been hoping to be 
offered at least twelve months in Dresden or Leipzig, and this 
proposal seemed to them a sad let-down. 

‘But you must make up your minds immediately,’ continued 
Rossler. ‘Rehearsals start tomorrow, and if both of you refuse, 
I’U have to go to another cs£i and find someone else.’ 

‘Well’—Oscar turned to Fall—‘what about you, Leo? Are you 
going?’ 
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Fall hesitated: ‘Frankly, I’m not too keen/ 

Rossler became impatient: ‘Well then, you, Straus—only be 
quick!’ 

Oscar thought for a moment, and then said without great en¬ 
thusiasm: ‘All right, Rossler, any tiling to oblige you! And where 
am I supposed to go tomorrow morning?’ 

‘The Secession-Theater on the Alexanderplatz,’ Rossler called to 
him, already rushing off. ‘And just ask there for Herr von 
Wolzogen!' 
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Composer for Cabaret 

T HIS was the turn of die century, a time of exciting new 
developments in many different fields. Marconi had in¬ 
vented wireless telegraphy, the Curies had discovered 
radium, Sigmund Freud had published his ‘Interpretation of 
Dreams’ and Zola his ‘J’Accuse’. While the Boer War still raged 
in South Africa, the first Peace Conference had met at The Hague 
under very great difficulties; and the Kaiser scrawled a ribald 
comment across the report of the conference which his Chancellor 
presented to him—‘ Ich scheisse auf die ganzen Beschliisse!’ 

Bismarck had died in retirement, as had his conductor- 
supporter, the vehement von Biilow; Millocker, last survivor of 
the three great masters of Viennese operetta, had breathed his last, 
rather symbolically, only a few hours before the end of the old 
century. There was certainly a new spirit abroad in the theatre. 
Antoine’s ‘Th.6a.tre Libre’ had been going since 1887, fostering the 
French revolt against traditional drama; Stanislavsky had founded 
what was to become the Moscow Arts Theatre, in favour of 
greater naturalism and realism; and Bernard Shaw had written 
several plays along anti-romantic Ibsenite lines, including ‘Arms 
and the Man’, a lively satire on military glory. 

Jnfittr-de-sikle Berlin a strange character was living, one Baron 
. Ernst von Wolzogen, for whom the New Drama was only one 
medium in which he wanted to remould the world nearer to his 
heart’s desire. Wolzogen was long and lanky, and very proud of 
being a descendant of Schiller. He always had a lock of hair fa l l i n g 
over his forehead, and his face was banked with a wild, pointed 
beard. He looked, in fact, rather like a modern Don Quixote, and 
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his intellectual make-up had much in common with that sad-faced 
knight. 

For Wolzogen saw himself as the central figure of a dream 
world which was full of adversaries. The whole of Europe con¬ 
sisted for him of groups of people whose only aim was to delay 
the victory of his various causes—which were bound, if there was 
any justice, to triumph in die end. 

He was bent on the reformation of music, drama, painting, and 
literature, and if one day he was planning an entirely new kind of 
novel, the next day might find him at work on a revolutionary 
symphony, a gigantic oil-painting, or a play of Shakespearean 
dimensions. It is a curious piece of historical irony that the good 
Baron should have eventually created die smallest kind of artistic 
entertaininent, the cabaret or Brettl (htde board), as he called it 
himself. 

Of course there had been similar forms of entertainment before 
that. A cabaret-like intimacy between audience and artistes had 
been developed by the striking personalities who drew their 
thousands to the music-halls of England and America. On a 
smaller scale, more like the Brettl , the Paris chansonniers wrote and 
sang their impudent, satirical songs in the smoke and haze of cheap 
bistros on Montmartre. But in Germany there existed only the 
‘Tingel-Tanger, a hopeless hotch-potch in which singers of senti¬ 
mental drawing-room ballads, or painfully ‘blue’ verses, per¬ 
formed on the same bill with acrobats, jugglers, conjurers, and 
ventriloquists. 

Poor Don Quixote made litde headway with his attempts to 
reorganize the German theatre from the top, and indeed he had 
remained practically unknown to the general public in every 
sphere of his ambition. But for all his grandiloquent ideas, 
Wolzogen was a man of considerable artistic taste, a magnificent 
amateur, who felt instinctively that between the stilted heights of 
the old-fashioned court theatre and the uninhibited depths of 
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suburban ‘variety’, there was room for a new sort of entertain¬ 
ment which should be popular and yet good art. 

He had tremendous drive, however fantastic the direction in 
which it was sometimes used, and his financial resources were just 
big enough for a project which for once was to be intimate rather 
than spectacular. Naturally he had cast himself as the central figure 
of this new theatre. He, as compare, would be the sun round 
which the stars—poets, musicians, painters, singers, and actors— 
were supposed to revolve. 

He spent months hunting for talent, and there can have been 
few prominent creative writers in Central Europe he did not 
approach and ask to take part in the new venture. As a result his 
lyric-writers were among the best-known names throughout 
Germany: men like Dedev von Liliencron (composer of Oscar 
Straus’ ‘mascot’ manuscript), a Prussian officer who after two 
wars had exchanged the sword for the pen; the dreamy poet, 
Richard Dehmel, writer of beautiful love lyrics; Otto Julius 
Bierbaum, novelist and writer of humorous verse, doyen of 
Bohemian life in Munich; and Christian Morgenstern, whose 
‘Gallow Songs’ a whole generation was to know by heart. No¬ 
body dreamt at that time, least of all Woizogen, that all these big 
names would achieve their greatest popularity through (he verses 
they wrote for Oscar Straus’ melodies. 

Apart from the writers Woizogen found singers, reciters, and 
mime experts of great talent, including the diseuse, Bozena 
Bradsky, who was in fact to overshadow all the others. ‘La 
Bradsky’, as she would soon be called by the whole of Berlin, was 
bom in Prague. After playing small parts in German provincial 
theatres, she became a singer and dancer, and was discovered one 
night by Woizogen in a Hamburg ‘Tingel-TangeT. With her 
radiant beauty, her unusual wit and intelligence, she was destined, 
according to the Baron’s plans, to become the star of the whole 
enterprise—always excepting himself. A German equivalent of 
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Yvette Guilbcrt, she made full use of her deeply emotional 
temperament, bringing great pathos' and poignancy to her por¬ 
trayals of grief and a powerful uninhibited sensuality to all love 
scenes. 

The Brettl stall lacked a composer with sufficient charm and 
inventiveness to set suitably to music what the writers wrote and 
the singers were supposed to sing. Amongst many others Wolzo- 
gen approached Richard Strauss and Humperdinck—nothing was 
too expensive for him—but they politely refused. The opening 
date drew ever nearer, and eventually he sent his friend Rossler to 
the Unter den Linden cafifs to get hold of some young musician 
who could afterwards be quickly dismissed if Wolzogcn found 
anyone better. 

At their first encounter Wolzogcn gave Straus a couple of 
poems to set to music; but as he did not have much faith in 
Rossler’s discovery, he gave the same poems at the same time to 
three or four other composers. The products of this secret com¬ 
petition he then had played over to him so often that in the end he 
was utterly unsure of himself, and did not know which one to 
choose. It was apparently only at the very last moment that he 
accepted Oscar’s composition just because it was lying on top of 
the bunch; whereupon he engaged Oscar with a short-term 
agreement and a monthly salary of a hundred and fifty marks, as 
composer, conductor, and accompanist. Very much against 
Wolzogen’s will (he did not like anything which had not been his 
own idea), and only with the active help of Liliencron, Oscar 
succeeded in smuggling into the first programme the inevitable 
mascot, endlessly refused till then—‘The Music Comes’. 

Soon posters hung all over Berlin, showing a red-haired diseuse 
in alow-cut evening-dress with a colourful pierrot behind her, and 
inviting the public to come to the opening of the Buntb Brbttl 
at the Secession-Theater. 

Flattering friends told Wolzogen that he should arrange a public 
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dress rehearsal the night before the opening, using as a framework 
the celebration, of Goethe’s birthday (which happened to fall on 
that night). With his astonishing vanity Wolzogen was easily 
persuaded that this was an excellent idea; but as foreseen by most 
of those involved, the dress rehearsal was something of a fiasco, 
being performed before a bored, inattentive audience which had 
come to celebrate Goethe. The most charming numbers went 
astray, and at the end there was even some booing. Everyone 
foresaw a spectacular flop for the following night, but a bad dress 
rehearsal is traditionally a good omen, and as so often in the 
theatre all predictions were completely falsified. 

There was not a minute without laughter and applause from 
Wolzogen’s first appearance in front of the curtain to chat to the 
audience (he wore grey trousers, a peacock-blue waistcoat, and a 
blue dinner-jacket with gold buttons) to the tremendous climax 
when La Bradsky, accompanied by Oscar, sang ‘The Music 
Comes 5 and ‘The Merry Husband 5 . Nor was this even the end of 
the programme, which was rounded off by the performance of a 
one-act play, followed by the reading of burlesqued notices about 
it from the next day’s papers. This brought the house down 
again, and nobody had the slightest doubt that the new theatrical 
entertainment, which Bierbaum called the ‘Uberbrettl’, instead of 
flopping, had achieved a sensational triumph. 

The unknown Oscar Straus, regular .customer of the Cafe 
Passage, became overnight a celebrity of the first order. With 
unfailing instinct the public decided that—all honour to Wolzo¬ 
gen, Liliencron, Bierbaum, and even La Bradsky herself—the new 
spirit of the Oberbrettl had come from the piano, from the slim, 
elegant young man with the comical hawk-nose and bushy 
moustache whose long, sensitive hands had glided so playfully 
over the keys. 

Without radio, gramophone, or television, the previous night’s 
melodies swept Berlin within a week, and the whole of Germany 
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within a month. ‘The Merry Husband’ became die big hit of the 
day, sung and played at every wedding-eve party—almost as 
universally as Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding March’ on the day after¬ 
wards. Its catchy, joyful refrain has remained a folk-song ever 
since: 



But very few of the milli ons who sang it realized with what skill 
and delicacy the melody had been composed, or noticed the 
enchanting twist in the seventh bar, which gives the whole tune a 
special piquancy. When in later years a bumptious young man 
reproached Straus for writing only street-songs—‘a composer 
with all your talent*—Oscar replied: ‘Street songs, eh? Maybe 
you’re right, but you must admit the songs I write are only for the 
very best streets.’ 

The fame of ‘The Music Comes’ rests on the theme melody, 
which even today, after being played for more than half a 
century, sounds as fresh and genuine as on that first night at the 
Uberbretd. It fully deserves the description—‘Oscar’s Radetzky 
March’—given it by one musical admirer. 

It starts with a slightly burlesqued goose-step: 



But suddenly, six bars later, it begins to saunter: 



The whole military band marches past, in a lovely variation on the 
little phrase: the great bombardon, the helikon, the piccolo. Then 
come the soldiers themselves with twirling moustaches, the 
Captain, the Lieutenants, and the Grenadiers, followed by ad¬ 
miring girls; and finally the whole tiling fades out in a graceful 
piece of studied anti-climax. It-is only a small song, but like a 
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miniature in sound, precious Dresden china formed out of delicate 
harmonies. 

At the beginning of the new century Oscar Straus, now thirty 
years old, found himself the man of the day. His songs were sung, 
published, and bought en masse. Wolzogen was very ready to 
renew the short-term contract he had given Straus, only with four 
times the salary; and this time it was Oscar who insisted on a short 
term. When that term ran out, the new salary was again doubled, 
and long before the Oberbrettl closed its doors, the original 
hundred and fifty marks a month had become three thousand 
marks. It was the first of countless record salaries which Oscar was 
to receive during the next fifty years. 

The great Berlin Salons opened to the young man, whose wit 
and talent made him a favourite of a new society—a society with 
plenty of money to pay its artistes. In the ‘Philharmonie’ his 
symphonic overture, ‘The Life—A Dream’, was performed, and 
Heinrich Grunfeld, the great ’cellist, made Oscar his accompanist. 

Griinfeld was a brilliandy witty raconteur, and whenever the 
two appeared they became the centre of uproarious laughter. One 
evening a well-known banker, without great pretensions towards 
cultural knowledge, listened to their repartee with tears in bis eyes. 

‘That was wonderful, gentlemen,’ he remarked before leaving. 
‘Now I have a little party on Thursday next; I should be so glad 
if you could both see your way to coming to it.’ Grunfeld thanked 
him, then asked: ‘And would you like me to bring my ’cello?’ 

At this the tycoon’s enthusiasm knew no bounds. ‘What!’ he 
exclaimed in astonishment. ‘You play the ’cello as well? But 
that’s splendid—yes, do bring it along too.’ 

Straus first made the acquaintance of Arthur Nikisch when the 
great conductor came into Oscar’s dressing-room after an Uber- 
bretd performance to congratulate him. This strange but sincere 
friendship between two musicians with such different spheres of 
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interest lasted more than twenty years until Nikisch’s death; it 
survived years when they never saw each other, not to mention 
hundreds of nights of poker sessions when they did. 

On one occasion, after the two had not met for three years, they 
found themselves sitting at a banquet at the same table, separated 
only by an elderly gentleman in the uniform of a Prussian 
General, complete with monocle and medals. Without taking the 
slightest notice of their neighbour, they began talking over the 
General’s head about their musical adventures. They spoke of 
symphonies, operettas, arias, stars, virtuosos, even salaries; until 
suddenly the poor General had had enough. He got up, screwed 
his monocle firmly into his left eye and declared: ‘If you want my 
opinion, gentlemen, music in any form simply makes me sick!’ 

Straus became extremely fond of Bozena Bradsky, and she 
reciprocated his affection. He wrote songs and then more songs 
for her—he himself once estimated the number as five hundred— 
and she became the perfect interpreter of his music. The entire 
Uberbretd came increasingly to revolve round the two of them, 
and Wolzogen recognized sadly that nothing remained of his 
original idea except a few blue dinner-jackets and waistcoats. 

Other theatres had opened with similar names and similar pro¬ 
grammes, and suddenly Brettls and cabarets, some better, some 
worse, began to shoot up all over Germany. None of them could 
boast a Bradsky or a Straus, but nevertheless the terrific flood of 
bookings at Wolzogen’s box office, which had lasted for many 
months, gradually subsided into a mere trickle. 

‘Don Quixote’ had meanwhile made two decisive financial 
mistakes. First, he persuaded himself that it would be a good idea 
to move away from the Alexanderplatz to a new theatre out in 
the suburbs, where his audience in fact refused to follow him. 
Secondly, in order not to lose the members of his company to 
rival firms, he was forced to pay high salaries which the little 
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theatre simply could not afford. In consequence he soon lost the 
whole fortune he had made, closed the doors of the Cberbrettl 
for ever, and vanished from the public eye stripped of his wealth 
and even his enthusiasm. 

He lived on until 1934, and on occasions somebody being intro¬ 
duced to him in later years would inquire: ‘Wolzogen? Let me 
see: are you by any chance the legendary Oberbretd Baron von 
Wolzogen?’ At this the poor Baron would rush away in a fury 
without answering. ‘And if’, he wrote in his Memoirs with 
characteristic grandiloquence, ‘I could not sit in the warm cell of 
my philosophical despair, enjoying the comedy of human 
absurdities, then I should freeze most wretchedly in the rags of my 
torn ideals.’ 


5 * 



CHAPTER V 


Caviare to the General 

O UT of Wolzogcn’s Collapse Oscar and La Bradsky had 
(saved their names and drawing power, so they began 
touring Germany, travelling with a small company from 
place to place. They were very well received wherever they went, 
and were almost always playing to full houses. 

But one day Oscar suddenly realized the poindessness of such 
an existence. He knew he would never reach the top this way, 
and that he would soon lose his hard-won name. The Oberbretd 
had certainly been a wonderful school for him: he had become a 
master of that style of chanson which remained distinctive of his 
work for the rest of his life. Besides the five hundred songs, he 
had written and produced a ballet, ‘Columbine’, a short musical 
play, ‘Lolotte’, and a one-act operetta ‘Der schwarze Mann’ (‘The 
Black Man’). 

But he saw that, apart from the form of entertainment itself, a 
few of his own melodies were the only durable thing about 
Wolzogen’s Uberbretd—and he was tired of cabaret. ‘I don’t 
want to become an Oberbretd-man’, he wrote to a friend at the 
time. ‘It makes me sick to hear the name!’ 

He and Bozena agreed to end their partnership, and Oscar, 
returning to Vienna, began searching for a synthesis between 
what he had learnt from Gradener and Bruch on the one hand 
and what he had tried out for Wolzogen on the other: something 
he knew lay dormant inside him, which would turn him into a 
composer for the real musical theatre. 

In the second year of its existence a young Berlin lawyer called 
Dr. Fritz Oliven had written some charming verses for the 
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Oberbrettl. They were recited in Wolzogen’s programme and 
quickly made their author’s pseudonym ‘Rideamus’ known all 
over Germany. Oscar and Rideamus had written a couple of 
chansons together for La Bradsky; they understood each other and 
became good friends. So Straus now turned to Oliven with 
the suggestion: ‘I wonder why we don’t write an operetta 
together!’ 

Rideamus said he had not the faintest idea how to do such a 
tiling, but was willing to try. He, like Oscar, was a great admir er 
of Offenbach, so it was obvious they should attempt something in 
die vein of the ‘Mozart of the Champs Elys£es\ They first wanted 
to adapt the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, but the censor 
refused them permission, objecting to the use of biblical themes 
for light entertainment. The collaborators had therefore to look 
around for another background to their works; and in the end 
they agreed on the Nibelungs. 

Since then Straus has often been reproached for his irreverence 
towards Wagner. The truth is that he was just as litde irreverent 
towards Wagner as Offenbach had been towards Gluck. Although 
he had such an immense admiration for Brahms, Oscar was too 
good and too open-minded a musician not to recognize Wagner’s 
towering greatness; and in his ‘Merry Nibelungs’ the real target 
for his mockery was the Wagnerians, the orthodox and self- 
appointed keepers of Germany’s artistic Holy Grail. In Novem¬ 
ber 1904, when the curtain went up in Vienna’s ancient Carl- 
theater to reveal ‘The Hall of the Royal Palace; Worms’, the 
Wagnerians were clearly to come in for scathing mockery. 

After the Theater an der Wien, the Carltheater was Vienna’s 
most famous operetta-house. It was here that Offenbach’s 
‘Orpheus in the Underworld’ was produced for the first time, and 
since then it had become the theatre of Herve, Audran, and 
Lecocq, of Johann Strauss and Supp<£, of Sullivan and Sidney 
Jones, and eventually of Lehir, Fall—and Oscar himself. 
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It is sometimes said that there are certain, plays which are un¬ 
suitable for a first-night; but with ‘Die lustigen Nibelungen’ 
(‘The Merry Nibelungs’) it was just the other way round: at 
least in Vienna the operetta seemed suited for a first-night only. 
Its wit was too intellectual, and it took too much for granted, 
for the great mass of the ordinary public to enjoy it. How could 
the harmless lover of light music, who was used to a soft waltz 
from Hellmesberger or a modest polka h la Ziehrer, appreciate the 
penetrating rhythm of Siegfried’s entrance song? 



How could he be expected to notice the musical charm of a 


theme such as this? 



But even if he had somehow managed to grasp the beauties 
hidden in the ‘Nibelungs’ score, what he neither could nor wanted 
to understand was the story itself. It actually made fun of charac¬ 
ters which up till then he had seen only in a heroic tragic light. In 
contrast to the Paris public, which immediately realized the wit 
behind Offenbach’s mythological characters, Vienna never appre¬ 
ciated the legendary figures offered them by Straus and Rideamus. 
Musically Oscar achieved in die ‘Nibelungs’ the rare feat of 
writing genuine comic music: comic, that is, not only because 
here or there one could hear a typical Wagnerian fanfare, followed 
by the horn of the Kaiser’s car, but through a succession of subde 
and witty orchestral jokes perpetrated in affectionate admiration 
of the master. 

The critics recognized the attractiveness of the music and the 
cleverness of the book. They found the ‘Nibelungs’ an oasis of 
intelligence in a desert of musical and theatrical banalities. The 
Viennese public, however, refused to follow their critics, and after 
a month the show had to be withdrawn. 
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In Berlin things were very different. There every gag and every 
political allusion was thoroughly enjoyed, every musical quotation 
was acknowledged with laughter, and the theatre remained sold 
out for many a month. The German and Austrian provincial 
theatres seized hopefully on the successful operetta—until a set¬ 
back occurred which proved fatal to its whole future. 

It started at the premiere of ‘The Merry Nibelungs’ in Graz, 
where members of a nationalist society packed the theatre and 
provoked a large-scale disturbance; the police were called and 
arrested the rioters, and there were even pistol shots to be heard. 
After that stupid youths all over Austria and Germany, under the 
screen of their student societies, deemed it a patriotic duty to come 
and boo every performance of ‘The Merry Nibelungs’, until the 
theatrical producers were frightened to put the show on; in a few 
years time it had vanished from the repertoire. 

But besides the Ischl Command Performance, the ‘Nibelungs’ 
were to have still further political adventures. In 1938, when 
Nazism, dominated by its travesty of Wagnerian heroes, was 
raging through Central Europe, a theatrical producer in Paris tried 
to exploit French anti-German feelings, and dug out the ‘Nibe¬ 
lungs’. Oscar Straus’ sense of ethical and artistic propriety was 
offended at the idea of his harmless thirty-year-old work being 
suddenly revived simply as a cheap weapon for ideological war¬ 
fare; and he refused to give his consent to the production. 

Ten years later there was again a producer (this time in Berlin) 
who thought a vanquished Germany might find a certain interest in 
‘The Merry Nibelungs’, and again Oscar politely refused. Although 
fonder of this operetta than of any of his later works, he was 
shrewdand sensible enough to realize that after two world wan such 
a parody, if understood at all, could only be looked on as tasteless. 

Today, more than half a century after its first performance, 
‘The Merry Nibelungs’ is perhaps the only operetta whose book 
could still be read with pleasure, whose music could still be played 
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and listened to with delight, but whose chances of production are 
greatly limited. In this score Oscar Straus had begun to develop 
his individuality, and he proved at once that there was no need for 
the musical side of a modem operetta to be trivial. Because of this 
alone the ‘Nibelungs’, however rarely performed, must always 
find a place in the history of the musical theatre of our time. It 
remains, and will remain, a rare, piquant delicacy for gourmets— 
even if‘caviare to the general’. 

The mixed fortunes of the ‘Nibelungs’ in performance left 
Oscar in a dilemma. He had tried something which had neither 
quite come off nor completely misfired; so what next? Perhaps 
he had been too bold, asking too much of his public; and when 
the famous Ignatz Schnitzer, author of‘Gypsy Baron’, produced a 
libretto for which he wanted Oscar to write the music, Oscar, his 
artistic problem as far as ever horn solution, decided, against his 
better judgement, to accept this task. 

Entitled ‘Zur indischen Witwe’ (‘The Indian Widow’), Schnit¬ 
zer’s book was the worst type of old-fashioned and hackneyed 
operetta; and die more Oscar worked on it, the more he recog¬ 
nized the hopelessness of his efforts. Nevertheless, ‘The Indian 
Widow’ was produced in October 1905 at the Berlin Central- 
Theater. It was withdrawn a few days afterwards, after which it 
vanished for good, unmoumed by its composer. 

Meanwhile, however, friend Rideamus had come forward with 
another project: the mistake they had made with the ‘Nibelungs’, 
he told Oscar, was in adopting a much too well-known plot and 
treating it altogether too much as mere parody. While still 
retaining the stylistic principles of the ‘Nibelungs’, he now 
suggested that they took the fairy-tale of King Hugdietrich of 
Byzantium, who put on girl’s clothes in order to win die beautiful 
Princess Miki of, Salonika, imprisoned by a wicked dragon called 
Schnidibumpfl. 
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‘Hugdietrichs Brautfahrt’ (‘Hugdietrich’s Bridal Journey') did 
not demand a high intellectual level from the audience, but the 
story was effective and allowed Oscar to draw deeply from his 
‘well of melodic inventiveness’, as a critic called it, so that tuneful 
numbers streamed out in great profusion. Soon all the V iennese 
bass singers were singing Schnidibumpfl’s comic song: 



and all the sopranos were rendering Miki’s comb-song, with its 
characteristic jumps of seventh and its unusual nine-bar theme: 



Performed at the Carltheater, ‘Hugdietrich’s Bridal Journey’ 
met with a similar fate to that which had befallen ‘The Merry 
Nibelungs’ a year and a half before. The critics fell over them¬ 
selves in ‘rave’ notices. ‘At last something different!’ they cried, 
‘new perspectives and new points of view; a work of art full of 
dramatic power, wit, and poetry; sincere and tender music of rare 
artistic taste; the best kind of operetta.’ One enthusiast went so 
far as to write: ‘In a score by Oscar Straus even the heads of the 
notes laugh!’ 

But the majority of the public remained comparatively in¬ 
different to ‘Hugdietrich’, and not even the nationalist under¬ 
graduate societies found it worth making any demonstrations. It 
was only occasionally that some learned scholar complained in a 
letter to an obscure provincial paper about the way a notable king 
of antiquity had been held up to derision.... Otherwise ‘Hug¬ 
dietrich’s Bridal Journey’ was soon forgotten. 

Oscar was practical enough to sense where both ‘Nibelungs’ 
and ‘Hugdietrich’ had gone astray, and despite his natural dis¬ 
appointment, he refused to blame their lack of success on the 
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public alone. He could not change the public, but without 
descending to cheapness there was room for change in the style of 
the libretti he used—and even in , the style of the music he wrote 
for them. 

Exactly three months before ‘Hugdietrich’, Viemia had seen the 
first performance, at the Theater an der "Wien, of Lehikr’s ‘Merry 
Widow’. Its authors had deliberately broken loose from the 
alternatives of parody k la Offenbach and fantasy a la Johann 
Strauss, and the absurdities to which the successors of these two 
great men had reduced the whole species of entertainment known 
as operetta. ‘The Merry Widow’ showed not puppets, but men 
and women with human passions, the conflict of the sexes in 
luxurious Parisian boudoirs—realism in operetta. It is a little hard 
to remember or appreciate today the revolutionary development 
this seemed at the time, but Lehar and his collaborators were 
certainly taking a bold gamble with public taste. 

The gamble came off, and the public verdict was practically 
unanimous. At one blow ‘The Merry Widow’ put all the other 
operettas in the shade. Its music travelled round the globe in an 
unprecedented triumphal procession; and as a result authors were 
sitting at their desks in Vienna, Berlin, Paris, London—all over the 
world—looking for a plot along the lines of‘The Merry Widow’. 

Oscar, who attended the first-night and witnessed the remark¬ 
able scenes of enthusiasm, predicted a world success for his friend 
Lehkr, without envy and with a sincere admiration. He came also 
to an immediate personal decision: he was through with burlesque 
parodies, through with discreet pointed songs and tender little 
pieces for muted strings. ‘I wrote my “Waltz Dream”,’ he related 
many years later, ‘with the direct and conscious intention, openly 
admitted, of equalling the records set up by “The ( Merry Widow”, 
and perhaps even breaking them/ 



CHAPTER VI 


Blossom from an Indian Summer 

E VERY epoch and society is liable to produce not only- 
straight drama but also comic operas and musical comedies 
after its own image. Mozart’s ‘Figaro’ symbolized the 
approaching French Revolution; the wealth and complacency of 
the German bourgeoisie in the mid-nineteenth century were 
lovingly portrayed by Wagner in his ‘Mastersingers’; and the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas a little later on mirrored a society in 
England secure enough to laugh at itself and even ‘find a grain or 
two of truth among the chaff*. ‘La belle Helene’ provided a 
wonderfully sharp image of the Second Empire in France, and 
‘Die Fledermaus 1 a mocking but friendly one of the gemtttliche 
middle-class prosperity in the ‘Founding Years’ of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. 

So it was with ‘A Waltz Dream’, for which the Austria of 1907 
was politically and socially ripe. All through the country there 
was a late flowering of characteristic gaiety and Leichtsinn, the 
more exuberant because by all the signs it could not last much 
longer. In this ‘Indian Summer’ atmosphere, with Franz Josef now 
nearly eighty, it was generally recognized that the Empire would 
probably fall apart when he died. Political leaders began to pre¬ 
pare themselves for the big take-over, and as Viktor Adler, head 
of the Austrian Social Democrats, aptly declared, ‘Everybody 
would like to drive at least once in the royal carriage!’ 

Gone were the days—and very remote they now seemed— 
when a young prince of the Imperial House had ridden out into 
the streets during a funeral and jumped his mount over the hearse; 
when another prince had run naked, except for a buckled sabre, 
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thr ough the corridors of a famous Viennese hotel. The princes 
who now patronized these hotels came to hold secret con¬ 
ferences; the generals who accompanied them no longer had any 
time to spare for the young ladies of die opera ballet; and there 
were other forces stirring beneath the surface beside which, when 
they finally erupted, the San Francisco earthquake of 1906 would 
pale into insignificance. 

In a Viennese cafe, for instance, two Russian emigres played chess 
silently for days on end. The Czarist Foreign Office complained 
to the Austrian Foreign Minister, and demanded their extra¬ 
dition; but His Excellency could not be expected to concern him¬ 
self seriously with such trivialities. ‘The gentlemen in St. Peters¬ 
burg should not worry so much,’ he commented. ‘Do drey really 
think this Herr Lenin and Herr Trotsky might one day become 
dangerous to them?’ 

Relations with Russia were, however, something for the 
Imperial Government to worry about. There had been the un¬ 
pleasant scandal over Alfred Redl, Colonel in the Imperial General 
Staff, chief of the Army’s counter-espionage. It was not long since 
the Emperor himself had publicly thanked him for his brilliant 
work and decorated him with the Order of the Iron Crown. 
And then it was discovered that all the time Redl was selling to 
the Russian War Ministry secret plans for the Austrian Army’s 
strategy and mobilization in case of a war against Russia. One 
evening a high officer appeared in Redl’s hotel room, placed a 
loaded revolver on the table, and then left the room again, all in 
complete silence. Alfred Redl knew what was expected of him, 
and the shot with which he took his life may be considered one of 
the first shots to be fired in the European war. It was also the 
first time the Austrian public heard the fateful words: ‘in case of 
war against Russia’. 

Cracks in the facade of splendour had also been appearing in 
Germany, where Wilhelm Voigt, a discharged jail-bird and 
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former cobbler, had shown up Imperial pomp and circumstance 
in a manner reminiscent of the best comic opera. In the unif orm 
of a Captain of the Imperial Guards, accompanied by two 
Grenadiers with fixed bayonets whom he had picked up some¬ 
where in the street, Voigt entered the office of the Mayor of 
Kopenick, an industrial suburb of Berlin, imprisoned the Mayor 
by supposed order of the Emperor, hurried him off into a carriage, 
ignoring all protests, and sent him in charge of the Grenadiers to 
Berlin. 

The gallant Captain then entered the Borough Treasurer’s 
office (the main object of his visit), and commanded the Treasurer 
to give up all the money in the Treasury, amounting to 4,000 
marks (about ^400). Observing all the proprieties, he duly 
handed the Treasurer a signed receipt, gave a formal salute, left 
the building, and disappeared in the direction of the railway 
station. The hoax, of course, was quickly discovered, and Voigt 
was sent to prison for another four years; but the damage was 
done, and the Prussian reverence for uniforms had been made a 
public laughing-stock for the whole world. 

More serious an exposure was the Eulenberg affair. In his 
periodical, The Future, a journalist called Maximilian Harden drew 
public attention to a Court cabal headed by Prince Eulenberg, 
which Harden suggested was exercising intensive influence over 
all the Kaiser’s important decisions. Eulenberg was obliged to 
sue Harden, who during the trial turned from a defendant into 
a plaintiff—against the whole political system. He revealed 
scandals in internal and foreign politics, he accused the Kaiser’s 
fnends of homosexuality, and he even dared to implicate the 
Kaiser himself. 

High personages were thus gravely compromised, suspected of 
perjury and moral depravity. At the climax of the trial Eulenberg 
collapsed with a nervous breakdown, almost certainly feigned, and 
the court refused to pass judgement (apparently in obedience to an 
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Imperial directive). Nevertheless, a lurid and ugly light had been 
thrown on the Court of Wilhelm II. 

‘A Waltz Dream’ would never have come into being had the 
world of 1907 not been waltz dream-like itself; and the story of 
how it was written sounds like the plot for an old-fashioned 
musical comedy. Oscar was at that time much in the company of 
a well-known Viennese beauty, the Countess M. Influential and 
artistically gifted, with all the social graces, she had got it into her 
head that Straus must be led back to serious music. She was the 
one who would smooth his road towards die Mecca of every 
young composer: the Vienna Court Opera. 

One evening in spring the two of them sat together in the 
‘Eisvogel’, one of the restaurants in the Prater, enjoying the first 
fried chicken with cucumber salad, when twelve girls in white 
dresses and blue sashes marched on to the platform. They were 
called the ‘Prater-Swallows’, and they began to play the overture 
to ‘The Merry Nibelungs’. Weak applause followed the piece. 
Then the leader of the band took her violin, and struck up the 
first bars of die introduction to ‘The Blue Danube’; whereat the 
attitude of the listeners immediately changed: knives and forks 
were put down, the filed chicken on the plates grew cold, the 
wine in the glasses warm, and die faces all round radiated pleasure. 

Oscar noticed the transformation in die atmosphere. The 
coolness which his piece had aroused, and the endiusiasm which 
had followed Johann Strauss’ music, gave him food for thought. 
Suddenly, the dilemma of the last months was resolved, the prob¬ 
lems became absurdly uncomplicated, and he saw clearly and 
surely the road before him. That was it: he had only to write 
simple, genuine Viennese music. 

In the interval the young blonde band-leader, prototype for the 
future ‘Franzi’ in ‘A Wales Dream’, came over to Oscar’s table. 
Knowing who he was, she greeted him and then said with dis- 
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arming naivete: ‘Tell me, Herr Straus, why don’t you write a 
really gay Viennese waltz for us girls ?’ 

The Countess looked up from her plate in pained surprise, 
but Oscar smiled, took a pencil out of his pocket, drew five lines 
on the tablecloth, and began to scribble notes. Meanwhile the 
Countess’ surprise had changed into unconcealed anger, and 
although Oscar had found four bars in 3/4 time which looked 
rather good to him, the evening ended on a discordant note. 

The next evening Oscar came to the ‘Eisvogel’ again, having 
worked all day long on his new waltz, and now he showed it to 
‘Franzi’, the young band-leader. She hummed die melody, 
Oscar went to the piano and started to play it, the other girls 
joined in with their instruments—an authentic scene long before 
the days when Hollywood made such scenes a commonplace of 
musical biography. At any rate on this evening, when Oscar sat 
amongst the ‘Prater-Swallows’ and made music with them for the 
first time, sofdy, very sofdy, a melody sounded through the air, 
of which later on the great Viennese writer, Hermann Bahr, said: 
‘You hear it, and it makes you love Vienna more than ever!’ 



From then on, Oscar came to the ‘Eisvogel’ every evening. He 
made friends widi all the girls, and became very fond of ‘Franzi’. 
She told him of the journeys the ‘Prater-Swallows’ bad made, as 
far as Russia, South Africa, South America; and how once in Rio 
de Janeiro they had suddenly felt homesick for Vienna and begun 
to play Schubert’s ‘Trout’. While she talked, Oscar found some¬ 
thing for which he had been searching for many years, the 
operetta he felt destined to write. ‘Franzi’, the Prater-Swallows, 
homesickness, these were perfect ingredients; but he still needed 
the right libretto. 

Every night, only a few tables away from Oscar, there sat at 
the ‘Eisvogel’ Leopold Jacobson, a yonng Viennese writer who 
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had also been impressed by the success of ‘The Merry Widow’ 
and who felt confident he could himself write a modem libretto 
with a particular idea he had in mind. The central character was 
to be a young Viennese officer commandeered into a foreign 
country and ordered to marry a princess. But apart from this 
Jacobson, too, had no plot—until one day he came across a short 
story called ‘Nux, the Prince Consort’. Before he was half-way 
through it, he knew he had found what he was looking for. 

He spoke to Oscar about it, Oscar told him about the ‘Prater- 
Swallows’, and suggested making their leader one of the main 
characters. Jacobson’s lieutenant could fall in love with her, but 
she, realizing she was not for him, could heroically bring together 
the lieutenant and his princess in the last act. A splendid idea, 
Jacobson agreed, and in a few minutes they were hard at work, in 
the throes of their first collaboration. 

It was said of Offenbach that he collected the characters for his 
operettas from the cafe on the Boulevard des Italiens. Straus and 
Jacobson looked round the ‘Eisvogel’, and found their characters 
on the spot: elegant young lieutenants, sinister elderly colonels, 
beautiful countesses, light-hearted rascals holding power at Court 
—and ‘Franzi’ with her girls’ band. All the composer and his 
librettist had to do was to lift them from the proasic and not 
always attractive real-life atmosphere, and to surround them with 
gaiety, sentiment, and music. 

Jacobson did not feel he could manage the lyrics, and Oscar 
suggested Rideamus for this part of the work. But Rideamus had 
had enough of operettas after the ‘Nibelungs’ and ‘Hugdietrich’, 
and he politely declined—with the comment that he did not like 
having his carefully constructed verse being drowned by the 
big drum. In the end Oscar and Jacobson agreed on Felix Dor- 
mann, a young Viennese poet; the three of them retired to Baden, 
near Vienna; book and music were finished in just a fortnight. 
(‘ Offenbach thought a composer should sleep with his librettists in 
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the same bed/ Oscar observed later. ‘This goes a little far for my 
personal taste, but I can see the advantages in the idea! 1 ) 

When the authors offered their work to the Carltheater, its 
manager was nearly bankrupt; but he was shrewd enough to 
realize die prospects of what he was being offered, and rehearsals 
began. Oscar knew from the very beginning that he had here the 
makings of a big success; but the rehearsals grew more and more 
tiresome, he was often disappointed, and became extremely 
apprehensive. By the dress rehearsal he felt he had completely lost 
his critical faculty, and did not know any longer whether ‘A 
Waltz Dream’ was good or bad. 

After the dress rehearsal Countess M. came into his room. *We 
haven’t met for a long time, Oscar,’ she began, ‘but my feelings 
for you are unchanged and I am thinking only of your own 
good.’ Then she knelt down before him, and raising her arms 
dramatically heavenwards she implored him even now to avert 
catastrophe by withdrawing ‘A Waltz Dream’, this ‘horribly 
vulgar product of a disastrous visit to the Prater .. .’ 

At the stage-door ‘Franzi’ was waiting for Oscar. Next week the 
Prater-Swallows would again fly out into the world. Tears ran 
down her cheeks, she had come to say good-bye to the composer 
and thank him, to wish him all the best ofluck for the following 
night.... 

The success of ‘A Waltz Dream’ (‘Ein Walzertraum’) was in 
feet almost decided from the moment when Oscar Straus arrived 
at the conductor’s desk, took the baton in his hand, and began the 
overture: 



Then, in the show itself, there was such a wealth of sheer melody 
to he enjoyed: the song of the princess with its simple 6/8 folk¬ 
song tune, which somehow carries a remote reminiscence of a 


‘Parsifel’ motif— 
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the impudent Habsburg-parody in the dynasty trio— 



the sensually sweet Niki-Franzi duet— 



the piccolo song, during which the solo violin, piccolo flute, and 
strings pizzicati are all up to their tricks in the orchestra— 


and finally, overshadowing all, ‘A Waltz Dream’ itself— 


Each number succeeded splendidly, and the public went wild 
with enthusiasm, realizing instinctively that here was a new 
masterpiece: a brilliant book, mated to a magnificent score, in 
which every single bar seemed inspired. 

The same evening as this first night, ‘The Merry Widow’ was 
being given its three-hundredth performance; but Oscar’s 
audacious hope of breaking Lehltr’s record was soon to become a 
reality: in the coining years Vienna celebrated the five-hundredth 
performance of‘A Waltz Dream’, the seven hundred and fiftieth, 
and finally the thousandth—a unique event in the annals of the 
Viennese theatre. 

Its success in Vienna was rapidly repeated all over Europe, in 
Berlin, Paris, Milan, St. Petersburg—and eventually even in 
Sydney, Tokio, Johannesburg, and New York, where at the 
Broadway Theatre Edward Johnson, afterwards director of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang the part of Niki. 

In London, however, ‘A Waltz Dream’ strangely flopped on its 
first presentation, even though Queen Alexandra attended the 
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premise at the old Hicks Theatre. Perhaps the North Country 
Gertie Millar, although a favourite of London audiences, seemed 
to lack the Viennese fire and temperament for the impulsi ve 
Franzi. Perhaps excessive publicity had made the audience expect 
too much, and the tunes of the all-conquering ‘Merry Widow’ 
were too new in their ears. At any rate, one of the papers reported 
next morning with all due melancholy that ‘London seems to have 
closed its ears to the melodies of Oscar Straus, has even failed for 
once to appreciate its own Gertie Millar; and the harsh things 
which admirers of “A Waltz Dream” have to say about the intelli¬ 
gence of the London public, appear not altogether unjustified... 

A few weeks later the show was withdrawn. 

But George Edwardes, the great London impresario, whose ears 
never deceived him, knew what an injustice had been done to a 
masterpiece. ‘The Governor’ let the furore over ‘The Merry 
Widow’ quietly die down, and then, three years later, produced 
‘A Waltz Dream’ again on a more lavish scale. In a new adapta¬ 
tion, with London’s new favourite, Lily Elsie, as Franzi, it became 
the hit which it had been everywhere else. 

This time even the most ardent supporters of ‘The Merry 
Widow’ admitted their conversion into ‘Waltz Dream’ fans, 
giving it a belated but tremendous welcome. Up to the beginning 
of the First World War, in the first seven years, that is, of its 
existence, ‘A Waltz Dream’ had had about ten thousand per¬ 
formances all over the world; and the total number of its per¬ 
formances up to Oscar Straus’ death would certainly be over three 
times that number. 

One rather unusual by-product of the show’s success in Vienna 
was particularly noticeable round the Carltheater itself. Countless 
ladies of easy virtue left the scene of their activity on the outskirts 
of Vienna and moved into the Praterstrasse in front of the theatre, 
hoping for an increase in turn-over. They were fir from, dis¬ 
appointed in their hopes; and their business (possibly stimulated 
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by Oscar’s seductive melodies) developed to such incredible 
dimensions that many of the till-then blameless houses near the 
theatre had to adapt themselves to the new demands. 

One day, after many months prosperity among the ‘personnel’ 
and the landlords who cared for their comforts, the terrible news 
spread that ‘A Waltz Dream’ was soon to be withdrawn; at 
which the interested parties formed an ad-hoc committee and sent a 
letter to Herr Oscar Straus thanking him on behalf of all con¬ 
cerned for the enlargement of their working possibilities. They 
deeply regretted the end of the record rim, and expressed the hope 
that Herr Straus would very soon write another work with equally 
happy and stimulating effects. 

Thirty years later, fleeing before the Nazi hordes which were 
racing through France, Oscar was caught up by the invaders at 
Vichy. A Viennese S.S. regiment passed through the town, and 
he was surprised to notice that the youngsters in this regiment, 
little more than boys, were continually singing and whistling 
melodies from his ‘Waltz Dream’. But considering that Dr. 
Goebbels had years ago forbidden every performance of his 
works, Oscar could not understand the wave of popularity for his 
melodies which this seemed to indicate. 

A long while later, after the end of the war, he found the 
solution to the puzzle. Goebbels had forbidden all theatres, radio 
stations, gramophone firms, and orchestras to play or perform any 
music by Straus; but he forgot the hurdy-gurdy men. They did 
not seem important enough to be honoured with a special ban, 
and thus the good old street-musicians kept Straus music going all 
through the war years. They reminded the people of Vienna that 
once upon a time there was ‘A Waltz Dream’ and perhaps some 
day there would be again. 

In the winter of 195a, when Oscar was passing through Diissel- 
dorf by car, he noticed that ‘A Waltz Dream’ was being per¬ 
formed at the Opera House that evening, and decided to stop in 
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Diisseldorf for the night and watch the performance. The public 
quickly recognized the eighty-two-year-old composer, and gave 
him an immense ovation. He was dragged to the conductor’s 
desk, and had to conduct the interlude between the second and 
third acts. The applause which followed obliged him to give an 
encore, then a second, and then a third. As even after that the 
public could not be silenced, Oscar turned round and said: ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, thank you very much indeed, but please do not 
forget there is still a third act to come!’ 

In Hollywood a young lady journalist once asked him: ‘Mr. 
Straus, if you could live over again one moment in your whole 
life, just one, which would it be?’ To which Oscar replied un¬ 
hesitatingly: ‘The opening night of “A Waltz Dream”, my dear. 
Yes, that one opening night! Never before or since have I had 
that overwhelming feeling of having all my ambitions achieved, 
of sitting on top of the world—and being absurdly, deliriously, 
happy!’ 
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THE LAST WALTZ 


CHAPTER VII 

‘The Chocolate Soldier J and Clara 

T HE profits made from ‘A Waltz Dream’ were astonishing j 
measured even by Hollywood standards of today. At first 
sight indeed it may be hard for ns to understand how a 
composer could possibly become rich on a single work, way back 
in 1907, when there were no receipts to be taken into account 
from gramophone records, film, radio, or television; when the 
international Performing Right Societies, which today secure 
their money for authors and composers from performances all 
over the world, had hardly begun to function; when copyright 
laws still permitted musical pirates to carry on their dark practices. 
Yet even so Leh&r with his ‘Merry Widow’, Fall with his ‘Dollar 
Princess’, and Straus with his ‘A Waltz Dream’, all made vast 
fortunes. 

On closer examination, the answer to this puzzle is easy enough: 
there was an increasingly pressing demand for entertainment 
among the public of those days; masses of those who in later years 
would enjoy the other media of entertainment, now treated the 
theatre as their chief form of diversion; they also bought thousands 
of piano scores, songs, and ‘selections’, which were then played at 
home on the piano, as there was hardly any other possibility of 
hearing the music again. Theatrical impresarios paid their 10 per 
cent royalties nicely, and the publishers settled their accounts 
punctually on (he first of every month. From all these sources 
fantastic sums reached the composers, for there were five to six 
hundred provincial theatres in Germany and Austria, whose daily 
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bread was the success of a new Viennese operetta; and five to six 
million homely pianos, on the stools of which die main waltz from 
the ‘Widow’, ‘Dollar Princess', or ‘A Waltz Dream’ would be 
lying—and very likely all three of them. 

Within a few months of the first performance of ‘The Merry 
Widow’, Lehar was able to satisfy every Austrian’s dream, by 
becoming the landlord of a four-story house in Vi enna. Leo Pall, 
too, built his dream house, in the precincts of a lovely park in 
Hietzing, the smartest and most beautiful suburb of Vienna. He 
filled the house with valuable pictures, carpets, and works of art, 
and brought to it his father, mother, brothers, and sisters, so as to 
have his family all round him. 

It was Straus, however, who seemed after ‘A Waltz Dream’ to 
have become th e grand-seigneur of the operetta. On that Sunday 
morning of March 3, when he read the ecstatic praises of the 
previous evening’s premiere in all the Viennese papers, he had in 
fact reached the top of his profession, and there he stayed for the 
remaining forty-seven years of his life. Suddenly his monthly 
income was ten times as big as die salary of an Imperial Prime 
Minister, his luxurious apartment saw lavish and splendid parties; 
when he was in Vienna he kept a fiacre standing before the door; 
he was able to travel freely, and was to be seen everywhere the 
great ones met. He became a favourite with Vienna’s society 
hostesses, pardy, no doubt, because at forty he was an extremely 
eligible ‘young man’ for their unmarried daughters. 

Yet although these things—money, luxury, comfort, high 
society—had come so suddenly into Oscar’s life, they did not turn 
his head. He was in some ways ‘a bom millionaire’, and he took 
cheerfully all the advantages money could buy, without missing 
them on the rare occasions when the money was absent. He was 
often extravagant, but without self-consciousness or exhibition¬ 
ism, and he never allowed the prospect of financial gain to 
interfere with his' artistic ambitions and ideals. * “A Waltz 
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Dream,”’ he said later, and with truth, ‘never made me 
royalty-conscious.’ 

The cheques which accumulated on his writing-desk could not 
stifle his artistic conscience; instead they were a continual incentive 
to greater achievements. Perhaps Bruch’s remarks about his 
inclination towards frivolity had their effect, after all; perhaps it 
was the clear, pure line of the fugues he had once written for ‘old’ 
Gradener: the fact remains that after the extraordinary success of 
‘A Waltz Dream’ Oscar showed a fanatical determination to 
improve the operetta as such, and to conclude a successful synthesis 
between the things he wanted and the things the public demanded. 

One day Jacobson talked to Oscar about Bernard Shaw’s 
comedy, ‘Arms and the Man’: here perhaps was a latent possibility 
for theintelligentmusical play which Oscar was always looking for. 

Bluntschli, son of a Swiss hotel proprietor, is fighting in the 
Balkan wars; his outward appearance is most unheroic, his attitude 
to patriotism and military prowess is flippant and light-hearted; 
but when it comes down to brass tacks, he shows himself a better 
and more practical warrior than any of the Bulgarian officers with 
their swagger and colourful uniforms. Bluntschli, the anti¬ 
romantic ‘Chocolate Soldier’, looked a truly Offenbachian charac¬ 
ter, and some of the situations in his wooing of Raina, daughter of 
the blustering Bulgarian Major Pctkoff, seemed to Jacobson to cry 
out for musical development. Oscar thought so too, and was 
delighted with the idea from the outset; it only remained to get 
Mr. Shaw’s permission to adapt the play. 

For this difficult assignment (Shaw was known to have strong 
opinions on authors’ rights) they obtained the services of a mutual 
friend, Siegfried Trebitsch, who had translated Shaw into German 
with great patience and loving care, at a time when the play¬ 
wright’s work was still a matter of bitter controversy in England. 
He had, in feet, boosted Shaw’s stock generally, and contributed 
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a good deal to Shaw’s eventual fame in Europe. So Jacobson 
turned to Trebitsch, and Trebitsch suggested to Shaw that he 
should give permission for a ‘musical’ to be made out of‘Arms and 
the Man’, on which Shaw would receive a share of the royalties. 

As expected, G. B. S. at first refused, arguing that if the musical 
play were successful, his comedy might sink into oblivion. ‘Who 
do you think’—his argument ran—‘is still interested today in 
Sardou’s “Tosca” and Verga's “Cavalleria Rusticana”? Is there 
anyone in the world fool enough to perform Meilhac and Halevy’s 
“LaReveillon” or “L’Attache” without the music of “Die Fleder- 
maus” and “The Merry Widow” respectively?’ 

But Trebitsch persisted with his request, until Shaw finally con¬ 
sented to the use of the plot of his comedy as the basis of an 
operetta (the dialogue must in no circumstances be used), pro¬ 
vided two conditions were fulfilled—the conditions proving 
utterly unexpected and also distinctly un-Shavian. 

The first was that all posters and announcements concerning the 
musical play were to carry a notice making it quite dear that this 
was ‘an unauthorized parody of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play, “Arms 
and the Man”,’ The second condition was even more surprising: 
Mr. Shaw refused emphatically to accept any sort of financial 
reward which might result from the musical play. He would have 
nothing to do with it dther artistically or financially. 

In later years, whenever anybody mentioned ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier’, Shaw professed extreme annoyance at his unintended 
generosity. ‘You see what you did there,’ he told Trebitsch; 
‘those chaps in Vienna now have a world success, and we don’t 
get a farthing from it.’ When Trebitsch pointed out that, despite 
‘The Chocolate Soldier’, ‘Arms and the Man’ was still one of 
Shaw’s most popular plays, the playwright laughed: ‘Of course it 
is, or do you put me in the same class as Sardou, Verga, Meilhac, 
and Hal£vy?* 

Thirty years later ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ was to be filmed in 
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Hollywood. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer had bought the tights of 
Straus’ music, and were now confronted with the problem of 
obtaining Bernard Shaw’s permission; but Shaw remained 
adamant. If the gentlemen in Hollywood wanted to make ‘Arms 
and the Man’ into a film, then they had to pay Inis price; he was 
not concerned with what they might do with it afterwards, 
whether they put some music to it or not, as long as they paid the 
agreed sum. 

The sum he demanded, however, seemed to preclude all 
possibility of an agreement, so Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s ‘big 
boss’, Mr. Louis B. Mayer himself, came over to Europe and sur¬ 
prised G. B. S. at his home in the quiet little Hertfordshire village 
of Ayot St. Lawrence. What happened there in the next few 
days has been reported many times: Mayer kept on assuring Shaw 
that with this film his comedy would take its supreme form, and 
Shaw kept on responding by asking even higher amounts. 

‘Look, Mr. Shaw,’ said the exhausted film magnate one day; 
‘if we are both men of goodwill and show this goodwill to one 
another, there must surely be some sort of way we can come to an 
agreement?’ 

Shaw looked at the plump little American for a moment, and 
then replied: ‘No, Mr. Mayer, I fear we two will never understand 
each other. You’re an idealist, you see, whereas I’m only a 
business man!’ 

In the end Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer made the best of a bad job: 
as Shaw’s play could not be used, they took another one, and tried 
to set it to Straus’ music for ‘The Chocolate Soldier’. This proved 
a hopeless endeavour, and the resulting product was neither Shaw 
nor Straus; it was cheap everyday Hollywood, and made very 
little impact on film-goers. 

‘The Chocolate Soldier’ ('Der tapfere Soldat’) was first per¬ 
formed at the Theater an der Wien on November 14,1908. There 
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Lieutenant Niki was too fresh in the audience’s memories for 
them to appreciate Lieutenant Bluntschli’s mordant realism; an 
exceptionally good cast had carried ‘A Waltz Dream’ to success, 
whereas some very bad miscasting stopped ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier’ from coming properly to life. Perhaps altogether, 1908 
was as wrong for the impudent ‘Chocolate Soldier’ as 1907 had 
been brilliantly right for the sentimental * A Waltz Dream’. 

During the celebrations for Oscar’s eightieth birthday, an 
enthusiastic admirer reminded his listeners of all the beauties, both 
apparent and hidden, in the score of‘The Chocolate Soldier’, and 
called it Straus’ best work. This was greeted with terrific applause, 
but when replying to the speech, Oscar turned to the enthusiast 
and said with a smile: ‘If all the people who told me that about 
“The Chocolate Soldier” during the last forty years had come to 
the Theater an der Wien while it was on, it would have run longer 
than “Die Fledermaus”, “The Merry Widow”, and “Lilac Time” 
all put together!’ 

But as things were, very few people did come, and the manage¬ 
ment knew that in spite of some splendid notices Straus had not 
this time made the grade. The day after the first-night they 
started rehearsals for their next production. 

After this ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ should have soon, by all 
reasonable expectations, been completely forgotten like so many 
other operettas of that day. Instead of which, by one of the 
incalculable turns of fortune that always have happened, and 
always will, in the theatrical profession, this near-flop in Vienna 
conquered the world, and made Oscar’s name the best-known 
and most glamorous of all the Viennese operetta composers. 

The names of Shaw and Straus were enough to induce Fred 
C. Whitney, a leading impresario in New York, to buy the play 
before it had opened in Vienna, but after its mediocre reception 
there he would not at first take the gamble of producing it. He 
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liked the music, but found the book light-weight and ineffective. 
The agreements were signed, however, and there was no way out; 
so Whitney decided to try it out in Philadelphia. 

To his surprise ‘The Chocolate Soldier did not flop. The 
audience laughed, they came again, and the music shops soon had 
heavy demands for Nadina’s song: ‘My Hero’. Two months later 
the operetta began its real world career in New York. To put it 
‘on the map’ in a big way, Whitney hit on a simple but effective 
stunt: the New York Times having given it an excellent notice, 
Whitney had 250,000 copies of this notice reprinted, which were 
then distributed through the whole of New York during the 
course of a single evening. The trick worked, and next morning 
the box office was beleaguered with thousands of would-be ticket- 
buyers; it stayed like that for an entire year. 

After the New York success he made arrangements for the 
show to be put on in London, at the Lyric Theatre with an 
admirable cast—Constance Drever as Nadina and C. H. Work¬ 
man as Bluntschli—and produced it very cleverly after the style 
of a comic opera, with much first-class singing and fine orchestral 
playing. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw fulfilled expectations and enlivened the pro¬ 
ceedings by acting as a sort of perverse publicity agent. He gave 
interviews all over Fleet Street saying that this ‘Chocolate Cream 
Soldier’, or whatever the musical was called, had stripped his 
‘Arms and the Man’ of all its cream—and was only what might be 
expected from the unauthorized parody of a Shavian masterpiece! 
There was much more in this vein, but the public had heard 
rumours that G. B. S. had secretly had a hand in adapting his 
play, and decided that all this talk was merely good pubhdty. 

In the end it was the music which decided the issue. One critic 
reported that its quality excited the audience to frenzy, and accord¬ 
ing to another critic’s recollections, not since the first night of 
'The Mikado’ had the; final curtain fallen amidst more frantic 
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demonstrations of delight. The audience, a third asserted, were 
drunk with the sheer glory of sound. All of them agreed that the 
waltz ‘My Hero’, which at the Vienna first-night few people 
seemed to have noticed, would alone draw all London to the 
Lyric Theatre. The miracle of the operetta’s sudden resurrection 
was almost surpassed by the amazing career on which ‘My Hero’ 
now started. 

Straus said himself that he wrote the music for it to the lyric 
which was given him, and had only one purpose in mind, that of 
fitting the situation. ‘I liked the melody as it came to me in a 
single flash,’ he confessed, ‘but never in my wildest dreams did I 
suspect that it was destined for the popularity it has been lucky 
enough to achieve. Had I known that, you can be quite sure I 
should never have used the theme at the very beginning of Act I!’ 

From Grace Moore to Rise Stevens, from Marie Jeritza to 
Jeanette Macdonald, there can be few professional sopranos in the 
world who have not at one time or another included ‘My Hero’ in 
their repertoire—and few composers of light music who did not 
fed an admiration tinged with envy for what Oscar Levant sar¬ 
donically called ‘its excruciating ascending climax'. Arnold 
Schoenberg used to analyse it with his pupils in all seriousness, 
George Gershwin frankly admitted his ‘great and sincere fondness 
for it’, and Franz Lehar said: ‘This one song has done more than 
hundreds of others to make operetta what it is today, a work of 
art!’ 

In England and America ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ reached 
figures surpassing those of‘A Waltz Dream’. More than once ten 
touring companies were on the road with it in the United States 
alone. It was continually being revived, with ever more glamorous 
casts; hut the remarkable thing about all these revivals (in contrast 
to revivals of other old musicals) was that book and score were 
always without cuts or additions, just as they were originally 
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written. This makes more mysterious than ever the initial com¬ 
parative failure at the Theater an der Wien. 

Today, after about fifty thousand performances altogether, ‘The 
Chocolate Soldier* is still considered in England and America one 
of the greatest ‘musical comedies’ ever written, one whose score 
‘falls short of the best Strauss tradition only by the drop ping of a 
final consonant’. 

Around 1908 it was the custom in the Viennese musical theatre 
for the composer to appear at the desk of the orchestra at every 
twenty-fifth, fiftieth, seventy-fifth, and hundredth performance, 
to conduct his work and take his bow (after the second act) 
amidst a veritable grove of flowers. For the twenty-fifth per¬ 
formance of‘The Chocolate Soldier’, Straus could not be reached 
by telephone, no reply was received to telegrams sent, and he was 
not seen in the theatre that night. The audience confidently 
assumed, therefore, that the composer himself admitted a failure 
and was disowning his latest brain-child. They were not dis¬ 
pleased; there is always something slightly pleasurable in seeing 
the mighty humbled. 

On the next morning, however, they read in their papers that 
Straus had had something better to do on the previous night than 
receive swiftly withering laurel leaves. Oscar had in fact got 
married, and was already on his way to Monte Carlo for the 
honeymoon. 

The much-envied lady who had succeeded in winning one of 
the most interesting men in Vienna was a young music student, 
Clara Singer by name, who had just set out on her own career. 
She was considered one of the most brilliant girls in the city: 
beautiful, intelligent, and ambitious, she was to be seen wherever 
serious music was being played, and often in the company of 
a young composer, Alban Berg. Like Clara, Alban was in his 
early twenties, and many people predicted a brilliant career for 
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him. The future composer of ‘Wozzek’ had written his first songs 
for Clara—she sang them and made them into successes. Naturally 
her musical ideas were influenced by Berg, and revolved round 
Gustav Mahler, Arnold Schoenberg, and the young Viennese 
modernists. Anything under that level seemed to her cheap, 
ordinary, and unworthy of serious interest. 

One day Papa and Mama Singer invited a young man to after¬ 
noon tea, telling Clara that, besides being deeply in love with her, 
he was wealthy, came from a good family, and was the future heir 
to a well-known vinegar factory. These facts about her suitor did 
not prepossess Clara greatly in his favour, and in any case the gift 
he handed her on arrival put him completely out of court. 

Knowing the lady of his heart loved music, he had gone into a 
music shop, and there bought, on a salesman’s recommendation, 
the newest and at the time most popular volume of music: a 
piano-score of ‘A Waltz Dream 5 . History does not relate what 
sort of music Clara might have expected as token of the young 
man’s esteem—perhaps the score of Schoenberg’s ‘Gurre Lieder’, 
which had just been published—but when her eyes fell on ‘A 
Waltz Dream’ she seized the bright new score and began be¬ 
labouring the vinegar expert with it so furiously that the poor 
man (doubtless thanking Heaven for saving him at the last minute 
firom such a termagant) fled in horror from the inhospitable house. 

Three weeks later Oscar, quite unaware of the disgraceful pur¬ 
pose to which the young lady had put his spiritual product, was 
introduced to Clara. They did not speak to one another much 
that first evening, and Clara was more than surprised to be asked 
by Oscar before he departed: ‘When do we see each other again? 5 
The next day he called for her at her singing lesson, complete with 
fur-coat, top-hat, and his own fiacre. He invited her and her 
parents to come and see ‘A Waltz Dream’—and he proposed to 
her. On December 9,1908 they were married, and they remained 
together till Oscar’s death. 
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It was a quiet and simple wedding with only family and 
intimate friends present, including a young lady called Fraulein 
Baum, daughter of a friend of Papa Singer, who played Oscar’s 
‘Old-Viennese Ronde 5 on a solo harp while bride and bridegroom 
waited towards the altar. At that period she was playing her 
instrument nightly in the Court Opera orchestra, and a few years 
later she feE in love with her conductor, Ernst Lehrt, and married 
him. Frau Lehrt, however, is better known to the world under a 
different name: giving up the harp for professional purposes, she 
took to the pen, and as Vicki Baum wrote twenty or more world 
best-seUers. 

The Lehrts were young and hospitable but not too well-off, 
and it is to soon after their marriage that we must date Vicki’s 
famous story of ‘Casimir the Carp'. She wanted to invite Oscar 
and Clara to a Christmas Eve dinner at which she would cook one 
of Oscar’s favourite dishes: fried carp. Like turkeys in England, 
however, carp in Vienna fetched rather exorbitant prices around 
Christmas-time, so the economical Frau Lehrt had the splendid 
idea of buying her carp in October for half the amount. 

Proudly she brought it home in her shopping-basket, fiEed the 
bath-tub with fresh water, and let the friendly fish swim about in 
it. “When her husband came borne, sbe showed him the treasure, 
and they both started feeding die carp. It did not take long for the 
Lehrts to become extremely fond of the fish, and almost to give 
him first place in the household; they christened him Casimir to 
cement the relationship. For weeks Oscar and Clara were kept 
informed about Casimir’s daily progress: soon he not only recog¬ 
nized Ernst and Vicki, and greeted them every morning with a 
slight smile; but it was only a matter of honors, apparently, before 
he would start making some sort of noise. 

The nearer Christmas Eve came, the fonder the Lehrts grew of 
Casimir. At one point there was nearly a quarrel with the Straus 
family when Oscar suddenly rang up Vicki and informed her that 
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he had changed his mind: he only wanted half of Casimir to be 
fried, the other half he would prefer jellied. Vicki had to make a 
big effort at the other end of the wire to avoid bursting into tears: 
how could a man speak so brutally about one of our dumb 
friends? 

After that, bulletins about Casimir became rarer, and round 
about December 20 all talk about him ceased completely. On 
Christinas Eve Oscar and Clara came to the Lehrts in joyful 
expectation of consuming Casimir half-fried and half-jellied. 
Vicki and Ernst said very little when the Strauses arrived, and 
when the great moment came and Ernst led the guests into the 
dining-room, Vicki disappeared into the kitchen for a moment 
and re-emerged bearing a dish full of steaming hot'—goulash! 

Oscar looked at Clara in surprise, Herr Lehrt looked shyly at 
the Strauses, and Vicki served the famous Hungarian national dish 
as though nothing had happened. No one mentioned Casimir; 
the goulash was eaten, the Strauses praised Vicki’s culinary skill 
with a certain reserve, and after wishing the Lehrts a very happy 
Christmas, they went home sooner than usual. Casimir, mean¬ 
while, was still swimming blissfully round his bath-tub, doubtless 
much reassured by the knowledge that he now held a life position 
as companion of honour in the Lehrt household.. .. 

The Strauses settled down, Oscar bought a house in Vienna, 
in Auhofgasse, and within a year completed three major works, 
of which the first was his operetta ‘Didi’. Victor Leon, co¬ 
author of the ‘Merry Widow’ book, suggested Sardou’s ‘La 
Marquise’ as the plot: a rich young lady singer gives money to a 
Marquis who has come down in the world, so that he should 
marry her; they marry, with distinct reservations on both sides, 
but the Marquis soon falls in love with his wife, and at the very 
end she reciprocates his sentiments. Sardou gave his permission 
for the adaptation, but neither he nor Oscar and Leon knew that 
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Lehar was just then, working on a new operetta, ‘The Count of 
Luxembourg’, with the same basic situation. 

'Didi’, though it had an enchanting score, proved one of Oscar’s 
unluckier works. It was performed for the first time on a day most 
unfortunate for a premiere: Louis Bleriot, the French aviator, had 
come to Vienna that same day and the whole town, with die old 
Emperor at its head, went out to welcome the brave man who only 
a few weeks before had succeeded in flying across the English 
Channel from Calais to Dover. A hundred thousand people lined 
the streets to greet M. Bleriot, and in the evening very few were 
interested in the first-night of a musical play, even by Oscar 
Straus. 

Among the more disinterested was the composer himself—for 
Oscar was just then finishing the score of a full-length comic 
opera, 'The Valley of Love’ (‘Das Tal der Liebe’), which was 
much more to his own taste than ‘Didi’. It seemed to contain all 
the elements for a good opdra comique: the gay Countess falling in 
love with the young Grenadier, the old Count looking for some 
means of rediscovering his youthful powers, and of course the 
‘watch committee’ anxious to bring order and chastity into the 
valley of love. In just under three months Oscar finished the score 
and had the opera produced at the Volksoper in Vienna. "With its 
beautiful ensemble numbers, tender and passionate love duets, and 
the subtly orchestrated period dances, it was often performed, and 
still remains one of Oscar’s most delightful and ambitious scores. 

At the same time as ‘Didi’ and ‘Valley of Love’—a remarkable 
feat of musical versatility—Oscar wrote a piano concerto (in 
B-minor), which proved in many contemporary performances a 
piece full of delicate melodies and effective moments for its 
instrument. But soon after these excursions into opera and 
symphonic music Oscar again turned to operetta, and produced 
‘Mein junger Herr’ (presented at London’s Shaftesbury Theatre 
as ‘My Son John’), followed in quick succession by 'Venus in the 
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Forest’ (‘Venus ixn Griinen’) and ‘The Little Girl Friend’ (‘Die 
kleine Freundin’). 

It was in these days too that Oscar began a collaboration with 
the great Viennese playwright and poet, Arthur Schnitzler. They 
had met socially,- and as each admired the other’s work, they soon 
‘found themselves’ artistically as well. Schnitzler had written a 
one-act play for puppets, ‘Der tapferc Cassiari (‘The Brave 
Cassian’), which he proposed to turn into the libretto for an opera. 
When he had done this, Oscar worked zealously on the score. 

A selected company of members of the Court Opera performed 
the work at a charity performance, where Felix von Weingartner, 
then the Opera’s director, saw and accepted it. But before the 
rehearsals could begin he had resigned his position, and his suc¬ 
cessor, Hans Gregor, refused to take over works contracted for by 
Weingartner. Oscar tried in vain to convince Gregor of the 
qualities of his opera, but although the new director was never 
persuaded, he eventually said: ‘I suggest a cpmpromise, Straus: 
will you write a ballet for us?’ 

Oscar agreed, and so became the first operetta composer after 
Johann Strauss to reach the sacred portals of the Viennese Court 
Opera; and his charming ballet, ‘The Princess of Tragant’ (‘Die 
Prinzessin von Tragant’) started its gay existence with all its 
lovely marches, gavottes, minuets, and waltzes— 



In 191a, tempted by attractive fees, Oscar accepted commis¬ 
sions to write two musical comedies for London theatres. 'The 
Dancing Viennese’, produced at the Coliseum, was sung and 
acted in German by a Viennese cast, and not surprisingly, as no¬ 
body in the audience had any idea what the whole thing was about, 
it did not last many nights. ‘Love and Laughter’ at the Lyric 
suffered a slightly better fate, but even the most lavish production, 
with aeroplane, magic wells, a whole cathedral, and an entire 
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brass band on the stage, could not redeem a stupid plot about a 
prince and princess from two Ruritanian countries who fell in love 
without knowing each other’s identity. 

Oscar’s next book was more worthy of his talents. Many years 
ago, when he was a little boy, Mama had pointed out to Him, in 
the Viennese Stadt-Park, an old lady who had once been loved by 
Napoleon’s son, the Duke of Reichstadt, and who had hypnotized 
the whole of Europe with her dancing: the great Fanny Elssler. 
Now, forty years later, Oscar wrote the music for a piece called 
‘Die himmelblaue Zeit’ (‘When Skies Were Blue’), with Fanny 
Elsser as its heroine. And hardly was the premiere over, when he 
was again at Ins writing-desk ready to start a new work. 

In the last five years he had written one full-length opera and 
one short one, a piano-concerto and a ballet, five operettas, and 
two musical comedies. He had fulfilled faithfully all the obliga¬ 
tions which world fame had bestowed upon him. He had con¬ 
ducted first-nights in London, Paris, Rome, and St. Petersburg. 
Now he wanted to spend the summer in Ischl ‘listening to the 
sound of Salzkammergut forests’—and quietly finishing a score 
which he believed would be one of his best. 

It was a gloriously hot Sunday morning in June, and Oscar was 
sitting on die terrace of his house. Much had happened in the 
world since ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ started its surprising career. 
Edward VII, the Peacemaker, had died, and a new King and 
Queen had been crowned in Westminster Abbey. 150,000 
people had died in a Sicilian earthquake, and 1,500 were drowned 
when the Titanic ran into an iceberg. Amundsen had discovered 
the South Pole, and a madman had stolen Leonardo’s ‘Mona 
Lisa’ from the Louvre. 

Oscar looked tenderly at his cigar and sipped a cool drink. He 
was contented and happy—the ups and downs of the theatrical 
profession did not trouble him. He was established as one of the 
world’s most celebrated composers, in Clara he had found the 
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ideal companion of his life, and in young Erwin a little son he 
adored. Yes—at forty-four he could truly say that life had been 
more than kind to him. 

It was the hour when the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to 
the Austrian throne, drove into the small Bosnian town of Sara¬ 
jevo. He looked with a friendly smile on all the gay people who 
lined the streets and waved their little flags. Then he turned to his 
wife and said: ‘"What a wonderful country this is....' 

At that very moment the bombs exploded round him, and 
a few minutes later husband and wife were lying in a pool of 
blood. The grim news spread like lightning, and the area of blue 
sky from Oscar’s ‘Himmelblaue Zeit’ started shrinking rapidly. 
Lights began to go out all over Europe. 

The Waltz Dream faded away. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Operetta’s Heyday 

I N the full eighty years of its existence the Viennese operetta 
produced about seven hundred works. 

Ten of these may be called masterpieces: Johann Strauss’ 
‘Medcrmaus’ and ‘Gypsy Baron, Millocker’s ‘Beggar Student’, 
Supp£’s ‘Boccacio’, Heuberger’s ‘Opera Ball’, Lehk’s “Merry 
Widow’ and ‘Count of Luxembourg’, Oscar Straus’ ‘A Waltz 
Dream’ and ‘The Chocolate Soldier’, and Leo Fall’s ‘Dollar 
Princess’. Their merits are not only excellent books and gloriously 
inspired music; they gained a permanent and universal appeal by 
painting lovingly and completely a particular society at a par¬ 
ticular point in time. Eight further musical plays, though not 
possessing these extra qualities, stand far above the average as 
extremely successful, original works, which can still give pleasure 
to millions and rate high in entertainment value: Leh&r’s ‘Land 
of Smiles’, Straus’ ‘The Last Waltz', Fall's ‘Madame Pompa¬ 
dour’, Zeller’s ‘Birdseller’, Eysler’s ‘Brother Straubinger, Kikl- 
man’s ‘Gypsy Princess’, Abraham’s ‘Victoria and her Hussar*, 
and Nebdal’s ‘Polish Blood’ (‘Polenblut’). 

Most of the rest are today merely names, although at the time 
they made large sums of money for their fortunate writers. Some 
had distinct merits: Ziehrer’s gay, light-hearted ‘Vagabonds’ 
(‘Die Landstreicher’), Katscher’s witty and topical ‘Wonder Bar’, 
a clever and sophisticated piece like Benatzky’s ‘My Sister and I’, 
even Reinhardt’s rather over-sentimental ‘The Sweet Lass’ (‘Das 
stisse Madel’). These, and a fair number of the others, were tune¬ 
ful and pleasant enough; but most of the rest gave a disheartening 
impression of being mass-produced, to satisfy the demands of 
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hundreds of provincial theatres all over the Continent—now that 
the operetta had become a key export article for the Austrian 
economy. It was a time of commonplace writing (both book and 
music) and flat productions, when nevertheless, as one historian 
put it, ‘a nice little inspiration in 3/4 time could turn a poor 
wretch into a wealthy gentleman overnight’. 

Many operettas became blatantly absurd: one showed a man 
and woman singing at each other for the whole of the second act 
on top of a Swiss mountain—in a manner far removed from 
Tristan and Isolde; another offered Nero fiddling while Rome 
burned; a third had Napoleon singing love-songs to distant 
Josephine before winning the Battle of Rivoli; and (anticipating 
the Errol Flynn days) a fourth operetta provided a Japanese spy 
(lyrical tenor) outwitting the Russian General Staff and winning 
the entire Russo-Japanese War single-handed. 

The people in Vienna who wrote, presented, produced, or 
acted in operettas, made up a whole fantastic world of their own. 
Half the day they spent in the famous Cafe Sacher laughing, 
talking, playing cards, reading newspapers; yet somehow or 
other they managed to do their jobs, writing the books, lyrics, and 
scores, rehearsing, having the operettas performed, making dieni 
into more or less ephemeral successes. 

Flops—genuine flops where audiences booed and hissed—were 
very rare. One first-night, with its ovations, encores, speeches, 
and masses of bouquets, seemed exactly like another; and an 
indulgent Press (on excellent terms with the people concerned) 
usually glossed all too willingly over any possible weaknesses in 
the latest operetta. 

Lehkr, Straus, and Fall were the profession's undisputed leaders. 
Each of their new works was anticipated with the utmost excite¬ 
ment; the librettists lucky enough to capture them as composers, 
and the stars or would-be stars who had managed to hook parts in 
their new works, were considered the envied favourites of fortune. 
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Fall was three years younger than the other two, and unlike 
them he only lived to be fifty-one. Like Lehar, he was what used 
in Austria to be called ‘ein Toumisterkind’ (‘a knapsack child’)—the 
son of a serving soldier, bom where his father’s regiment hap¬ 
pened to be stationed at the time, and thereafter carried round, as 
it were, in Daddy’s kitbag or knapsack. 

Nobody who did not know Leo Fall would have been likely to 
suspect from his appearance the charm, elegance, and fragile grace 
of his music. Of medium height, with a pronounced paunch, he 
had a huge head crowned by an equally vast brow. His eyes were 
small and deep-set, and over his short nose he wore an old- 
fashioned pince-nez with a black cord hanging down beyond his 
wide mouth—with its silly little moustache on the upper lip. His 
hands, however, were certainly sensitive and expressive enough; 
they at least betrayed the fine musician he was. A newspaper 
article once called him an eclectic. ‘Of course I am,’ said Fall 
when he read this; ‘but at least an eclectic with musical taste and 
discipline.’ 

He was a light-hearted and naturally cheerful person who took 
his profession seriously as long as he sat at the writing-desk or the 
piano, but had an extreme aversion from anything which savoured 
of pomposity. He was a prolific composer, and if criticized for 
composing too much he would say: ‘I may have composed a 
great deal, but never in my life have I written anything against my 
artistic conscience.’ 

Of all Fall’s many works none perhaps has fuller and more con¬ 
centrated inspiration than the miniature operetta ‘Briiderlein fein’ 
(‘Darby and Joan’). The Viennese poet Julius Wilhelm once 
offered him as book a one-act play with an idyllic Viennese back¬ 
ground. Leo listened to a reading of this, and then decided against 
it: ‘No thank you, Julius, I’m not too keen to write music for a 
one-act play!’ A year later he met Wilhelm again and asked him 
what had happened to ‘Bruderleia fein’, and Wilhelm reported 
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sadly: ‘You, Leo, had first refusal. After that I offered it to Lehar, 
Straus, Reinhardt, Heuberger, Ziehrer, and all the operetta- 
composers I could possibly think of—and they all refused to have 
anything to do with it.’ 

At this Fall began to be interested. ‘Do you know, Julius,’ he 
said, ‘I’ve got nothing on tonight. Let’s go home together, sit 
down at the piano, and see what happens.’ Which is how, in a 
single evening, one of Fall’s most colourful and enchanting 
operettas was written. 

Oscar Straus had loved Leo Fall almost like a brother since the 
days when they sat in the Cafe Passage and waited for chance jobs; 
there were years when the two were inseparable, when they 
worked together, advised one another or played poker together 
for nights on end; and when they travelled together through the 
whole of Europe. 

One day Leo stood with two friends on the Esplanade in Ischl, 
clad in the local costume, when a huge car roared up to them, 
containing Oscar and Clara with long white dust-coats, motoring 
goggles, and caps. ‘Well, well,’ asked Leo, ‘where do you think 
you’re going?’ 

‘We’re on a spree,’ Oscar called out to him. ‘Straight to Monte 
Carlo—only about a thousand miles away from here. Like to 
come with us?’ 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Leo—in his leather shorts and 
green peasant jacket—jumped into the car. ‘Give my love to my 
wife,’ he called to his flabbergasted companions. ‘Tell her I’ve 
gone to Monte Carlo—only about a thousand miles from here!’ 

After an adventurous journey they arrived at the Riviera. As 
they were both passionate gamblers, they practically lived in the 
Casino. One night Leo won quite a lot of money, and being a 
model son, decided to give his old father a real treat: he invited 
him to Monte Carlo. 

Old man Fall was something of a character. He looked like a 
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caricature of the old Emperor Franz Josef, and used to be one of 
the most famous band-masters in the Austrian Army. He was a 
gourmet and a gourmand, and when he arrived Leo, Oscar, and 
Clara ordered him the most luxurious dinner the Hotel de Paris 
had to offer: oysters, lobster, Sole Cardinal, Toumedos a la 
Rossini, Crapes Suzettes. Papa Fall enjoyed himself tremendously, 
and after he had eaten the whole lot with great gusto, Leo in¬ 
quired solicitously: ‘Well, Papa, how did you like it?’ 

‘As you ask me/ came the answer, ‘I’ll tell you frankly: I’d 
rather any day have a really good piece of Viennese top rib!’ 

At once Leo, Oscar, and Clara started searching the Hotel de 
Paris for a Viennese cook, and when they at last found one, they 
ordered for the following evening the best piece of top rib Monte 
Carlo had to offer—with twenty different sorts of vegetables 
and salads. Again Papa Fall demolished the lot, and seemed to 
have enjoyed his meal very thoroughly; again Leo pressed him 
for an opinion: ‘Well, Papa, I’m sure you’ll admit you had a 
really good dinner tonight.’ 

'Son/ replied Herr Fall Senior, Til tell you something: if I 
wanted to eat an ordinary piece of Viennese top rib, I didn’t need 
to come all the way to Monte Carlo to do it!’ 

An old cartoon still extant, from a Viennese magazine which 
has long since vanished, shows the summit of the mountain 
‘Genius’: Lehkr has easily reached it, whereas under him, on the 
slope called ‘Talent’, Oscar Straus and Leo Fall are struggling 
furiously to catch him up. 

Yes, Lehkr had indeed outdistanced his two friends—perhaps 
because his gifts were bigger than theirs—but perhaps also because 
he was more simple-minded than they were, and believed more 
intensely in himself and (as befits genius) in his inspiration. Under 
the sketches for Act I of his ‘Paganini’, which he finished on the 
night before his fiftieth birthday, he wrote with an ingenuous 
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reverence reminiscent of Anton Bruckner: ‘My birthday present 
from the dear Lord above.’ 

Throughout his life he had only one ambition, interest, and aim: 
his work. Straus was an improviser, and after a good breakfast 
would gaily sit down at his desk and write a complicated finale 
straight off the reel. Lehar could never have done this: he con¬ 
sidered composition as too responsible and difficult a task, which 
had to be handled slowly and laboriously. 

He started life as a violinist (before he went through the school 
of Antonin Dvorak), and wrote his melodies for the human voice. 
Straus had been an accomplished pianist before he had learned 
from Bruch to think orchestrally; he was therefore inclined, in 
fact, to be impatient of the human voice’s limitations. Once when 
a soprano, supposed to sing the leading part in his new operetta, 
complained about the part’s wide range, Oscar told her: ‘If you 
can’t sing it, I think you might have done better to become a 
cook!’ Lehir would never have dreamed of speaking thus to his 
future pritna donna; he would have changed the melodic line to 
oblige her, because he felt that she was an essential part of his own 
self-expression. 

While Oscar took good notices as his birthright and greeted the 
periodical bad one with amused indifference, Leh£r would be 
angry and unhappy for days about bad notices and naively 
delighted to read a few friendly words about himself in some small 
provincial paper; often he would sit down at once and write a 
personal note of thanks to the editor. 

After a flop Oscar forgot about it at once, and went on to ‘the 
next job’; but Leh&r loved bis failures even more than his biggest 
successes. He believed in them, and went on trying to make 
others believe in them. Sometimes such efforts were in vain, but 
in at least one case this impressive artistic tenacity led him to a 
spectacular eventual triumph. One of his operettas, ‘Die gelbe 
Jacke’ (‘The Yellow Jacket’), had failed miserably at the Theater 
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an der Wien; but instead of giving it up, Lehar began to mnVp 
alterations in the book and lyrics, revising and improving the 
score. After working on it at intervals for several years, he turned 
this failure into ‘The Land of Smiles’—one of his greatest successes. 

Outside (non-musical) problems were of little concern to 
Lehar, and he wandered through life smiling contentedly on all 
and sundry with whom he came into contact, distributing auto¬ 
graphs and photographs to any who asked for them. He and 
Oscar both had a real affection for Leo Fall; but for each other the 
most they felt was a sincere respect, which only at the very end 
developed into something closer. 

After tea years of separation, when they saw each other again 
after the Second World War, Lehir was a dying man. Hearing 
Straus had returned to Ischl, he asked him to come over. Oscar 
went to LeMr’s house, and found the friend of his youth as thin 
as a skeleton, clearly with not much longer to live. Tears flowed 
down Lehk’s cheeks, he tried to speak, but at first words would 
not come to him. Oscar took his hand, soothing and comforting 
him; and then the two old men began to talk of the great times 
they had lived through. 

‘The mistake we both made, Oscar/ said Leh&r, ‘as well as poor 
old Leo, is that we wrote far too much all our lives. Puccini was 
much wiser, wasn’t he? Six to eight operas—but each of them a 
masterpiece/ 

Oscar looked at him; ‘Hm, Franz, you may be right—we have 
not confined ourselves to writing m asterpieces. But I still like to 
believe that, with the talent God has granted us, we have given 
quite a lot of pleasure to quite a lot of people for quite a long tune. 
And that’s not a bad achievement either, is it?' 

In 1914 the Viennese operetta, like the society which it mirrored, 
had achieved its climax; the twenty-four more years which it still 
had to live constituted only a more or less splendid fade-out. 
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Oscar Straus had contributed vastly to its rise, and inevitably he 
was involved also in its fall; but it was given to him to work 
longer than all the other composers and authors and to create 
more than they created. When the First World War began, he 
still had to write more than two-thirds of all his stage works (not 
including those for the screen). The degree of success they 
achieved varied, but there were still seven of them left, which 
were destined to travel all round the world. 

‘What is your pet aversion?’ someone once asked him, and 
Oscar replied without hesitation: ‘Politics!’ The subject either 
bored or depressed or irritated him, or all three at once. In the 
most congenial company this witty and clever conversationalist 
could become completely dumb and start yawning as soon as any¬ 
body began talking politics. Yet paradoxically, next to Offen¬ 
bach, Straus is the most ‘political’ of all operetta composers. 

Many of his Uberbrettl songs have a political background, 
‘The Merry Nibelungs’, ‘Hugdietrich’, and ‘A Waltz Dream’ are 
full of political satire. Politics is never far away in several of his 
other operettas, including ‘The Chocolate Soldier’, which not 
surprisingly aroused furious protests from the Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ment. He seemed drawn into politics despite himself, both 
artistically, in choice of books, and personally as well. 

Gustav Stresemann, the German Foreign Minister, was one of 
his best friends; he was present when an Austrian Prime Minister 
was assassinated; one of his operettas had its first night when the 
Russian armies broke through in Galizia, another just before the 
Nazi armies invaded Holland and Belgium; and ‘La Ronde’ 
nearly passed into early oblivion because a French President had to 
prepare for an international conference. 

Oscar conducted God Save The King’ for three English kings, 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ for three American presidents, and 
about twenty further anthems for twenty other heads of state; 
and while an old hurdy-gurdy man played extracts from ‘A Waltz 
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Dream’ in some Viennese side-street, its composer twice had to 
flee in order to save his life. 

The Viennese public’s demand for entertainment, and for 
operetta in particular, did not die down with the beginning of the 
First World War—casualty lists were small at first, and the great 
suffering had not yet begun—but there was inevitably an in¬ 
creasing tendency towards escapism. That was why many war¬ 
time successes were in the last instance based on fairy tales and 
pantomime plots. Characters out of ‘Babes in the Wood’, 
‘Cinderella’, and ‘Aladdin’ made their appearance in more or less 
recognizable disguises; and in one case a species of ‘Ugly Duck¬ 
ling’ turned unexpectedly into a ‘very fine swan indeed’, winning 
the biggest laurels of all for a composer who had been dead 
eighty-six years: Franz Schubert. Few of the seven hundred 
Viennese operettas can have had a more unusual, not to say 
adventurous, history than the world-famous ‘Lilac Time’ (‘Das 
Dreimaderlhaus’). 

The libretto was an all-too-faithful adaptation of a highly in¬ 
accurate historical novel, which turned Schubert, the musical fire¬ 
brand, into a sentimental little Ugly Duckling. Having offered it 
to the best-known operetta composers, all of whom scornfully 
turned it down, the authors at last succeeded in interesting the 
unknown and undistinguished Heinrich Berte, who had never had 
any particular success and who had not had any work produced 
for years. Bertd indeed saw this as the big chance of his life: he 
worked enthusiastically on the score, succeeded in finding a pub¬ 
lisher’ for it, and even got a contract with the Theater an der 
Wien. 

When the day of production approached, the managers of the 
theatre became more and more worried. The book itself was 
passable, but they now felt sure Berte’s music would never do. 
Suddenly one of them had a brain-wave, although it might have 
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seemed a very obvious solution: why not use original music by 
Schubert? The idea was not even new, for Suppe in 1864 had 
actually written an operetta called ‘Franz Schubert’, anticipating 
book and music of‘Lilac Time’. 

Berte was naturally furious that his music was to be set aside; 
and the publishers, who had already paid the usual advance, 
demanded and even received dieir money back, on the grounds 
that they had contracted for original music by Heinrich Bert£ 
and not just some well-known songs or piano-pieces by old Franz 
Schubert. Eventually all parries concerned reached a com¬ 
promise: Berte was to get his share of the proceeds on condition 
that he arranged the Schubert music. 

Even after this Berte sulked, and for some time nobody could 
induce him to start work. Eventually he settled down with some 
volumes of Schubert’s music, and performed a purely scissors-and- 
paste piece of ‘arranging’. This, however, was ‘Lilac Time’s’ 
greatest stroke of luck, and the sole reason for its world success: 
in it Schubert’s music can be heard undiluted, not adapted or 
spoiled in any way, but in its original and glorious form. 

It was quite common in Vienna, during dress rehearsals of a 
play, for authors and backers to try to sell their shares to friends. 
The ‘Stock Exchange’ scenes, however, which occurred at the 
dress rehearsal of ‘lilac Time’ after the first act were quite un¬ 
precedented: everyone who had shares rushed round looking for 
interested parties, and prospective buyers made themselves as 
scarce as during a Wall Street crash. Only old Karl Lindau, 
successful librettist of a former age, who thought the first act 
‘quite good’, was persuaded by one of the authors to buy half his 
share for two hundred and fifty crowns (about £20). 

Lindau did not like the second act, and after its curtain hunted 
all over the theatre for the friend who, as he thought, had tricked 
him so disgracefully: he meant to cancel the whole deal forthwith. 
The part-author, having had a presentiment this might happen, 
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had already left the theatre, so Lindau had no choice but to keep 
his share. . . . 

Many years later, after this chance ‘buy’ had made him a for¬ 
tune, Lindau’s conscience would not let him rest. Feeling he 
simply must do something for the great composer to whom he 
owed the attainment of such wealth, he commissioned a statue 
of Franz Schubert, which he then had unveiled with all due 
solemnity in his own litde home-town. This, as far as is known, 
was the only material reward the composer of the music for ‘Lilac 
Time’ ever received for his posthumous success. 

While Schubert’s old Vienna was being shown in one theatre 
during the First World War, and other Viennese theatres offered 
Kalman's old Budapest (‘The Gipsy Princess’) and Fall’s fantasy 
Constantinople (‘The Rose of Stamboul’), Oscar completed the 
score of ‘Rund tun die Liebe’ (‘Circle of Love), which he had 
started in the spring of 1914. 

The book was a Viennese variation of the old Goldoni plot 
about the master and servant changing places, with numerous 
complications ensuing for both; and Straus had endowed it with 
waltzes and marches which were soon to become Viennese folk¬ 
songs. There was the simple, yet moving melody— 



In the middle of the first-night of‘Circle of Love’, news arrived 
of the Russian break-through in Galizia. It came in an early form 
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of those ‘withdrawal-to-previously-prepared-positions-all-accord- 
ing-to-plan’ official bulletins, with which too many later battles 
have made the world all too familiar. 'Lemberg still in our 
possession/ declared the bulletin—Lemberg was the capital of 
Galizia—and this became a stock quotation in Viennese cafes and 
all over Austria for the rest of the war. Even the most inveterate 
optimists began to realize that something was rotten in the state of 
Austro-Hungary. 

Three months after ‘Circle of Love’, another new Straus 
operetta appeared at the Carltheater, ‘Die schone Unbckannte’ 
(‘The Beautiful Unknown’). There would be nothing very 
special to say about this, had it not had a success in America under 
the tide of ‘Her Lady’s Glove’ and contained a waltz, part of 
whose melody became a big hit ten years later—as ‘Ramona’, 
with no mention of Oscar Straus as its composer: 



When he was told about the new hit, Oscar, who was very 
magnanimous in such matters, said: ‘Oh well, it may be a co¬ 
incidence. One should never throw the first stone, it might turn 
out to be a boomerang!’ 

But he became justifiably indignant later on when he had to 
renew in Washington the copyright of‘The Beautiful Unknown’, 
and was asked to change his own waltz, as otherwise the authors of 
‘Ramona’ might sue him for infringement of their copyright! 
‘It’s going a bit too far,’ he commented, ‘if they expect me to alter 
my tune or else walk round with a poster saying: I have not 
pinched “Ramona”!’ 

In 1916 he had another operetta produced, ‘Liebeszauber’ 
(‘Magic of Love’), after which a group of people approached him 
and invited him to become manager of the Ronacher—a tradi¬ 
tional theatre for the production of musicals and also the Viennese 
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variant of‘music-hall’. As manager he would be given a free hand 
in choosing plays, a considerable salary, and a share in the profits. 
The idea rather appealed to him, and he accepted—not having die 
faintest idea of the troubles and inconveniences it would involve. 

Oscar was not the man to take such a post lightly, and his period 
as theatrical manager was one of the most hectic of his career. He 
had originally intended to open with his new operetta, ‘Nacht- 
falter’ (‘Nightbirds’), but the manager Straus was too busy to let 
Straus the composer fulfil his contract, and so ‘The Merry Nibe- 
lungs’ was once more used to fill the breach. Whatever else had 
changed, however, in the last twelve years, the public’s lack of 
enthusiasm for these latter-day Nibelungs had not; and Oscar 
very soon had to look around among the other Viennese com¬ 
posers to find a new play for his theatre. What he found was a 
new composer, Ralph Benatzky, and a delightful new operetta, 
‘Liebe im Schnee 5 (‘Love in Snow’). 

like Straus himself, Benatzky had had an apprenticeship in 
cabaret, for which he had written many of Vienna’s most en¬ 
during songs, including the lovely ‘Grinzing*. He was an accom¬ 
plished musician and a pupil of Wagner’s disciple Felix Motd. 
‘Love in Snow’ was his first operetta; many more were to come 
from his pen, and very soon he stood in the forefront ofViennese 
composers. 

One day, during the rehearsals for ‘Love in Snow’, Oscar went 
to his favourite restaurant, Meisl and Schadn, to have his lunch. 
It was nearly three o’clock in the afternoon, and the place was half 
empty. At a table near his an elegant elderly gentleman, was 
sitting on his own, reading the newspaper—the Austrian Prime 
Minister, Count Stiirgkh. Suddenly, at a table in the middle of the 
room, a man of about thirty went straight towards Stiirgkh, drew 
a revolver, and fired three shots at the Prime Minister. Stiirgkh 
was killed instantaneously. 

The young man who had fired the shoe proved to be a member 
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of the Austrian Parliament, Dr. Friedrich Adler, on the radical 
wing of the Social Democratic Party; and by this deed he was 
intending to demonstrate to the world the utter senselessness of 
prolonging a hopeless war. Oscar and the other people in the 
restaurant laid the body on the floor, the police arrested Adler, 
and once again the whole world saw grim writing on the wall for 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

A month after Stiirgkh’s death, the old Emperor died, at the 
age of eighty-six. On a dark, rainy November day he was buried 
next to his forefathers, his wife Elizabeth, and his son Rudolph, in 
the tomb of die Capuchin Monks. With him was buried the last 
link holding the great monarchy together. The Austrian poets, 
who two years earlier had sung gay war songs, now changed their 
tune—to a theme expressed by Rainer Maria Rilke: ‘Who talks of 
victory? To survive is everything!’ 

Through the war years Oscar fulfilled what he considered his 
duty: he played and conducted for the Red Cross, and he gave 
concerts in hospitals for wounded soldiers. With Leh&r and Fall 
he was sent to Switzerland on a short concert tour, as if to show 
neutral lands the glories of Viennese music; and he wrote four 
operettas in succession: ‘Eine Ballnacht’ (‘Night at the Ball’), 
Nachtfalter’ (‘Nightbirds’), ‘Dorfmusikanten’ (‘The Village 
Musicians’), and ‘Niobe’. 

Vienna had changed greatly during the war years, and by the 
end of the war it had become small, poor and narrow, a hotbed 
of jealousies, cliques, and malicious gossip; a ‘dying fairy-tale 
town’, as a popular song of the time had it. Ichabod—the glory, 
and the light-heartedness, had departed. Nor were there many 
besides profiteers and their mistresses who could afford to go to the 
theatre any longer, and they were no sort of public a composer, 
actor, or singer could be proud to write for or play to. 

The elegant Viennese burghers and their gay young wives of 
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1908, who had swarmed to each new operetta, were now a mass 
of middle-class proletariat, people fighting desperately to keep up 
a facade behind which yawned the empty desert. Lehar, Fall, and 
Straus, all now in their late forties, who had served these people 
before, faced the serious artistic problem of‘where do we go from 
here?’ Each tried to solve it in his own way. 

Fall conceived the fatal ambition of writing an opera, which in 
fact was outside the range of his talent. Nobody could divert him 
from this unfortunate idea, he locked himself into his study, 
would not see anyone for days, and worked. He had only five 
more years to live, and four of these were wasted on ‘The Golden 
Bird’. 

When it was produced in 1920 at the Dresden State Opera, it 
proved an utter, irredeemable failure, which vanished after six or 
eight performances. But Leo Fall’s cheerful temperament helped 
him quickly to get over this bitter disappointment; he returned to 
his old love, operetta, and the enchanting ‘Madame Pompadour’ 
was the fine fruit of his return. Only a few months after its first 
production he died. 

Leh&r had been as prolific in the previous ten years as he was 
successful, and once within three months he had three such 
splendid works produced as ‘The Count of Luxembourg’, ‘Gipsy 
Love’, and ‘Prince’s Child’ (‘Das Fiirstenkind’). But now he 
seemed gradually to be ‘drying up’. He, too, could not resist 
increasingly strong tendencies towards operatic composing, un¬ 
accompanied at that time by a sufficient flow of inspiration. For 
five years he experimented, searched, and kept on working—until 
in 1924 with ‘Paganini’ inspiration came back to him again and he 
found the sublime style of his last years. 

Oscar Straus, like Offenbach half a century before him, was in 
a discouraging situation: the world he had made so much his own, 
the Vienna of 1910, was finished. Gone was his public, and the 
characters whom in the old days he had collected in the restaurants 
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of the Prater and the cafes on the Ringstrasse were hopelessly 
dated. But unlike Offenbach, who in the ‘Tales of Hoffmann’ 
turned to a gloomy world of fantasy, Oscar felt that today more 
than ever before he had to carry the gay message of his native city’s 
music into the wide world outside. 

Without much fuss or heartache, therefore, hoping for the best 
as always, he gave up his house in Auhofgasse, where he and Clara 
had spent so many happy hours, and moved to Berlin, which was 
to be his new world for the next ten years. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Berlin in the Twenties 

A LOT had changed in Berlin since the days when Oscar 
Straus had played the piano at the Uberbrettl, and taken 
■ 1 ~. Jk-the city by storm. Then it was the mili tary aristocracy 
which ruled the country; now the ordinary citizen was on top. 
Then you could see colourful uniforms with stars and orders all 
over the town, and now it was the stiff collar. Instead of the 
dashing, swaggering figure of the Kaiser, the reins of government 
were held by the modest, unobtrusive Friedrich Ebert, leader of 
the Social Democrats, who in his younger days had travelled 
through Germany as a journeyman saddler. He had seen very bad 
times, and did not make a secret of it now he lived at the Palace of 
the Reichspresident. 

Heidelberg University bestowed on him an honorary doctor’s 
degree, and when he received it he informed all the professors in 
solemn assembly: ‘Yes, I know the small streets of Heidelberg 
very well; on one of my journeys through Germany I once had to 
shovel snow here, in order to earn my dinner and bed....’ Such 
a past, which in England or America might have brought with it 
a sudden wave of popularity, did not go down at all well with the 
Germans—no more with the country in general than it had with 
the assembled professors of Heidelberg. 

Quite apart from personalities, the catastrophic proportions 
reached from 1922 onwards by the great inflation were a grave 
handicap to the progress of democracy, in a country which was 
far from accustomed to such a system of government. A minority 
of ‘financial wizards’, with one Hugo Stinnes a notorious thief 
wizard, succeeded, by juggling with government credits and 
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other ingenious devices, in profiteering out of the inflation. Some 
of these (with Stinnes again leading the ‘patriots’) later became 
the first political and financial patrons of Hitler. At that time they 
considered him just good enough to divert the public from their 
own misdeeds with anti-Semitic and anti-socialist phrases. 

When someone first told Oscar Straus about tire new agitator in 
Munich, he was merely bored: he knew nothing about politics, 
he had seen too many of these excited gentlemen come and go, 
and what was left of all of them?—even their names were for¬ 
gotten. Then one day he saw a picture of Hitler in a magazine. 
He looked at it for a long time with keen interest, and then said 
with unusual seriousness: ‘This man is dangerous. He looks 
like a professional bigamist.’ 

However, this was the decade in which the nations met at 
Locarno to try to secure world peace. French troops left the 
Rhineland voluntarily five years before they were required to, and 
Hindenburg swore a solemn oath to uphold the constitution of the 
German republic. In defeated, inflation-ridden Germany more 
than anywhere else, the twenties were a period of gaiety, however 
feverish it sometimes seemed, and of great brilliance in social and 
cultural life. 

Oscar Straus not only wrote music in Berlin; his house at the 
Kaiserdamm became a centre where several different layers of 
society met and mixed happily: business magnates and theatrical 
managers; comedians and composers; soubrettes, statesmen, and 
scientists. To Clara’s salon came Gustav Stresemann, the Foreign 
Minister, with a smile for the stories told by the great actor. Max 
Pallenberg, about his days ‘on the road’. Introduced by his 
master, Carl Flesch, the ten-year-old Yehudi Menuhin met the 
Strauses and played Beethoven’s ‘Spring Sonata’. A circle of spell¬ 
bound admirers stood round the beautiful but incalculable dancer, 
Anita Berber: nobody ever knew what she was going to do next, 
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and once she had wandered down the Kurfurstendamm clad in 
nothing but a mink coat, with a monkey on her left shoulder.... 

The great bass singer Chaliapin stood in a comer and drank 
enormous quantities of vodka, waiting for the moment when his 
host, with Arthur Nikisch and some other friends, would retire 
for a little game of poker. Chaliapin was an incorrigible gambler, 
and often lost heavily. Once, having disposed of a small fortune at 
Monte Carlo, he decided he could not go on like that, so he wrote 
a letter to the Casino management asking them not to let him in 
any more. His request was granted, and from then on, whenever 
he tried to enter the famous building, the guard politely but firmly 
refused him admittance. 

Nikisch, too, was an enthusiastic gambler, and it was said that 
the closeness of a casino was more important to him when choos¬ 
ing his guest appearances than the quality of the orchestra. Every 
year he took great pleasure in visiting Ostend, and every year the 
same thing happened there: Nikisch conducted a sold-out concert, 
cashed his fee, took off his evening-dress and white tie, and quickly 
went from his dressing-room into the Casino. 

He made himself at home at a roulette table, and within an 
hour or so the whole of his fee had been lost. Then he asked the 
manager of the gambling-rooms (who was also manager of the 
Concert Hall) to lend him some money. The kind gentleman 
obliged, and it did not take long for Nikisch to lose this money as 
well. It is not surprising, therefore, that the management of the 
Kursaal in Ostend considered Nikisch one of their most welcome 
guests, and invited him every year to concerts. They could have 
hardly found another famous conductor who brought in full 
houses, left his fee there, and on top of that lost quite a lot of 
money at the Casino. 

Another regular visitor to Clara's salon was that great man and 
great physicist, Albert Einstein, whose hobby was music. Oscar 
sometimes talked to him for hours, and when asked what he and 
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the Nobel prize-winner were discussing, replied: ‘The discussion 
is—relatively!— diffic ult. I want to talk about mathematics and 
astronomy all the time, and he wants to talk about music; but 
somehow we always bring our parallel lines together in the 
end/ 

You could not give Einstein greater pleasure than by asking him 
to participate in a litde drawing-room concert, where he could 
play his violin. Once when he was rendering a Mozart violin 
sonata accompanied by Oscar, Ferenc Moln&r, the great Hun¬ 
garian playwright, who was sitting in the front row, would not 
stop talking and laughing to the lady next to him. ‘It’s not very 
nice of you, Molniir/ Einstein observed after the concert, ‘to keep 
on laughing while I play the violin. Have you ever seen me laugh 
at one of your comedies?’ 

Einstein once asked Oscar: ‘Do you think I could try to give a 
little concert of my own at the Philharmonic?’ 

‘Of course, Professor/ replied Oscar, ‘you’ll have a tremendous 
success, and you can make a lot of money too!’ 

‘Oh, do you really think so?' said Einstein. 

‘Indeed I do,’ Oscar assured him. ‘Just advertise the concert 
and put on all the posters: Entrance free. Then after a few items, 
if people want to leave the Philharmonic, they find a poster on all 
the doors saying: “Exit io Macks.” I tell you, Albert, you can 
make a lot of money!’ 

"Whenever the famous tenor, Leo Slezak, who had an enormous 
appetite, was coming to Berlin, he sent Clara a telegram, order¬ 
ing the menu he wished her to prepare for him. It consisted mostly 
of dumplings of all sorts, according to the season, cherry, straw¬ 
berry, apricot, or plum dumplings; and if there were no fruit 
available, sometimes dumplings plain. First he would sp rinkl e 
sugar, cinnamon, and poppy seed over them, then he would pour 
on melted butter, and finally begin devouring them with the 
utmost alacrity. 
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After one of these dumpling orgies, lasting till late afternoon, 
Slezak retired to his dressing-room at the State Opera, where on 
the same night he was supposed to sing the starving and emaciated 
Florestan in Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’. For hours he sat in front of his 
mirror, and tried to give himself the expression of a man racked 
with hunger. Finally, he thought he had achieved the feat, and 
looked in the glass feeling hopeful that the audience would be 
ready to pity him. 

At this moment his dresser entered the room. ‘Well?’ said 
Slezak. ‘What do I look like?’ 

The dresser looked at the enormous stomach, fat hands, and 
quadruple chin: ‘Bloated, Herr Slezak,’ he answered simply. 

One day Slezak brought his son to Oscar: ‘The poor benighted 
lad wants to go on the stage, Oscar, and there's nothing I can do 
to stop him!’ Oscar liked the look of the handsome young man, 
and a few weeks later Walter was in the cast of a new Straus 
operetta. The audience liked the look of him too, a Hollywood 
talent-scout saw him, and before the run of this show had finished, 
Walter Slezak was off to Hollywood, on the road to success. 

Richard Strauss often went to Oscar’s house, and the two com¬ 
posers, so nearly namesakes, had a genuine admiration for each 
other’s music. Many years back Oscar used often to receive letters 
intended for Richard, which he always forwarded promptly. But 
now Richard usually had a bunch of letters with him when he 
came to the Strauses for a weekly game of poker: ‘Now it’s you 
who are the famous one,’ he commented. ‘All your letters come 
to me these days!’ 

After the first-night of Richard’s not very inspired ‘Intermezzo’, 
a flatterer said to him in extravagant enthusiasm: ‘Terrific, 
Maestro, quite wonderful! Better than anything you’ve ever 
written! In comparison with your “Rosenkavalier”, it’s like the 
Himalayas to the Black Forest 1’ 

Oscar, who had been listening sceptically, observed at this 
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point: ‘That may be; but unfortunately more people go to the 
Black Forest, you know, than to the Himalayas/ 

At fifty Oscar Straus was still tall, slim, and elegant. He always 
looked unobtrusively well-dressed, with suit, shirt, tie, socks, and 
shoes perfectly matching; and he was always punctiliously clean 
and spruce. He usually spent an hour and a half morning and 
night on his toilet, and this pedantic insistence on neatness, clean¬ 
liness, and personal hygiene lasted till the end of his life. 

He was loose-limbed and held himself very erect, his walk was 
leisurely and dignified; a wit once described him as a ‘flamingo in 
his native pond*. He had an expressive face, with kindly but 
shrewd and penetrating eyes; die face was still dominated, how¬ 
ever, by that powerful nose, beloved by the world’s cartoonists 
for a full half-century. 

Oscar had no Cyrano-complex, and was quite ready to gibe at 
himself and his most prominent feature. A Parisian sculptor once 
asked whether he might do a bust of Oscar, who agreed. Arriving 
for the first session, the sculptor took out of his little case a small 
lump of clay. ‘Is that all you’ve brought with you?’ asked Oscar 
in surprise. ‘That won’t even be enough for my nose!’ 

He had no illusions about his looks. At the age of eighty-three, 
when the Munich Opera performed his ‘Three Waltzes’, he 
opened a newspaper on the morning following the first-night, to 
read: ‘After the second act the audience gave the aged composer a 
tremendous ovation. Spotlights were turned on his box and he 
had to bow again and again. The highly erect figure with the 
famous nose reminded the onlookers of a noble old hawk/ 

‘Hawk?’ Oscar looked up from his paper. ‘When I was 
young/ he commented to a friend, ‘they said I looked like a 
flamingo. Now I’m supposed to look like a hawk. Another 
handsome bird, eh?’ 

On the other hand, one of the very rare occasions when he took 
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to heart such considerations, was when he and Richard Tauber 
were both working on a film at Elstree, and Tauber, a keen 
amateur photographer, used his cine-camera at every opportunity, 
and put together a small film with shots of Oscar. 

He invited the Strauses and a few friends to his house at Elstree, 
where he proudly showed them his film. The shots were pleasant 
and characteristic, and all the audience were delighted except for 
Oscar himself, who remained silent during the showing and 
seemed rather grumpy for the rest of the evening. ‘What on 
earth was the matter, Oscar?’ Clara asked liim on the way home. 
‘I don’t often see you like that—what happened to you?’ 

What happened to me ?’ answered Oscar. ‘For the first time I 
saw myself as I really am: an ugly old man!’ 

However, this Strausian ugliness was capable for forty years of 
fascinating some of the most beautiful women in Europe and 
America, and as the great actress, Yvonne Printemps, retorted to 
someone who commented on his ugliness: ‘Of course he’s ugly— 
but so ugly he’s almost beautiful.’ 

It was true also that in repose his face often looked rather dour, 
and this, coupled with his ponderous walk, might easily have 
suggested a high-class undertaker—to anyone in Berlin who did 
not immediately recognize those much-cartooned and much- 
photographed features. But everything about him changed when 
he began talking: all suspicion of gloom was gone, and a flow of 
anecdotes and ‘wise-cracks’ poured forth. He had a sharp, rather 
ruthless wit, and soon all his sayings were being reported in the 
Berlin caf&s and salons—while all mordant comments made in the 
big city, if no other author could be produced, were almost auto¬ 
matically attributed to Straus. 

There was the story, for instance, of one of his librettists (let us 
call him Max), who had an affaire with a well-known Berlin 
coquette, Frou-Frou. Max’s wife, Toni, came to Oscar complain¬ 
ing bitterly about her husband and asking for advice about 
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what to do in order to bring the unfaithful one back into the 
fold. 

‘Look, Toni,’ said Oscar, ‘we’ve got to be honest with each 
other, and I know it may sound like the pot calling the kettle 
black, but your nose—well—it is not very beautiful. If you want 
my advice, you’ll go to Paris for a fortnight, have it operated on, 
and you’ll see; Max will fall in love with you just as he did 
twenty-one years ago!’ 

Two months later Toni appeared again. ‘It didn’t work at all, 
Oscar. The operation was very successful, look at my nose. It’s 
quite new, and I must say it’s splendid—but Max is still with 
Frou-Frou.’ 

Oscar thought for a while, took his cigar out of his mouth and 
looked at it lovingly. ‘There is only one thing to do, Toni,’ he 
pronounced. ‘Go back to Paris, get your old nose, put it on to 
Frou-Frou, and I give you my word: within twenty-four hours 
you’ll have Max back again!’ 

The removal of the cigar was an almost invariable prelude to 
any Straus bon mot; and rarely was there no cigar in his mouth to 
be removed. In his old age he estimated that he had smoked 
forty-five thousand in his life, and they ranged from expensive 
Havanas in good times (sometimes even cigars specially manu¬ 
factured for him in Cuba) to five-cent varieties, which he smoked 
with equal enjoyment in the early days of his emigration to 
America. He used always to stroke the cigar tenderly before 
smoking it; and when he held it like a baton in his right hand, 
looked at it in silence, and then began sofdy whistling, those who 
knew him realized he was in process of composing. 

The whistle by itself would have been enough to indicate this, 
for whistling was Oscar’s way of beginning composition, and he 
was doing it all the time; during meals, when he was reading a 
book, or just thinking—it was a permanent, almost unconscious 
habit, which went on from early morning till late at night. Once 
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when he was just coming round after a serious operation his Ups 
were seen to shape themselves in the well-known way, and the 
attendant nurses heard quite distincdy, with delighted relief, that 
same soft, faint whistle. 

‘When I write music,’ he once told a reporter, ‘people don’t 
notice I’m doing it’; and unlike so many composers, he found the 
actual writing down of a new score as pleasant as a holiday. On 
another occasion he described the creative process thus: 

‘The production of a melody is the most ephemeral form of 
musical creation. A musician is capable of emotions he would find 
hard to analyse, and often a tune drifts into our minds from 
apparently no source whatever. Sometimes, when I am reading a 
scene from a libretto, a dramatic situation, or some lines of a 
lyric, I find a flow of musical thought has been inspired. I do not 
compose with my fingers, sitting at the piano; I write music with 
my brain.’ 

The best of his melodies have been composed to lyrics already 
written, and (unlike Johann Strauss or Lehar) he could only write 
music for the stage when he had in front of him at least part of the 
libretto for which it was intended. And the mere thought of a 
particular actor or singer, Yvonne Printemps or Richard Tauber, 
Fritzi Massary or Hubert Marischka, was often the main source of 
inspiration for the entire score of an operetta. 

Oscar was a superb orchestrator, and whatever his musical 
mood might be, passionate, sentimental, gay, or satirical, he always 
found the right orchestral expression for it. He could manage the 
whole colourful gamut of orchestral writing, and one critic ob¬ 
served aptly in this context: ‘Oscar is the Richard among operetta 
composers’. 

He had a very sharp ear for the music of others, and while 
ruthless towards pretentiousness, unfounded pride, or any success 
he considered unjustified, he nevertheless took as much delight in 
any other composer’s genuinely-won triumph as in a success of 
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his own. This was the man who was later to feel the same 
admiration for Stravinsky as for Jerome Kern, for Paul Whiteman 
as for Toscanini. He would leave the Scala, Milan, after a per¬ 
formance of Verdi’s ‘Otello’, so moved as to be for once prac¬ 
tically inarticulate; but his enthusiasm was of the same sort after 
the first tremendous impact of ‘Oklahoma’, at New York in 
1943 - 

This reverence for good music in every sphere was part of an 
almost religious attitude towards music in general, which ex¬ 
pressed itself also in extreme seriousness during working hours 
(however pleasurable he found the work), in the precision of his 
working methods, and the way he dealt with business matters. 
His manuscripts were of a unique clarity, his letters were answered 
by return of post, press cuttings and photographs were filed in 
huge volumes, receipts from his publishers and from theatrical 
managers were kept for thirty or forty years. 

The first Straus work of the decade after the First World War, 
although produced in Berlin, was actually written in Ischl during 
the summer of 1919, and under difficulties which may well be 
considered peculiar to Ischl. Julius Brammer and Alfred Griin- 
wald, two outstanding librettists to whom the Viennese operetta 
owed some of its greatest successes, were working on another book 
for another composer at the same time—and in the same small¬ 
town atmosphere where everyone knows everyone else’s move¬ 
ments. 

The other composer was inclined to be jealous, and the two 
librettists did not dare tell him that they were secretly working on 
a second operetta, to be called ‘The Last Waltz’, with his dreaded 
competitor, Straus. They therefore had to stroll along a secret 
path to Oscar’s villa every evening, and complete their work at 
night behind closed doors and drawn curtains. The other com¬ 
poser, finding out about these nocturnal visits, was naturally 
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furious, and only calmed down when they told him that secret 
poker sessions were held every night at Oscar's villa and that (as 
in post-war Austria poker was illegal) it would not be safe to leave 
windows and curtains open. 

Still, work was finished within a month, and the question where 
the opening should take place became important. ‘The Last 
Waltz’, as far as book and music are concerned, constitutes a 
definite turning away from the old pattern of operetta: its roman¬ 
tic love-story—of the Russian officer doomed to die unless he 
marries a Grand Duke’s mistress—has less sentiment and more 
strong drama; its situations have a ring of conviction, and it con¬ 
tains neither the usual comedian nor the equally common second 
couple (with sub-plot) for comedy relief 

Oscar found himself extremely inspired by the book and its 
brilliant lyrics. When ‘The Last Waltz’ was finished the authors 
felt that its production would demand more than the sticky, glass¬ 
house atmosphere and old-fashioned production methods pre¬ 
valent in Vienna. They therefore joined Oscar in Berlin, with the 
object of finding a new producer and a new theatre for a work of 
which they hoped big things. The day after their arrival they 
happened to meet Fritzi Massary during dinner m their hotel, and 
this chance encounter was decisive for ‘The Last Waltz’, for Oscar 
Straus, and for the development of operetta during the next ten 
years. 

Fritzi Massary was a Viennese. She went on the stage at fifteen, 
sang in suburban music-halls, visited Russia with a touring com¬ 
pany. Then came the usual apprenticeship in Austrian and Ger¬ 
man provincial theatres, until eventually she got her chance in 
Vienna. In one of the many Oberbrettl-imitations she sang a song 
which made her name overnight; she was invited to Berlin, 
where she soon became the star of the famous revues at the 
Metropol-Theater. She played ‘La Belle Helene’ &r Max Rein¬ 
hardt during the Munich festival, and then had one big Berlin 
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success after another—until Oscar Straus presented her with what 
was to prove the first of many ‘Massary-operettas’. 

‘The notes are by Oscar Straus, but the music is by Fritzi 
Massary,’ wrote the Viennese poet, Alfred Polgar, in picturesque 
hyperbole. In fact, Fritzi’s virtuosity was splendidly fitted for 
Oscar’s musical wit and grace; rarely has a composer given such 
complete scope for his prima donna’s brilliant individuality, or a 
prima donna become so perfect an interpreter of a composer’s 
finest conceptions. 

Fritzi created the leading roles in six of Oscar’s operettas: she 
played women from Russia, Egypt, and Paris; queens and cour¬ 
tesans; vixenish litde schemers and great ladies involved in spec¬ 
tacular love dramas; but with her immense personality she could 
not help remaining essentially ‘La Massary’ in every part. Her 
introduction to Straus operetta, however, was by no means so 
carefully planned as might be supposed. 

‘Hullo, boys,’ La Massary called to her old friends, Brammer 
and Griinwald, when she saw them that evening in the restaurant; 
‘have you got a part for me? First-night in eight weeks at the 
Berliner Theater.’ 

‘Of course we have,’ said Alfred Griinwald. ‘It’s a piece called 
“The Last Waltz”. The music is by Oscar Straus, and as Hr as the 
book is concerned, it’s the best thing we’ve ever written. On top 
of all that, it’s ready now!’ 

‘That’s lovely,’ said Fritzi enthusiastically. ‘Let’s all call on 
Oscar in his fiat, or else you come to me and read and play it over 
for me.’ 

Griinwald began stammering lamely: ‘Yes ... er, naturally_ 

of course ... only you see, Fritzi, the thing is, Oscar’s very busy 
tonight... yes, and without him, of course, we don’t like to, you 
know ... but tomorrow morning, we promise faithfully, to¬ 
morrow morning we’ll be at your flat and you shall hear our 
operetta.’ 
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La Massary agreed, and they said good-bye to her. 

‘Well,’ said the phlegmatic Brammer, when she had gone, to 
his impulsive collaborator, ‘well, and what do we do now? 
You know as well as I do that there’s just no part at all for her in 
“The Last Waltz”. She wouldn’t have a single solo.’ 

‘And that,’ said Griinwald, ‘is why “The Last Waltz” is to be 
rewritten tonight, and adapted for Fritzi Massary!’ 

Oscar was fetched from his club, where he was busy on an 
important game of poker. They brought him back to his flat, 
and there, during the night, ‘The Last Waltz’ was made into a 
Massary-operetta. Out of a nondescript and rather insipid Vera, 
the three collaborators produced the fascinating Vera Lisavetta, 
who proudly and cunningly fights for her love and her honour. 
Oscar adapted the part vocally and musically, and within an hour 
had written the delicate ‘Olala’, destined to be a world-hit; 



Only a few hours later, Fritzi heard it all, and at once declared 
herself delighted. Rehearsals began, and on February iz, 1920, a 
success was bom at the Berliner Theater which was to be played 
in all the theatres of the world—as ‘Der letzte Walzer’, ‘The Last 
Waltz’, ‘La Demigre Valse’, ‘L’Ultimo Vais’, ‘Posledm Valfcik’, 
‘L’Ultimo Valzero’, ‘Den Sista Valsen’, and under twenty other 
names besides. Sir Charles Hawtrey produced it at the Gaiety 
Theatre in London with Bertram Wallis and Jos6 Collins in the 
leading parts, and it became a favourite with English audiences. 

But even when the attraction of the operetta abated, the music 
remained, and the noble waltz with its span of thirty-two 
bars still pours out its melody today, as rich a flow of sound as 
ever: 
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No less remarkable is the passionate love-song in Act 2: 



‘The Last Waltz’ immediately established Oscar’s position in 
Berlin, and showed the world that the composer’s creative faculties 
were undiminished thirteen years after ‘A Waltz Dream’, while 
in fact his taste had become more assured and more mature. 

In 1921 he wrote the light-weight ‘Nixchen’, and a year later 
the spectacular ‘Die torichte Jungfrau’ (‘The Foolish Virgin’). 
Then followed Oscar’s second Massary-operetta, ‘Die Perlen der 
Cleopatra’ (‘Cleopatra’), with the young Richard Tauber singing 
opposite Fri tzi. The Egyptian queen's cheeky theme song soon 
became popular all over Europe: 



In 1924 La Massary had rather less success in Oscar’s ‘Tanz um 
die Liebe’ (‘Dance for Love’) but the following year she was 
again in the ascendant, playing the leading part in one of his 
most delightful works, ‘La Teresina’, the story of a provincial 
actress from a touring company who became a glittering star at 
the Court of Napoleon. The score contained two outstanding 
numbers: a witty chanson in the best Uberbrettl tradition— 



and a waltz whose melody belongs to Straus’ very best inspira¬ 
tions— 



1926 saw Oscar’s musical comedy ‘Riquette’, a charming and 
successful work, but in no way important for its composer’s 
development. It was at about that time that a new brand of 
music had come over from the other side of the Atlantic, and that 
such composers as Jerome Kern, George Gershwin, and Rudolph 
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Friml were heard for the first time in Central Europe. Oscar 
studied with interest die scores of ‘Show Boat’, ‘Rose Marie’, 
‘The Desert Song’, and ‘No, No, Nanette 5 —and felt instinctively 
that the new Western rhythm could be easily united with his more 
gently melodious style; he began to look for a book with enough 
‘modem 5 atmosphere to make possible a synthesis between the 
light music of yesterday and that of today. 

He found it in ‘The Queen 5 (‘Die Konigin 5 ), yet another 
example of the unpolitical Oscar landing in the midst of high 
politics because a book happened to suit him. For the story 
concerns a deposed Balkan queen who meets in a Swiss hotel the 
man who has started the revolution in her country and made 
himself President of the new republic. 

‘The Queen 5 very soon conquered the Continent, and its score 
seemed to contain many suggestions of a new Straus with discreet 
‘blues’ rhythm and seductively ascending fourth: 



But quickly the old Straus broke through with a waltz which 
sounds as if Cleopatra’s love-making had been translated to a 
Viennese background: 
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After ‘The Queen 5 Oscar felt a deep inner weariness. In seven 
years he had written eight operettas, and now it seemed time to 
pause, seek new inspirations, rest, look round, see how new trends 
developed. He and Clara decided to travel, and (heir first call was 
Paris. The evening they arrived there, they went to the Theatre 
Edouard VII. . .. 
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CHAPTER X 


Interlude ( Mariette > 


W OULDN’T it be nice,’ remarked Clara after the first 
act, ‘if Sacha Guitry were to write a libretto for you!’ 
Oscar laughed: ‘Clara! Clara! I thought we decided 
not to mention librettos, operettas, publishers, stars. We want to 
travel, see the world, take things easy!’ But in his heart he agreed 
with her: it would be very nice indeed. 

They had gone to the theatre, and happened to be seeing an 
unusually delightful show: Sacha Guitry’s ‘Mozart’, Here was a 
great playwright, a wonderful actor, and a producer who knew 
how to serve music in the theatre. Here also was a young actress, 
Mile Yvonne Printemps (Madame Guitry in private life), who 
had everything—but everything!—a playwright might dream of: 
the magic and freshness of youth, a scale of emotions ranging from 
impudent frivolity to poignant passion, an unforgettable speaking 
voice, and a small, tender, singing voice of real beauty, which (as 
James Agate was later to observe) ‘spares us the airs and graces of 
the prima donna . 

In ‘Rosenkavalier’ style, Yvonne was playing the twenty-year- 
old Mozart. Blushing and stammering, dashing over to the little 
piano in her embarrassment, so as to hide her feelings for the 
passionate Madame d’Epinay, she had the eyes of the audience 
lighting up with that strong sense that here on the stage was 
theatrical genius. During the second act Oscar himself, in feet, 
became decidedly enthusiastic about Clara’s idea: ‘What a com¬ 
bination!’ he thought. ‘A book by Sacha Guitry with parts for 
himself and Yvonne Printemps—for that I could certainly write 
some music 1’ 
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Ill the second interval the well-known Straus whistle became 
considerably louder. The unborn melodies ran through his brain, 
and then he suddenly stopped. ‘Sacha Guitry would never write a 
libretto for me,’ he said to Clara. ‘Perhaps he wouldn’t’—she 
looked at him with her artful eyes—‘but on the other hand perhaps 
he would! Couldn’t we ask him?’ she suggested. 

After the end of the play they went to congratulate Guitry in his 
dressing-room. Oscar had not met him before, but Guitry was 
extremely cordial, immediately declaring himself an old admirer 
of everything ‘Le maitre Straus’ had written. He called his young 
wife from the dressing-room next to his, introduced her proudly, 
and then invited the Strauses to dinner at his house the following 
night. 

Sacha Guitry, son of Sarah Bernhardt’s partner, the great Luden 
Guitry, was at that time about forty, and a world celebrity of the 
first order both as playwright and as actor. He was barely sixteen 
when his first comedy was performed, and since then he had 
written about sixty plays, including profound and serious dramas 
like ‘Pasteur’ and ‘Deburau’; witty, impertinent farces like ‘Le 
Scandale de Monte Carlo’ and ‘L’lllusioniste’; wise, thoughtful 
comedies like ‘Mon P&ce Avait Raison’ and ‘Je t’Aime’. 

Oscar and Clara had hardly arrived at his house when he 
bubbled over with his big idea, seeming almost intoxicated by his 
own enthusiasm: ‘Monsieur Straus, we two must write an 
operetta together for Yvonne and myself. Say yes, and you can 
have the book tonight!’ 

Clara looked at her husband, and both burst out laughing: 
they had not even needed to ask Guitry. Before they had finished 
their aperitif Sacha was telling them the plot of a comedy he had 
written some years ago called ‘Comment on ficrit 1 ’Histoire*. 

Prince Louis Napoleon fell in love with a charming, witty, 
young singer, Mariette Eleury, and wanted to marry her, but 
history intervened: Mariette had to renounce her great Jove so 
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that Louis could ascend the throne of France as Napoleon III. 
Nearly eighty years later, in a truly Guitrian epilogue, Mariette 
appears again on her hundredth birthday—the same as in the old 
days, only -with the passing of time she has become wiser and 
wittier than ever. Giving an interview to Armand Dupont, a 
young journalist, she tells him, not quite truthfully, the story of 
the young prince of the House of Buonaparte and herself. She is 
extremely proud of having, for one long night, been allowed to 
make history; and of being allowed today, eighty years later, to 
twist history about at her own pleasure. 

Oscar was thrilled with the idea, and forgot immediately all 
about resting, waiting for ‘trends’ to develop, seeing what others 
did. The next morning he sat with Guitry and worked. The 
straight play was swiftly transformed into an operetta, and the 
melodies flowed from Oscar’s pen in a continuous stream. 

On October i, 1928 ‘Mariette ou Comment on £crit L’Histoire’ 
was produced for the first time at the Thiatre Edouard VII, with 
Yvonne Printemps and Sacha Guitry in the leading parts. It ran 
for two years, and became one of the greatest theatrical successes 
of the Parisian theatre in the period between the two World Wars. 

‘How very subtle and clever of Guitry,’ wrote one critic, 'to 
play in “Mariette” not only Louis Napoleon but also the young 
journalist in the epilogue eighty years later. In this way he bridges 
time and character, and gives his dramatic figures their ring of 
inner truth!’ 

The real reason, however, why Sacha played both parts—en¬ 
tirely against the spirit of his own play—had in it ‘more matter 
and less art’ than this kind and ingenious critic supposed. Louis 
Napoleon does not appear in the last act, and the young journalist 
does not come on before the epilogue. Guitry loved his young 
wife very passionately, and could not bear the thought of leaving 
her on the stage alone with another man while he had to take off 
his make-up in his dressing-room. He also hated having either to 
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stand around in the theatre and wait for her after the end of the 
play or else leave her alone in her dressing-room while he went 
home. Because, in fact, he was a jealous husband, he hit on die 
idea of doubling these parts, with the result that as a manager he 
saved a salary, as a producer he obtained a fine actor for a small 
part, as a dramatist he gave his play a new twist, and as an actor he 
could show his splendid versatility! 

Some pessimists, while grudgingly admitting the success of 
‘Mariette’, doubted whether such a slight piece would be any¬ 
thing at all without the great personalities of Printemps and 
Guitry. But all over the world other great actors and actresses 
played the two roles to enthusiastic houses, and all over the world 
‘Mariette’ was acclaimed. In London, however, Guitry and 
Yvonne Printemps themselves performed the play at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, presenting the West End (as critics and audiences agreed) 
with one of its unforgettable events. 

An American visitor to Ischl once stood in amazement before a 
huge cupboard filled to the brim with orchestral scores, vocal 
scores, and music of all kinds. ‘Co-lossal, Mr. Straus,’ he ex¬ 
claimed incredulously. ‘All this music here, have you really played 
through all that?’ 

Oscar looked at him. ‘What do you mean, played through all 
that? I’ve written it.’ 

The lover of light music might spend many a pleasant hour 
dipping into the same crammed cupboard at Ischl. Here are 
Oscar’s first songs, full of delicate and promising ideas; here is the 
lovely String Serenade, a Iitde masterpiece of subtle orchestral 
treatment, and here the melodiously effective piano pieces. Per¬ 
haps on the next shelf one would come to the Uberbrettl songs, 
lightly thrown off yet beautifully shaped; the ‘Nibelungs’ and 
‘Hugdietrich’, gay and witty—the former being Oscar’s favourite 
among all his works; *A Waltz Dream’ and ‘The Chocolate 
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Soldier’, ripe fruits harvested at the peak of the composer’s career. 
After these one would still have left ‘The Valley of Love’, comic 
opera at its best; ‘Circle of Love’ and ‘The Last Waltz’, inspired 
scores full of glorious melody; the brilliance of ‘Cleopatra’, 
‘Teresina’, and ‘The Queen’, bringing back memories of the great 
Massary; ‘Mother of Pearl’ and ‘Three Waltzes’, subtle, graceful, 
elegant music. Truly here is richness. 

Yet for one such music-lover at least, none of it is nearer 
his heart than the thin volume containing ‘Mariette’. Here 
Straus gave not only beautiful melodies like Mariette’s Waltz 
Song— 



or Louis’ serenade— 



Not only the charmingly conceived Mariette-Dupont duet— 



or the G-flat-Major tune— 



For in the happy hours when he created ‘Mariette’, Oscar wrote 
of all his scores the one with the greatest stylistic unity. On to 
Guitry’s book he laid the magic of soft, almost ethereal sound, 
sound which lives on hauntingly, beyond the ravages of time and 
fashion. ‘Mariette’ does not belong to the great masterpieces of 
the musical theatre, but it will always remain a small gem of pure 
and graceful artistry. 

Oscar went to Vienna to conduct at the first-night of‘Mariette’ 
—but nearly failed to turn up on time. There was, of course, a 
huge audience, and on the stage, behind the closed curtain, last 
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preparations were being made. Suddenly the stage manager came 
in great excitement to Hubert Marischka, Vienna’s famous pro¬ 
ducer of operettas and its most popular leading man, an old friend 
of Oscar’s: ‘Mr. Straus has not arrived!’ They called his hotel, no 
reply; they tried restaurants and cafes: ‘No, the Maestro is not 
here.’ 

Marischka had just decided to go before the audience and 
express extreme regret, when Oscar appeared, half an hour late. 
He apologized, and explained that Hansi, his beloved Maltese dog, 
had had a bad attack of asthma at six o’clock, just when Oscar was 
meaning to leave. The vet could do nothing for him, and gave 
him up for lost; but Oscar would not leave the little dog, and held 
him in his arms till the attack was over and Hansi was his old self 
again. 

This loving care was entirely characteristic, for anim als of every 
sort were Oscar’s friends; though Hansi was certainly his great 
favourite, causing, incidentally, another late appearance at a 
festive occasion. Oscar and Clara were living in a New York 
Hotel near Central Park, and were about to leave for a party at the 
house of Fiorello La Guardia, then New York's Mayor, when the 
girl supposed to take Hansi for his evening walk returned without 
him—Hansi had run away. 

Oscar immediately forgot everything, Hansi must be found. 
The police were called, Central Park was searched, private detec¬ 
tives and taxi-drivers were sent out to look for him; but no trace of 
Hansi appeared. Then Oscar suddenly remembered that when 
they had been living at the Plaza Hotel, the porter there was a 
great friend of Hand’s. He dashed over to the Plaza, and sure 
enough, there at the porter’s desk sat the little dog, letting every¬ 
body feed him; he had merely dropped in on his old friend for a 
casual visit. After this the Strauses could go to their party in 
peace, and hearing the reasons for their late arrival, Mr. La Guardia 
freely forgave them. 
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A few years before ‘Mariette’, at a party in. Vienna, Clara met a 
handsome young man who worked in a music-publisher’s office, 
and. wanted to become a librettist himself. He told Clara his ideas 
for new operettas, she liked him, and invited him to come and talk 
to Oscar about these ideas. 

The young man’s name was Amain Robinson, and although 
thirty years younger than Oscar, he was to become one of the 
composer’s most faithful and trusted friends. His talents quickly 
brought him to the top, and by the end of the twenties he was one 
of Germany’s most successful music-publishers. When Arinin 
later on married Trude Lieske, a lovely young star of the Berlin 
stage, Oscar and Clara were both captivated by her too, and the 
Strauses and Robinsons remained close and intimate friends. It 
was a rare and happy relationship on all sides; they laughed a lot 
together, and together they shared good times and bad ones. 

Once in 193 5 Armin tried to arrange a big film deal for Oscar in 
London. Through Hider they had both lost their German market 
and their German fortunes. Though not exacdy ‘broke’, they 
were obliged to be definitely ‘money-conscious’; but for the 
benefit of their prospective film-producers, they felt the need to 
maintain prestige by living at a most expensive London hotel, 
even though this put a very serious strain on their finances. 

As there were very few items where they could economize, 
they decided to save money on breakfasts, which were not 
‘included’, and were charged at the same price however much or 
litde you had. Much to the waiter’s surprise, therefore, Oscar 
ordered a single breakfast each morning with sixteen rolls, an 
extra large pot of coffee, and huge quantities of butter and 
marmalade. He then shared par t of the meal with Clara, and saved 
the rest for the Robinsons. Having prepared it on a tray, he care¬ 
fully opened the door of his room, made sure there was no waiter 
around, slipped across the passage, and served Armin and Trude 
their breakfast. 
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‘Haidenhof’, the Robinsons’ lovely house between Ischl and 
Strobl, became a second home for the Strauses, and right up to the 
end of his life, if ever Oscar felt despondent, the mere company of 
the Robinsons was enough to lift his spirits. It was like that in 
January 1954, when he had not seen them for some weeks and was 
depressed by the severe winter. ‘Everything will change to¬ 
morrow’, he told Clara. ‘Armin and Trude will be back with us, 
my dear; they’ll pull me out of my gloom!’ 

And when they came, his joy was boundless, the depression 
seemed over. Snow, ice, and cold did not dishearten him any 
more—he had found himself again. When they parted, he kissed 
Trude as usual, and then, for the first time in their thirty years’ 
friendship, he took Armin in his arms and kissed him. It was, in 
fact, the last time they saw each other, for Oscar died only two 
days later. 

‘Well, young man,' Oscar said to Armin at their very first 
meeting, ‘my wife tells me you have got many ideas, and you wish 
to write a hook for me. Now tell me all about it.’ But Robinson 
blushed and began to stammer. All the ideas he had worked out 
in his mind for many months were suddenly forgotten, or if 
remembered, did not seem good enough for the great man before 
him, were hackneyed and bad. He could hardly speak a single 
connected sentence. 

Oscar, who always took special trouble with those Clara ‘intro¬ 
duced’, observed his embarrassment with sympathy. ‘Never 
mind, it often happens,’ he said. ‘I believe the biggest mistake a 
young man can make who chooses to write operetta librettos for 
his profession is to be too sure of himself and to under-estimate 
the craft itself. Come let’s sit down here at the piano. We’ll 
gossip a little about operettas and how they are made; that way 
we shall see what you think about it.’ 

So Oscar had a chance to consider the young man's ideas, and 
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Arinin saw what the great Straus ‘thought about it\ He could not 
have selected a better instructor and guide, for Oscar was a perfect 
master of the form. His years of bitter struggle with Bruch, the 
Prussian ‘drill-sergeant’, were not wasted: they left him with the 
solid foundation on which he built his life’s work. Nothing in¬ 
deed exasperated him more than to hear a young dilettante talking 
as though he could write musical plays without any tr ainin g or 
trouble. 

‘Well, and what can you do?’ Oscar once asked a very self- 
confident playwright who had come to offer him collaboration as 
librettist. 

The young man smiled. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I suppose I’m capable 
of any thing your Messrs. Jacobson, Brammer, Griinwald, &c., can 
manage.’ 

‘Pity, pity,’ answered Oscar. ‘If you aren’t capable of anything 
more than they can manage, then I prefer to be on the safe side, 
and keep on working with Messrs. Jacobson, Brammer, Griinwald, 
&c.’ 

The operetta, as Straus the formalist knew better than anyone 
else, has its own laws, rules, and regulations, just like any other 
artistic genre. He himself had worked on the laws, and partly 
created them. Construction of a musical work of even the lightest 
calibre calls for technical knowledge which can only be acquired 
by honest effort, and the operetta, more than any other theatrical 
entertainment, demands an exact balance of all vocal, choreo¬ 
graphic, and acting powers. 

Authors who, when working on a ‘musical’, feel they are below 
their true level, usually fall below the level of even the lightest 
operetta; although perhaps masters in some other field, they 
remain amateurs and amateurish in this new one. Operetta com¬ 
posers have very rarely written successful operas, but in the whole 
literature of the musical theatre there is not a single example of a 
successful operetta written by a ‘serious’ composer. Many have 
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Interlude ‘ Mariette ’ 

tried it—for instance, Bizet, Puccrni, d’Albert, Mascagni—but 
none of them succeeded; and as Oscar told young Armin Robin¬ 
son, ‘To write a good operetta, you have to be passionately in 
love with the whole species, and understand how extremely hard 
it is to write a good one.’ 

Through his friendship with Oscar, Armin began to grasp a 
whole number of things he had scarcely guessed at before; and 
it was under Oscar’s guidance, in those early days, that he gradually 
developed an immense flair for all aspects of the musical theatre. 
He and Oscar started their collaboration with a piece called 
‘Hochzeit in Hollywood’ (‘Wedding in Hollywood’), which after 
its production in Vienna was adapted for a film: it was, in fact, 
the first continental play Hollywood bought for the early 
‘talkies’. 

The prospect of rest and ‘taking things easy’ having proved a 
mirage, Oscar and Clara were at least not done out of their travel. 
Oscar was invited to Spain, and gave a concert tour as conductor, 
which ended with the brilliant climax of a reception by Alphonse 
XIII at the Royal Palace in Madrid. 

As this was one of his most successful tours, it is a good place to 
glance at the somewhat surprising career of Oscar Straus the con¬ 
ductor. Since the age of twenty he had been used to standing 
before an orchestra, but later on his joy in conducting seemed to 
have waned, and he refused many invitations to conduct—for 
which, it is true, his activities as a composer left him little time. 
During the Berlin decade it was again Clara who looked ahead, 
and with her practical and intuitive foresight led him hack to con¬ 
ducting. She recognized the magic his personality exercised over 
an audience through his tremendous feeling for the music and his 
perfect mastery of orchestral technique; accordingly, with much 
loving care and understanding, she turned a competent and 
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experienced ‘Kapellmeister into a conducting star of the first 
magnitude. 

For his tours Oscar worked out a special concert programme of 
Viennese, not to say ‘Strauss’ music; it ranged from Johann 
Strauss father, through Johann Strauss son, Joseph, Edward and 
Richard Strains, to Oscar himself and on to his son Erwin— 
already a promising young composer. Such a programme al m ost 
invariably achieved sold-out houses and rapturous applause where- 
ever he appeared; and his powerful interpretation of the ‘Radetzky 
March’, the tenderness he put into ‘Music of the Spheres’, the 
virtuosity with which he conducted the ‘Accelerations’—all were 
achievements memorable alike to those who played in and those 
who heard these pieces. For he was adored by orchestras through¬ 
out the world, and audiences were always clamouring for him. 
Without having worked very hard for it, without even having 
specially desired it, he had become, through Clara’s discreet and 
affectionate help, a great conductor. 

The two hundred and fiftieth performance of ‘Mariette’ in 
Berlin took place on New Year’s Eve 1929, and friends had 
arranged a gala supper afterwards. Around midnight, as was the 
custom, the lights were switched off, and everybody embraced 
and kissed each other. Oscar felt a particularly tender kiss on his 
lips, and when the light went up again he noticed everybody in 
the room grinning at him. Next to him stood Clara, and in her 
hands she held a young live pig. 

‘The kiss of a litde pig at twelve o’clock on New Year’s Eve,’ 
said the superstitious Oscar, ‘Clara, believe me, this means luck!’— 
and quickly they both knocked on wood. 

Next morning a cable arrived from Hollywood: Warner Bros, 
offered Oscar a three months’ engagement in Hollywood to write 
music for films. They offered princely travelling arrangements, a 
salary which bordered on the incredible, and artistic carte blanche. 
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Warner’s only condition was that he should leave immediately, 
so that he could arrive in Hollywood to start work as soon as 
possible. 

Nine days later Oscar and Clara were on their way to 
America. 
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‘we AMERICAN COMPOSERS ARE PROUD TO BE ABLE TO GREET 
THE GREAT OSCAR STRAUS AND WE WISH HIM ALL THE LUCK IN 
THE WORLD ON AMERICAN SOIL. JEROME KERN, GEORGE 
GERSHWIN, IRVING BERLIN, COLE PORTER, RUDOLPH ERIML, 
SIGMUND ROMBERG, VINCENT YOUMANS.’ 

O SCAR read the telegram the ship’s telegraphist had 
(handed him, then looked up towards the Statue of 
Liberty, which stood so close he almost felt he could 
touch it, and at New York’s mighty skyline building itself up 
before him. 

Here was America, and now he had to conquer her: the great 
America, hungry for music, eager to welcome him with open 
arms. In the year when he was bom, the entire American popula¬ 
tion was just thirty million; today it was a hundred and forty 
million. Washington, America’s capital, was then a small town 
with a population of sixty thousand; today it counted half a 
million. Only seven years before Oscar was bom, Abraham 
Lincoln had abolished slavery, and today frontiers were wide open 
for all political refugees, all who felt poor, unhappy, or persecuted 
in their native countries. 

Oscar looked once more at the telegram, and again could hardly 
believe his eyes: seven world-famous composers welcomed him to 
American soil. He had been a little afraid, deep down, lest 
‘rivals’, or at least competitors, should resent his coming, and it 
was only now he began to realize that in America there was room 
for everybody; that America’s musicians welcomed him sincerely 
as a new and powerful ally in the common struggle for good 
music! 
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Then the photographers, reporters, and interviewers stormed 
the boat: 

‘A picture, Mr. Straus!’ 

‘Please here with Mrs. Straus, both of you together!' 

‘Just smile a little, Mr. Straus!' 

‘The famous cigar, Mr. Straus!' 

Then it was the turn of the reporters: 

‘Is it the first time you’ve been here, Mr. Straus?’ 

‘How do you write music, Mr. Straus? At your writing-desk 
or at the piano?’ 

‘What do you think of jazz, Mr. Straus?’ 

‘How do you like America, Mr. Straus?’ 

Oscar could hardly breathe—but at length a representative of 
Warner Bros, rescued him and Clara and bore them off into the 
shelter of the Ritz-Carlton hotel. The Warners’ man informed 
Oscar that from now on the film company would be running his 
life: the three days allowed him in New York had been arranged 
up to the last minute; the people he must see and talk to, the 
things he might say, and the subjects it would be better not to 
mention, were all carefully laid down. (‘Oho/ thought Oscar, 
‘perhaps, after all, Abraham Lincoln’s efforts were not so successful 
as I thought/) 

‘And as far as your interviews are concerned, Mr. Straus/ his 
eager mentor continued, ‘the stereotyped questions of reporters 
call for stereotyped answers. I have therefore taken the liberty of 
writing down your—well, Mr. Straus, your part. You will be 
kind enough to learn these lines by heart, and just recite them 
whenever the need or occasion arises/ 

This was too much even for the patient Oscar: ‘You will excuse 
me, young man, but for sixty years I have always said what I 
wanted to say, and I got on quite well without Messrs. Warner’s 
script. Naturally I intend to say whatever I like. So perhaps 
you would kindly sit down over there at the typewriter. 
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and I will dictate to you the replies I shall be giving the 
reporters.’ 

The man from Warners obeyed, somewhat nonplussed, and 
Oscar thereupon proceeded to improvise standard answers to the 
expected questions—of which he had had some experience on 
leaving the ship. Later on he often varied the answers slightly, 
and sometimes added a word or two here and there. On the 
whole, they gave his views frankly and honestly, and all over 
the country these ‘standard answers’ were printed hundreds of 
times: 

On America: This is the first time I have been to America. It is 
a great country, still a bit strange to me, but it is good to know that 
when you ask somebody how they are, the reply is ‘Just fine’. 
Well, I believe I could love America in spite of the fact that your 
food is rather more beautiful to look at than to eat. 

On bis method of work: I compose at the writing-desk, never 
at the piano. If you want to hear more about this problem, read 
Stravinsky’s ‘Chronicle of My life’. The great composer tells 
there how as a young man he arrived for his first lesson at the flat 
of the celebrated Rimsky-Korsakov, and asked which was better 
for him, to compose at the piano or at a writing-desk. ‘There are 
composers who compose at the piano and some who prefer the 
writing-desk,’ said the Master. Then he looked penetratingly at 
Stravinsky for a second or two, and gave his judgement: ‘You, 
young man, will compose at the piano!’ 

On jazz: What a stupid division, jazz and non-jazz music. 
There are only two kinds of music: good music and bad. I reject 
any other division such as modem and old-fashioned, light and 
serious, great and small music. 

On his supposed relationship with Johann Strauss: For sixty 
years I have been running around in this world, and still I hear the 
same old question, although I keep on telling people the same 
thing almost every day: our families have nothing to do with one 
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another. I am not related to him by blood, but by precept and 
example. 

Two hours after his revival Oscar stood before the N.B.C. 
orchestra to rehearse for his first American radio concert, hi the 
evening he conducted this concert, and then went to the banquet 
Warners had arranged for him, to which they had invited every¬ 
body who was anybody in musical New York. 

Here was Gatti-Cassaza, the general manager of the Metro¬ 
politan Opera House, and there was the glamorous prima donna, 
Marie Jeritza; here was John Philip Sousa, legendary composer of 
‘The Stars and Stripes’ and ‘The Washington Post’; over there 
conductors like old Dr. Damrosch, Paul Whiteman, and Arthur 
Bodanzky, singers like Mardnelli and Laurence Tibbett—five 
hundred people who had come to pay homage to the Viennese 
composer. (Speaking about it later on, Oscar declared: ‘On this 
evening I was truly proud.’) 

Speech after speech followed, and each time he had to rise and 
make his bow, thank them for the applause, and drain his glass. 
Each time this happened the waiter passed him with the next 
course; he looked longingly after the wonderful dishes with 
exotic delicacies; but they were out of reach, and he remained 
hungry. 

At this banquet Oscar delivered his first American speech, which 
next morning was front-page news in all the American papers, 
and helped to make Oscar the most popular Viennese in America 
since the day Johann Strauss had arrived in Boston. 

He was h an ded a huge parcel containing a silver goblet adorned 
with countless signatures by his admirer s. Oscar looked at the 
beautiful goblet, and then said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I arrived at 
this country only a few hours ago, and my English, I fear, is not 
very good yet. I have, however, in these few hours learned two 
words which seem to me to be the most important in your 
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language: one is “swell” and the other is “lousy”. So I thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen, for this swell present, and will you please 
excuse this lousy speech!’ 

The next day he attended a gala performance of‘The Chocolate 
Soldier’. During the first interval a good-looking young man 
came to his box. ‘Mr. Straus,’ he declared with enthusiasm, ‘you 
are my favourite composer, “The Chocolate Soldier” is my 
favourite musical, and I am very very happy to meet you. My 
name is George Gershwin!’ 

Oscar and Clara smiled and welcomed him, and within a few 
minutes they were completely charmed by the impetuous young 
composer, whose work, of course, Oscar already knew in some 
detail. After the show Gershwin insisted on their coming to his 
celebrated penthouse on Riverside Drive, and proceeded to show 
them over its fifteen or twenty rooms, which were filled with 
fantastic screens, huge loud-speakers, soft, mysterious lighting, 
and above all (for Gershwin was a talented and prolific artist) his 
own oil-paintings. 

When they had seen all this and had a late supper, Gershwin 
dragged Oscar to the piano: ‘Tell me, Mr. Straus, quite candidly— 
why can’t I write an even passably good waltz?’ 

‘For the same reason, George,’ replied Oscar, ‘that I can’t write 
an even passably good jazz number. It’s just not our type of 
music, and however hard we try, it won’t come out of our inner¬ 
most hearts.’ 

Then they laughed and sat down together on the piano bench. 
Clara stayed quietly in a comer and watched. Soon Oscar played a 
little phrase to clear up an argument, then Gershwin struck a chord 
to demonstrate a point, and when they suddenly looked at the 
dock a few minutes later—it turned out to be four o’clock in the 
morning. This was the start of a lasting relationship, and George’s 
early death, in 1937, robbed the Strauses of one of their closest 
friends. 
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All through his long life, naturally enough, most of Oscar’s best 
friends were musicians. But paradoxically, apart from Leo Fall , 
many of them came from entirely different spheres of music . 
He was near Johannes Brahms as a shy and admiring disciple, he 
laughed for twenty years with Arthur Nikisch, and Richard 
Strauss belonged to his inner circle. He loved Yehudi Menuhin 
and Paul Whiteman, Dimitri Mitropoulos and Alban Berg; but 
perhaps no musician stood nearer his heart than the genial and 
impulsive George Gershwin. 

When they first met, the composer of ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ was 
considered the embodiment of jazz and Oscar of old-fashioned 
Viennese music; but both classifications were false. Gershwin, 
coming from jazz, had found a line rather different from it both 
melodically and rhythmically. Straus started with short three- 
quarter melodies, but in the sixtieth year of his life, m aintaining his 
own individuality, he had almost reached the same point on the 
line as the thirty-year-old Gershwin—even though Oscar's 
and George’s melodic and rhythmic patterns were as remote 
from each other as the Salzkammergut from the Catskill 
Mountains. 

Like Schubert, Gershwin remained right up to his death an 
eager learner, perhaps an unconscious reaction against his early 
fame, which had been achieved, as he well knew, without any 
solid theoretical foundation. He once went to Igor Stravinsky 
asking for lessons, and Stravinsky said: ‘Before we start on the 
lessons, Mr. Gershwin, may I ask how much you earn?’ 

George looked at him in surprise. ‘Oh, there’s a heap of 
exaggerations going around about my earnings,’ he answered. 
‘Why, I only make about a hundred thousand dollars a year, but 
there are guys in Hollywood who earn five times as much and 
can’t even read music 1’ 

*A hundred thousand dollars!’ exclaimed Stravinsky. ‘Man 
alive, I’ve not made a hundred thousand dollars from all my 
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compositions together! Look, Mr. Gershwin, do me a favour— 
you give me lessons !’ 

George also wanted to learn from Oscar, and always seemed to 
be hoping to acquire from him some dark, technical secrets of 
composition. Whenever the two were not together, George used 
constantly to ring Oscar up, no matter whether it was from New 
York to Hollywood or from Hollywood to Paris; and he could 
never be prevailed upon to cut short these highly expensive 
conversations. 

A well-known New York radio producer was once sitting at 
Gershwin’s end of the wire, listening with interest and amusement 
to the discussion being carried on over a distance of three or four 
thousand miles. ‘That was grand, George,’ he commented when 
Gershwin put down the receiver. ‘And it’s given me a stupendous 
idea! Wouldn’t the pair of you like to repeat the performance for 
our ten million listeners? We’ll put a cable into your apartment 
in New York, and one into Mr. Straus’ house in Hollywood, and 
then you two can just start talking, anything that comes into your 
head, without any rehearsal, exactly as you did now.’ 

Gershwin was delighted, Oscar agreed, the technical difficulties 
were soon removed, and accordingly, some weeks later, at the 
agreed hour, Oscar sat in Beverley Hills and George in Riverside 
Drive, waiting with beating hearts till the red light came on. The 
ensuing dialogue, to which the ten million listeners were now 
tuned in, must have been among the most boring quarters of an 
hour in the history of American radio. Gershwin suddenly became 
so nervous he could not think of anything to say, and Oscar, not 
having been asked anything, did not feel called on to launch any 
remarks himself. So the conversation, billed for weeks as ‘the 
brilliant, sparkling exchange of thought between the two most 
popular and famous musicians of our day’, went something like 
this: 

‘Hullo, Oscar 1 ’ 
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‘Hullo.’ 

‘Is that you, Oscar?’ 

‘Er. . 

‘Oscar, I say, is that you?’ 

‘Yes, George, it’s me all right.’ 

‘Oh, good, I wasn’t sure it was you.’ 

‘It is me.’ 

A long pause followed, and then listeners were suddenly 
wrenched from their dreams by a remarkable impromptu from 
Oscar: ‘How is the weather in New York, George?’ 

This found George totally unprepared, and played its part in 
the general fiasco. He began to stammer, looked in despair to¬ 
wards the window, and then came out with the shattering riposte: 
‘The weather, Oscar? Oh, I see what you mean, the weather! 
Not too bad here, not too bad at all.’ 

Again a pause. 

The producers on both ends of the line tried desperately to 
stimulate some sort of a conversation, but George would not say a 
word more, and Oscar, who felt he had done enough, simply 
waited for a cue. Eventually George’s face lit up, he smiled 
broadly, made a sign to the producer indicating the arrival of an 
idea which might amuse the ten million listeners—and then called 
gaily into the microphone: ‘How are you, Oscar?’ 

This time it was Oscar’s turn to fall dumb with confusion, like 
one who has been asked some baffling riddle. Wordlessly his 
producer tried to prompt him, showing (as far as mime per¬ 
mitted) that a positive reply to George’s question would give the 
listeners much pleasure. At last Oscar understood: ‘Thanks, 
George, I’m feeling swell.’ 

It seemed that Gershwin in New York could hardly believe his 
ears. ‘You’re feeling swell,’he echoed in delight. ‘Well, isn’t that 
swell, now! I’m feeling swell too!’ 

Back from California came Oscar’s most priceless epigram of 
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the day: ‘You're swell too, George. Why, then, we’re both 
swell!’ 

At this the two composers began to laugh heartily as if such a 
pearl of wit had never been uttered before. But meanwhile 
thousands of indignant listeners had called up the radio company 
to inquire how long this idiocy was supposed to continue; and 
eventually the producer at the New York end of the line plucked 
up his courage and cut the connection. He told the great Gershwin 
his views, in terms which poor George could not possibly mis¬ 
understand, on the performance just terminated. He then left the 
apartment with his entire technical staff and all the machinery 
which had been necessary to convey the enthralling dialogue to 
the amazed world. 

George was rather depressed; he felt they had just been getting 
into their stride. Then he suddenly had a brain-wave: he rushed 
across the room and put a call through to his friend Oscar in 
Hollywood. Hardly had the connection been made when the two 
of them, undisturbed this time by ten million listeners, began 
laughing, talking, wisecracking, telling each other good stories, 
enjoying themselves by long-distance telephone just as they had 
always done before the big broadcast. 

A star-studded reception committee had assembled on the plat¬ 
form at Los Angeles Station to greet Oscar and Clara: the rising 
girl-star with the glorious voice, Deanna Durbin, stood there with 
a huge bouquet of flowers, which she handed to Clara with a 
curtsey; Erich Wolfgang Komgold, the Viennese composer 
whom Oscar had known from his childhood and admired as a 
musical infant prodigy, embraced his old friend and introduced 
him to Leopold Stokowski, Irving Berlin, Jerome Kern, Rudolph 
Briml. Vicki Baum, meanwhile, had put Clara before the photo¬ 
graphers with Gloria Swanson and Pola Negri; and now she 
pushed Oscar into the arms of the reporters. 
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Suddenly an excited little man with a huge cigar dashed along 
the platform with arms outstretched, seized Oscar from the 
reporters’ clutches, and embraced him. It was Ernst Lubitsch, and 
they had known each other since the time when Lubitsch was a 
small-part actor in Max Reinhardt’s famous company. 

Lubitsch was a true Berliner. Bom at the Schonhauser Gate, he 
had grown up in the narrow courtyards, dark stairways, and 
smoky tenements, but had been stage-struck since he was ten. He 
left the textile business into which he had been forced, then 
struggled and often nearly starved, until in the film he suddenly 
found his real element and mitier, which was to spread his name 
all over the world. He was one of the first directors to instruct 
great stage-actors in the special techniques of film- acting, to 
persuade great writers of the opportunities open to them in the 
field of film-scripts, to introduce great stage-designers to the 
world of the cinema. He gave a new power to film drama, and a 
special grace to film comedy, which was soon to be recognized as 
‘the Lubitsch touch’. 

At the beginning of the ’thirties Lubitsch returned for a visit to 
his home-town, which he had not seen for many years. The 
Berlin town council decided to give him a civic welcome. The 
Lord Mayor himself was at the station, representatives of the 
Government had arrived, and a great many society and theatrical 
stars were present. The Lord Mayor delivered his speech, which 
moved Lubitsch to tears. He rose to reply, thanked them deeply 
for their welcome, and then suddenly announced: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, now let us all drive to the Schonhauser 
Gate, and I will show you the old tenement where I was bom, 
and the little textile shop where I worked as apprentice, getting 
more boxes on the ear a month than I got marks, You must please 
do me this small favour, because many years ago I promised 
myself that whenever I returned to Berlin, my first visit would be 
to the Schonhauser Gate.’ 
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With that he organized all the notables and their ladies as if they 
were a bunch of film extras, and drove with them in a long pro¬ 
cession to the Eastern suburb. Only after they had all admired the 
place where Lubitsch had lived as a boy, did he take them to his 
hotel suite and serve them drinks. 

‘How very nice of you to come just today!’ Lubitsch said to 
Oscar and Clara as they drove along the Hollywood Boulevard 
to their hotel. ‘Because today, you know, I am celebrating my 
fiftieth birthday. Tonight our house will be full of guests, and you 
shall meet the whole of Hollywood.’ 

The Strauses agreed delightedly, but then Clara found out that 
their trunks had not yet arrived and were presumably lying about 
somewhere in the Middle West. Of course she could not dream of 
going to meet the whole of Hollywood in her travelling clothes, 
so alas, she must decline the invitation. Oscar, unmoved by such 
scruples, duly appeared at his first Hollywood party, one of the 
most glamorous the film metropolis had ever seen, full of men in 
white ties and tails and women in exquisite evening-dresses— 
wearing the old grey suit in which he had been travelling. Again, 
therefore, without any effort on his part, Oscar succeeded in 
hitting the front-page headlines next morning—as the man who 
went to the big party in a somewhat crumpled lounge suit. 

Everybody in Hollywood had come to wish their beloved Ernst 
Lubitsch many happy returns: the great Greta Garbo (then at the 
height of her fame), Marlene Dietrich (whose star was swiftly 
rising), Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford, Jeanette Mac¬ 
donald, Ramon Navarro, Cecil B. de Mille, Alexander Korda, and 
Charles Chaplin. (‘Today, when I look back on Hollywood,’ 
Oscar commented twenty years later, ‘I think of Chaplin as the 
finest and most lovable man I met there.’) 

Oscar’s lack of evening-dress certainly made no difference 
whatever to the guests' welcome. He had hardly come into the 
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room when he was dragged to the piano. Jeanette Macdonald 
sang ‘My Hero’, Ramon Navarro sang ‘A Waltz Dream’, Marlene 
rendered the ‘Love Letter’ from ‘Mariette’, and finally even 
Lubitsch himself sang ‘The Music Comes’. 

Then, when Oscar could not possibly play on, the other com¬ 
posers had their turn: Korngold and Jerome Kern, Friml and 
Sigmund Romberg, treating the company to selections each from 
his own work—‘The Dead City’ and ‘Showboat’, ‘Rose Marie’ 
and ‘The Student Prince’. It was indeed a great party, and lasted 
well into the early hours. 

The next day Oscar went to Warner Bros. 5 studio to find the 
famous brothers waiting in person at the gate to welcome him, an 
unusual honour. In solemn procession he was brought into a hall 
for a further banquet, where two hundred and fifty film execu¬ 
tives paid homage to him, and told him in many speeches how 
proud they were that he had come. 

After the banquet he was shown into a splendidly furnished 
suite, which was to be his office: the suite traditionally reserved 
for the most important man on Warners’ pay-roll. Al Jolson had 
been using it for the last year or two, but now he happily sur¬ 
rendered it, presenting it to Oscar with a beautiful gesture. 

Emo Rappee, one of Oscar’s oldest friends, at that time chief of 
Warner Bros.’ musical department (with a yearly salary of 135,000 
dollars), on whose recommendation Oscar had been brought to 
Hollywood, proudly showed him the main room with its wonder¬ 
ful Steinway piano, the rest room, a luxurious bathroom, and a 
musical library, a bar, a private secretary, and even a musical 
assistant—all at his service. It completely took Oscar’s breath 
away, it was like something out of a dream. Rappee asked him to 
be there the following morning at nine o’clock, to attend a very 
important conference. Oscar was then introduced to the private 
chauffeur who had been put at his disposal with a splendid car for the 
duration ofhis contract—and who now drove himback to his hotel. 
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The next morning, when Oscar entered his office, he found it 
filled with photographers, film-cameramen, and reporters: 
Warner’s Publicity Department had arrived in full strength to 
'give him the works’. He was made up, his hair specially brushed, 
the film cameras began to whirr, the photographers’ cameras 
began to click, and his picture was taken in every possible position: 
at the writing-desk, at the piano, lying on his sofa, dictating a 
letter, drinking coffee, studying a score. . . . 

Then he was interviewed about his past, his work, his marriage, 
his financial position, his political views. He was asked what he 
thought about Amundsen and the South Pole, whether he had 
flown in a Zeppelin, whether he thought this man Hitler had any 
chance in Germany, and which team in his view would win this 
year's baseball championship. 

Oscar arrived home that day dead tired, and went to bed very 
early, wondering whether at his age he would be able to support 
the pace of American life. He need not have worried, however, 
for that was the last day with Warner Bros, which provided any 
sort of serious activity. There seemed no plans for him to do any 
work, and from now on the directors and assistant directors, pro¬ 
ducers, conductors, and engineers, all seemed most unwilling to 
disturb his peace. 

His private secretary greeted him devoutly when he arrived in 
the morning, and on his writing-desk he found all the morning 
papers and trade papers. Hot coffee and iced lemonade were 
served to him hourly, otherwise nobody bothered about him at 
all. From time to time a friend called him on the phone from 
some other Hollywood office and inquired how he was feeling; 
or Oscar called somebody who was just having his coffee or 
lemonade, to arrange a little game of poker for that evening; 
otherwise nothing happened. When he started asking any of the 
‘high-ups’ about work, they were studiously vague, told him to 
take things easy for a while, they’d be letting him know soon 
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enough; and there was a steady flow of continually changing 
plans about new films. 

Around lunch-time Rappee and Komgold might call on Oscar, 
and he would produce, and serve them with, some alcoholic 
beverage from the concealed built-in cupboard—for at this time 
America had only ten of her thirteen prohibition years behind her; 
then they all went out to lunch. One day Oscar’s secretary came 
into his room in great excitement, announcing that there was a 
policeman outside who wished to speak to Mr. Straus. The police¬ 
man was shown in, looked searchingly round the office, and then 
suddenly seemed to have found what he was looking for. His eye 
came to rest on the site of the concealed liquor cupboard, and he 
said hesitatingly: ‘You know, of course, Mr. Straus, that there is a 
law in this state forbidding the sale and possession of alcohol!’ 

Oscar looked confused. 

‘I know naturally,’ went on this officer of the law in the State of 
California, ‘that over there, behind your bookcase there is a little 
built-in cupboard containing many bottles of pernicious alcohol; 
and I know that Messrs. Rappee and Komgold, for instance, have 
the same bottles in the same place in their bookcases.’ 

Oscar saw himself being arrested and hurled into prison; but 
then the policeman arrived at the real purpose of his visit: ‘You 
must not buy this sort of bootlegger-ware, Mr. Straus. I am 
leaving you a price list on which you will find all the very best 
brands of whisky, gin, and brandy. You need only call me up on 
the phone, and I will deliver everything personally to your office. 
May I thank you for giving me this friendly hearing, and I trust 
you will avail yourself of the opportunities offered.’ He saluted 
and left the office, accompanied by Oscar’s sincere wishes for the 
prosperity of his business. 

Most days Oscar went to the big studio canteen. He liked the 
colourful surroundings there, and looked in fascination at all the 
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strange types and beautiful young ladies round him. One day a 
horrible old hag, the ugliest he had ever seen in his life, sat down 
at his table. Dirty, with uncombed hair, she looked to be in her 
seventies; she did not appear to have a tooth in her mouth, she 
swallowed her food without saying a single word, and then 
vanished. When she had gone, Oscar called the waitress: ‘You 
know that I am a friend of yours, young lady, but if you ever let 
that dreadful old woman sit at my table again, I fear our friendship 
will cease!’ 

‘Dreadful old woman, Mr. Straus?’ asked the waitress. ‘But 
Mr. Straus, didn’t you recognize him ? That was our great charac¬ 
ter actor, Lon Chaney!’ 

Meanwhile, after three weeks of complete inactivity, Oscar 
began to grow slightly desperate about his continued unemploy¬ 
ment. Although he had certainly been offered a lot of money to 
come to Hollywood, he was far from having come only for the 
money. All his life he had the highest respect for technical 
achievements. He had taken an interest in the cinema since the 
very early days of the silent films, and now the sound film, like 
television later on, seemed to him a splendid miracle, with great 
opportunities for composers. Confronted in the sixtieth year of 
bis life with an entirely new form of musical entertainment, he 
wanted to help give this medium its definitive artistic form, and 
he saw it as one of the film’s most important missions to carry good 
music in perfect reproduction all over the world. 

Yet here he was now, sitting in this palatial office with a 
fabulous contract in his pocket, having to watch second-rate films 
being made with third-rate music. Rappee seemed powerless to 
help matters, and it was in vain that he called Warners’ attention to 
the huge salary they were paying him. He conducted a concert 
before thirty thousand people in the Hollywood Bowl, hoping 
this might tempt the Brothers to use his services; but in 
vain. 
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In those first years of the talkies so many high-flown plans were 
made and unmade that people at the top had some excuse for 
losing their heads: making hig money, they were also prepared to 
throw it away on the same lavish scale. Oscar may have been 
invited to Hollywood in the first place for a film for which the 
plans fell through just before he arrived; or his name on the pay¬ 
roll, coupled with Rappee’s enthusiasm, may have been sufficient 
attraction to sanction his invitation. 

At any rate, when Oscar saw that he was not getting anywhere 
in his requests for work, he decided to make the best of things by 
enjoying the sunshine of California and the company he could 
find in Hollywood. With her talent for m akin g any house where 
she lived into a real home, Clara established the Straus head¬ 
quarters at Hollywood Knolls, a hillside villa with a glorious 
view over the Santa Monica Mountains and the entire San Fer¬ 
nando Valley. Just as in Vienna, Ischl, and Berlin, their house 
became the centre for a circle of attractive and interesting 
people. 

Sunday nights were always a big occasion, and it was quite 
usual to meet there Marlene Dietrich, Sylvia Sidney, Gloria 
Swanson, Joan Crawford, and Pola Negri. Maurice Chevalier, 
who had recently come to Hollywood, once remarked to Clara, as 
he stood next to her, in admiration: ‘No film producer in the 
whole world could possibly afford the money to pay for all the 
beauty which is assembled here tonight.’ ‘Now I know the 
meaning of perfect loveliness,' commented Upton Sinclair on 
another of the famous Sunday nights, as he watched Marlene 
Dietrich and Maurice Chevalier dancing ‘A Waltz Dream’, 
accompanied by Oscar. 

A firm friendship developed between Marlene and the Strauses. 
Oscar was her fatherly adviser and friend, while Clara revealed 
her most secret recipes—for Marlene was ambitious to be taken 
seriously as a cook. One morning, in feet, Oscar met her on the 
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way to the studio, and she remarked: ‘Good to see you, Oscar— 
like to come to the preview of my new film tomorrow, and then 
back to my house afterwards for a genuine veal goulash with 
dumplings?’ 

Oscar agreed, but when he met her next morning in the studio 
she seemed tired and nervous. ‘What’s the matter ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, I’m terribly worked up, Oscar!’ 

‘Now, now,’ said Oscar comfortingly, ‘it’ll be perfectly all 
right. The script is supposed to be excellent, you’re playing 
opposite Charles Boyer—and I’m sure you’ll be terrific!’ 

‘Who’s talking about films, Oscar ?’ asked Marlene vehemently. 
‘The thing I’m so nervous about is our veal goulash and the 
dumplings!’ 

Buster Keaton, the comedian with the solemn dead-pan face, 
lived in the house next to die Strauses. Whenever he was away 
from the studio, he forgot everything around him and worked on 
his invention, a car-horn to prevent thefts. According to the pro¬ 
posed patent, when a thief started driving away with the stolen 
car, the horn would automatically sound, and would not stop till 
the thief was caught. Work on this invention meant, of course, 
that Keaton had to try out all sorts of noises, and experimental 
research required the use of louder and louder horns. One day, 
having had just about enough of it, Oscar rushed out into the 
street and succeeded in attracting his attention: ‘Mr. Keaton!’— 
Buster looked at the composer with innocent eyes—‘Mr. Keaton, 
I do sincerely hope my piano-playing doesn’t disturb you/ 

‘Not that I know of, Mr. Straus/ Buster replied gravely. ‘As 
long as it doesn’t get any louder, it’s quite O.K. for you to play the 
piano/ 

The fortnight before his contract with Warners ended, just as he 
was about to return to Europe, Irving Thalberg, chief producer of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, who were planning a Jenny Lind film 
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with Grace Moore and Wallace Beery, offered Oscar an engage¬ 
ment on the expiry of his Warners’ contract. He accepted, and 
Grace Moore made his song— 



the hit of her first big film. 

After ‘Jenny Lind’ Oscar suggested to Thalberg the adaptation 
of Arthur Schnitzlers masterly short story, ‘Daybreak’. Thalberg 
liked the idea, M.G.M. acquired it for Ramon Navarro, and Oscar 
began to write the score. ‘What a score it was too!’ he said later. 
‘A whole opera-full of arias, duets, choruses, and orchestral inter¬ 
ludes.’ But while he was still working on it, front-office informed 
him that the original idea had been abandoned, and ‘Daybreak’ 
would be produced without any music. (Parts of the score 
M.G.M. did in fact use later for a Laurence Tibbett film called 
‘The Southerner’.) 

This was too much for Oscar. From now on he had only one 
wish, to get out of Hollywood as quickly as possible, and turn his 
back on the film industry which had so bitterly disappointed him. 
Since he had left Berlin, Lehar’s ‘Land of Smiles’ had won a 
tremendous success; while Alfred Griinwald, his faithful collabo¬ 
rator, had sent him the plot for a new Massary-operetta, and 
urgent telegrams kept coming from Hubert Marischka in Vienna, 
reminding him that he was still under contract to write another 
operetta for the Theater an der Wien. 

So Clara packed the trunks, dissolved the household at Holly¬ 
wood Knolls; and with a mixture of sadness and hope they started 
their journey back to Vienna. When they boarded the ship in 
New York, Oscar was handed a telegram: 

POSTPONE DEPARTURE UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES I AM 
DOING WALTZ DREAM AS A PICTURE FOR PARAMOUNT WITH 
CHBVALIER CLAUDETTE COLBERT MIRIAM HOPKINS. NEED YOU 
URGENTLY OSCAR PLEASE DONT GO. ERNST LUBIXSCH. 
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After such an appeal there was nothing for the Strauses to do 
but have the trunks brought ashore again, put off Marischka in 
Vienna for a few more weeks, and go back to Hollywood. Here 
Oscar worked with Lubitsch on die book of ‘The Smiling 
Lieutenant’. He wrote new numbers for Maurice Chevalier, 
adapted the ‘Waltz Dream’ music for film purposes, and arranged 
everything so that work could go on while he was away. Then 
he said farewell to everybody, and promised to be back in three 
months for the opening night. 

In these three months he intended to cross America twice from 
coast to coast, travel from Hamburg to Vienna and from Vienna 
to Hamburg, write the score of a new operetta, rehearse it, and 
conduct its first night at the Theater an der Wien. 
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Waltz-Paradise Lost 

H AVING made himself at home in a state cabin on the 
Bremen, Oscar hoped dining the passage to sketch out the 
music for the new operetta: seven days is a long time, and 
with some concentration he ought to be able to write the essential 
dozen or so numbers. But the more he read the book of ‘The 
Peasant’s General’ (‘Dcr BauemgeneraT), the more he despaired. 
What had happened to good old Marischka to offer him such an 
infantile story, full of lurid melodrama and cretinous comedy? 
He thought of Lubitsch and all the wonderful work with Chevalier 
and Claudette Colbert which he had left back in Hollywood, 
merely in order to embark on this hopeless venture. 

Still there was Marischka waiting in Vienna to start with 
rehearsals; Oscar felt he could not let down one of his most loyal 
friends, and forced himself to work. He tried to write a number, 
but had to throw it in the waste-paper basket. He tried again— 
and then there was a knock at the door. The steward came in: 
‘The gentleman in state cabin No. i would consider it an honour 
if Mr. Straus would come and see him.’ 

Oscar had heard rumours about the identity of the gentleman in 
state cabin No. i. He threw the libretto of‘The Peasant’s General’ 
into a comer, left his cabin, and two minutes later was standing 
before the man he admired more than any other in the whole 
world of music: Arturo Toscanini. The great conductor shook 
hands with a welcoming smile, and the two men proceeded to 
talk for a couple of hours, Oscar had much to tell Toscanini 
about Brahms and Johann Strauss, and in return Toscanini pro¬ 
duced memories of his friends Puccini and Dehussy. 
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When Oscar returned to his cabin, he was less inclined than 
ever to busy himself with the idiotic adventures of ‘The Peasant’s 
General’: the meeting with Toscanini, who never compromised 
with lower standards, reinforced Oscar’s own sense of artistic 
integrity as a vital quality for any musician worthy of the name. 
He decided to give the libretto back to Marischka, paying com¬ 
pensation if necessary for breach of contract, and return at once to 
Hollywood. 

Whether or not Hubert Marischka himself realized the limita¬ 
tions of‘The Peasant’s General’, and had a hunch Oscar would not 
like it, he certainly prepared one of his most effective productions 
—to be staged not on the boards of the Theater an der Wien, 
but on platform No. i of the Vienna Western Station. 

As Oscar stepped off the train, he was startled to see assembled 
before him the whole of Vienna’s musical profession, the news¬ 
paper men, and all the regular customers of the Viennese cafes. 
They had all come to greet the returned wanderer—flowers, 
kisses, embraces, speeches—and Oscar, against his better judge¬ 
ment, let himself be swayed: he had not the heart to disappoint all 
these kind people, least of all Hubert Marischka. He shut himself 
up in his hotel suite, and worked day and night. 

Six weeks later ‘The Peasant’s General’ was produced at the 
Theater an der Wien, and all the art and cleverness of Marischka’s 
production could not save it. Not wanting to hurt Straus and 
Marischka, newspaper critics glossed over it, or said nothing at all; 
but in vain. Word went round, as word will in theatrical circles, 
and next morning the whole of Vienna knew that ‘The Peasant’s 
General* had flopped. 

As always, Oscar himself refused to take this failure too much to 
heart: in his mind he had already put the operetta aside, and he was 
quite ready to subscribe to the general opinion of it. In the after¬ 
noon after the first-night he went into the famous CafS Sacher, 
meeting-place of all the Viennese theatrical people. He had hardly 
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entered the room,' when Armin Berg, a well-known comedian 
and in fact one of the great wits of Vienna, rose from one of the 
tables, and shouted over to Oscar: 

‘Maestro, maestro—may I congratulate you from the bottom 
of my heart on your beautiful melodies, on music so full of youth¬ 
ful inspiration! And the book! What splendid characters, how 
alive they are, what fine lyrics they have to sing! Wonderful, 
Maestro, wonderful!’ 

Oscar was for once somewhat nonplussed by all this. ‘What 
drivel you’re talking, Berg,’ he said unsuspectingly, coming over 
to the comedian’s table. ‘You know as well as I do how bad 
“The Peasant’s General” is!’ 

‘ “The Peasant’s General”?’ replied Berg in assumed surprise. 
‘Who’s saying anything about “The Peasant’s General”, Maestro? 
I was referring of course to the good old “Waltz Dream”!’ 

Meanwhile ‘The Smiling Lieutenant', as ‘A Waltz Dream’ was 
christened in Hollywood, had become in 1931 the first inter¬ 
national success of filmed operetta, justifying Oscar’s belief in the 
sound film’s mission as a great ambassador for music throughout 
the world. With it Lubitsch had created a new style and had set a 
notable precedent. Paramount immediately asked Oscar to write 
the score for the new Chevalier-Jeanette Macdonald film ‘One 
Hour with You’. He accepted, went to Hollywood, and pre¬ 
sented Jeanette with one of her biggest hits, ‘Day after Day’— 
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In the meanwhile Alfred Griinwald kept on writing to him 
from Berlin. He had what he considered an unusual idea for a 
‘Massary-operetta’ with Fritzi playing this time no queen or 
courtesan but something more like herself in real life—a famous 
actress, nearing middle-age, who finds she is losing her lover to a 
daughter. (The part was later played in London by Alice Deiysia.) 
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The possibilities of the libretto fascinated Oscar. He liked the 
witty dialogue and the fluent, attractive lyrics more than anything 
which had come his way since ‘Mariette’—and he went back to 
Berlin to work. Soon such gems were down on paper as the li ght, 
dancing song— 



or a number intended as burlesque which (to his surprise) quickly 
became a popular hit— 



or the impudent chanson which was to serve as the last theme- 
song of the dying Berlin society— 



For die premike of‘Bine Frau die weiss was sie will’ (‘Mother of 
Pearl’) in autumn 1932 was the last big event of the Berlin theatre’s 
golden age. It was as if before the decline started the city wanted 
to show once more what it had been. The stalls and boxes of the 
Metropol-Theater were filled with the men and women to whom 
Berlin owed die glamour of the last decade. Government, science, 
literature, and music, they had all sent their great personalities, 
and up there on the stage Fritzi Massary sang Oscar Straus’ 
melodies with a brilliance and enchantment which seemed, almost 
literally, ‘out of this world’. 

But in the streets the German republic was dying. Up till 1930 
Hider had only had twelve of his political supporters in the 
Reichstag; now there were a hundred and seven. Anarchy was 
rampant, Communist and National Socialist private armies were 
shooting it out every night, and at noon on January 30,1933, the 
Reichspresident, the former Fieldmarshal Hindenburg, appointed 
die Chairman of the National Socialist Party, the former Corporal 
Adolf Hider, as Chancellor of the German Reich. 
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Four weeks later the Reichstag went up in flames. With it went 
freedom and justice, and the new barbarism flourished unchecked 
throughout Germany. Oscar Straus the Jew, with hundreds and 
thousands of others, left the country which he loved deeply and 
sincerely. 

He was now sixty-three, and during the last twenty-eight years 
had had thirty-two operettas performed, giving immense pleasure 
to millions, sometimes bringing them laughter and sometimes 
moving them to tears. But though the times of magic and splen¬ 
dour were near the end, he still had seven great musical plays to 
write, twelve scores for films and the one last great melodyofhis life. 

When he left Berlin in the spring of X933, Oscar was at last a 
litde travel-weary, and in returning to Ischl he seems to have 
hoped to settle down there for the few remaining years he might 
be granted. Even to those bored by politics, however, the 
prospects for private ‘settling down’ were not encouraging. 
Austria still had five years’ independence to run, but it was a 
qualified and increasingly precarious independence, with the 
tempo of its destruction quickening between 1934, whenDollfuss, 
the ‘Pocket Chancellor’, was assassinated by Nazi sympathizers 
within the precincts of Vienna’s Foreign Office, and 1938, when 
Hitler marched into Vienna and put up a statue to Dollfuss’ 
murderers. 

With all these ominous signs on the horizon, Oscar as usual took 
refuge in hard work. Four books had been suggested to him, all 
seemed to have interesting qualities, and so, in his sixty-fourth 
year, he began writing scores for four musical plays at the same 
time. The first was ‘Zwei lachende Augen’ (‘Two Smiling Eyes’), 
a Viennese variation on the old story of ‘The Daughter of the 
Regiment’, written for Trude Lieske (Mrs. Armin Robinson) and 
successfully produced with her in the leading part at the Theater 
an der Wien. 
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Then came ‘Das Walzerparaches’ (‘The Waltz-Paradise’), a 
light-weight little operetta based on a farce by Vemeuil. For a 
Straus work it was somewhat nondescript, just an ordinary 
‘musical’ that did its duty; but the score contained a song, ‘Vienna, 
my Waltz-Paradise’, which, three years after it had been written, 
became symbolic, a sort of farewell-waltz for the city on the 
Danube: 



The third project to which Oscar devoted himself was the 
musical version of Arthur Schnitzler’s ‘Liebelei’, the great 
Viennese poet’s finest work. It was the third time Oscar had come 
into musical contact with Schnitzler. Twenty years ago he had 
written one of his loveliest scores for ‘The Brave Cassian’; and it 
had remained unknown. Then he had provided an equally 
notable score for a film of ‘Daybreak’, only to have Hollywood 
reject it and make the film without music. But ‘Liebelei’ certainly 
seemed to have all the ingredients to be expected from a musical 
play by Oscar Straus, the bitter-sweet love-story, lighdy sketched 
pathos and redeeming laughter, rich humanity in the characters, 
and the authentic Viennese background. 

And Oscar certainly wrote music for it which was Viennese in 
the best sense, with a youthful freshness remarkable for a com¬ 
poser in Iris middle sixties: 



Yet his third attempt to set Schnitzler to music was no more 
successful than the previous two. It is true that the Viennese 
operetta was entering its last state of general decline, and the world 
of ‘Liebelei’ may well have seemed too slight and harmless for a 
time of National Socialist bomb attempts; also prospective 
managements were uneasy about the tragic note on which the 
operetta ends. Whatever the reason, ‘Liebelei’ found closed doors 
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wherever Oscar knocked, and remained unseen by the public 
except for a single production in Stockholm. 

As for the fourth project, which was in fact to achieve one of 
Oscar’s great triumphs, it did not at first strike him as having any 
outstanding promise, although it was put forward to him with 
enthusiasm by Paul ICnepler and Armin Robinson, two collabora¬ 
tors whom he particularly trusted. The idea was for a waltz- 
cavalcade, three romantic love-stories taking place in three 
generations of one family, each accompanied by waltzes from its 
own period—the composers to be Johann Strauss, father, Johann 
Strauss, son, and Oscar Straus. 

The proposed title ‘Drei Walzer’ (‘Three Waltzes’) appealed to 
Oscar considerably, and he liked the whole idea; but initially he 
was somehow put off by the prospect of having to arrange other 
composers’ music, a thing which, strangely enough, he had never 
attempted before in his forty years of professional composing. 
Armin managed to convince him, however, that in the case of 
‘Three Waltzes’ the adaptation of existing themes was a musical 
and dramatic necessity, and in the end Oscar approached this 
unusual work with the serious-mindedness which he reserved for 
all types of musical activity. 

Within a fortnight he had plunged into the works of Johann 
Strauss, father and son, finding hidden treasures, which with love 
and understanding he brought into a new and attractive form. 
Meanwhile, for the third generation’s love-story, he wrote a waltz 
which was unmistakably his own—Strausian without that final 
consonant: 



Knepler and Robinson finished the book, and once more there 
was a slight problem about the best place for the pretnQre to be 
held. Berlin, of course, was out of the question, in Vienna the 
political tension seemed discouraging; and so Armin had the idea 
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of having the show produced at Zurich. The experiment was 
successful, and ‘Three Waltzes’ was enthusiastically received. 

It soon reached Vienna, where it was performed at Oscar’s old 
‘Ronacher’, and then it went to one or two other European 
capitals and to several provincial theatres. With that the career of 
‘Three Waltzes’ might quietly have finished—but for an un¬ 
expected by-product of the real-life drama then taking place over 
the English throne. 

In the first week of December 1936 London’s St. James’ Theatre 
saw the first-night of a comedy called ‘Oh Mistress Mine’, the 
leading parts being played by Yvonne Printemps and her second 
husband Pierre Fresnay. Little was known about the plot, but for 
weeks the newspapers had prepared the public for a particularly 
glamorous premiere, which would doubtless be followed by a run 
of many months. 

But when the curtain went up, the first-night audience were 
amazed to find the painful topicality of almost every sentence 
spoken on the stage. The play was about a young queen who fell 
in love with a commoner and was prepared to renounce throne 
and crown in order to marry the man of her heart. At its climax 
one of her ministers said to her: ‘For centuries millions of people 
have sacrificed their fives for the glory of kings. Should not a 
queen be prepared to sacrifice her little bit of happiness for the 
glory of her own country?’ 

This was the very week when the full story of Edward VIII’s 
relationship with Mrs. Simpson, largely concealed from the 
country till then, first burst on the British public. On December 10 
King Edward abdicated. 

The coincidence proved fatal to ‘Oh Mistress Mine’, which came 
off after a few nights. The morning papers after the first-night 
called the play out of place and in very bad taste. After dismissing 
it thus in a few contemptuous words, they were able to allot all the 
more space to the actualities of the royal position. 
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That morning Oscar and Armin, who had just arrived in 
London to discuss a film project, met the Fresnays in the lounge of 
their hotel. Yvonne was inconsolable, utterly shattered by the 
play’s failure, declaring she would never go back to Paris nor ever 
appear on the stage again. 

After trying to comfort her as best he could, Oscar suddenly had 
an idea. ‘Yvonne,’ he said firmly, ‘this seems to me a good 
moment to offer you a new part.’ At first she would hear not hing 
about parts, but Oscar persisted. ‘No,’ he told them, ‘you and 
Pierre will not go back to Paris—just yet. Please go to Brussels 
instead, and have a look at our new show. It is called “Three 
Waltzes”, and it contains the two ideal parts for you both.’ 

The next thing Oscar heard from Yvonne, she had gone to 
Brussels as suggested, liked ‘Three Waltzes’, and immediately 
asked Albert Willemetz, director of the Bouffes Parisiens (Offen¬ 
bach’s own theatre), and the famous playwright, Leopold 
Marchand, to come to see it. Apparently they too were very 
much impressed by ‘Three Waltzes’, and Willemetz was waiting 
to put it on at his theatre to celebrate the World Exhibition of 
1937, for which Paris was then preparing. Pierre and Yvonne 
were in Paris with Marchand and Willemetz, waiting to begin 
rehearsals. 

During the last three years Oscar had written the music to three 
interesting films: one for his old friend Leo Slezak, ‘The Gentle¬ 
men from Maxim’s’, one for Vienna’s printa donna Adele Kern, 
‘Voices of Spring’; and one for Richard Tauber, ‘Land without 
Music’. Hollywood must have heard of it, or people still remem¬ 
bered him there—anyway, one day an offer reached him to come 
and write music for a new child star somebody had discovered. 
Oscar liked die idea, he wanted to see his friends in America 
again and find out what had been happening in Hollywood during 
the last six years. 

So the indefatigable Clara once more packed their trunks for the 
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journey across the Atlantic. On their way to Le Havre the 
Strauses stayed for a few days in Paris, so that Oscar could see die 
Fresnays and have a look at the rehearsals at the ‘Bouffes Parisiens’. 
Everything seemed to be going according to plan, except that 
Yvonne wished to have one more song in the third act. Perhaps 
Oscar could find time to think about it in America or even on the 
boat. Albert Willemetz came to the station to say good-bye to 
them. Handing Oscar a small sheet of paper, he said: * Voila, cher 
rnattre, la petite chanson pour Yvonne! Si vous la trouvez bien, peut- 
itre vous y chercherez me petite melodic.’ Oscar promised to do his best. 

Hardly had the train left the Gare de Nord when Oscar took 
out of his pocket die piece of paper Willemetz had given him. He 
read the neat and attractive lyric again and again, the rhythm of 
the verse merged with the rhythm of the train, and even before 
they reached Le Havre he had composed the song and put it down 
on paper. He handed it to the Pullman-porter, asking him to 
forward it to M. Willemetz as soon as the train got back to Paris. 
In this way a song was bom which the whole of Paris sang during 
the 1937 World Exhibition, *Je ne suis pas si que Ton pense’— 



Just as seventy years before, during the World Exhibition of 1867, 
Paris had sung Offenbach’s ‘Void le sabre de mon pere!’ 

Oscar’s Hollywood experiences of 1937 are quickly reported. 
The much-advertised child star turned out to be a wash-out, with 
no talent whatever, and the film written for him, called ‘Make a 
Wish’, was shown on Broadway in August without making any 
noticeable impact on that famous thoroughfare. Nor was this the 
only disappointment which Oscar suffered during this visit to 
America. Rehearsals of ‘Three Waltzes’ had begun in New York, 
and he saw from the outset that the show would have very little 
chance of success owing to disastrous miscasting of the leading 
parts, and an unskilful adaptation of the book. 
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Above: Dinner given by 
Oscar Straus in New 
York, iy3r, in honour of 
Fritzi Massary. 
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Left: Oscar with Eddie 
Cantor and Sol Lessor. 








Oscar Straus in Paris, 1938. 
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When the Strauses were about to leave America again, Marie 
Jeritza accompanied them to the boat, but implored them not 
to go, warning them of all the dangers they would be facing in 
a Europe where the war-clouds were gathering more and more 
ominously. But Oscar was not only disappointed in America; he 
had also heard wonderful things about the success of ‘Three 
Waltzes’ in Paris. He wanted to see the production, and appre¬ 
ciate in person the triumph of Pierre and Yvonne. For all Marie’s 
pleading the Strauses returned to Europe—and the most difficult 
years of their lives. 

Paris was now in the full throes of the Exhibition, and on the 
night of his arrival Oscar had an experience which had never 
occurred to him before in the whole of his career: he could not 
get a seat at one of his own shows. The ‘Bouffes Parisiens’ being 
crammed full, he and Clara had to watch ‘Three Waltzes’ from 
standing room at the back of the gallery. It had become the sensa¬ 
tional popular success of Paris in 1937, just as Offenbach’s ‘Grand- 
Duchess of Gerolstein’ had been in 1867. Yvonne Printemps was 
the successor of the legendary Hortense Schneider and the parallel 
with seventy years before was complete, even to the short span of 
three years before Germany defeated France in war. 

Happy to have helped his well-loved Yvonne out of a critical 
situation and into what proved one of the great successes of her 
career, Oscar went hack to Austria. Here he lived quietly, travel¬ 
ling between Vienna and Ischl, until the grim day of Friday, 
March 11,1938, when Nazi troops marched into Austria, moving 
one stage nearer to the proclaimed objective of a greater Germany. 
A confused and frightened people ‘welcomed’ the Fiihrer, the 
brown hordes held undisputed sway in the streets of Vienna, and a 
few days of Nazi barbarity succeeded in stamping out three 
centuries of Austrian culture. 

Doctors who had carried the fame of the Viennese School of 
Medicine all over the world were tormented by sadistic young 
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thugs; authors and artists and actors who had given pleasure 
to thousands of their fellow-men were caught in the streets and 
sent to concentration camps; world-famous playwrights were 
slaughtered in the dark cells of Dachau and Buchenwald; Jews 
were dragged out into the streets, and forced to go down on their 
knees amidst jeering Storm-Troopers and scrub the pavements. 

There was a Jewish General from the old Austrian Army, who 
had received the Order of the Empress Maria Theresa (equivalent 
to an English Victoria Cross) during the First World War. One 
day Nazi youths knocked at his door: ‘Does the Jew Sommer live 
here?’ 

The man who opened the door in his dressing-gown replied 
politely: ‘My name is Sommer.’ 

‘Down with you into the street, scum, to scrub the pavements!’ 

‘With pleasure, gentlemen. Would you just permit me to 
change?’ 

‘All right, but get a move on!’ 

The man went into the next room, and returned five minutes 
later, having put on the resplendent full-dress uniform of a 
General of the old Austrian Army; on his chest he wore the Order 
of the Empress Maria Theresa and a whole row of other medals. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I am ready.’ 

The Storm-Troopers began to stammer, they didn’t know, they 
apologized—but the old General smiled: ‘You have asked for the 
Jew Sommer, you have ordered him to scrub the pavement. I am 
the Jew Sommer, and I am now going into the street to carry out 
those orders.’ 

The Knight of the Order of the Empress Maria Theresa took 
brush and bucket, went down on his knees, and started scrubbing 
the pavement of his native city. 

Oscar Straus, who for thirty years had appeared to the world as 
the personification of everything that was lovable about Vienna, 
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found the whole atmosphere utterly incredible: like so many 
others, he could not grasp the swiftness with which Austria, too, 
had descended to the Nazi level. Personally he was unmolested 
for a day or two, but all the people he could still confidently call 
friends were talking of nothing but visas, affidavits, passports, and 
frontiers; of flight, emigration, and permits; of England, America, 
Australia, and Shanghai. Everybody knew of a hundred different 
difficulties; how the Gestapo had dragged people out of trains, had 
sent them back from frontiers into the grip of the pitiless tyranny. 
Clara at that time was luckily in Switzerland, so Oscar considered 
all this for two or three days, and then decided to turn his back on 
his homeland. The story of his flight from Austria has a flavour of 
the ‘Good Soldier Schweijk’, and perhaps also of Mark Twain’s 
‘Innocent’. 

While thousands who found themselves in the same situation 
queued for days and days at passport and income-tax offices, at 
embassies and consulates, Oscar one morning packed his little 
hand-case, called a taxi in front of his hotel, and asked to be driven 
to the Vienna Western Station. There he bought a first-class 
ticket to Zurich, and having bought two Edgar Wallace novels at 
the station bookstall, he settled down in his compartment. At 
lunch-time he went into the dining-car, studied the menu care¬ 
fully, had a look at the wine-list, ordered his lunch and a bottle of 
Gumpoldskirchner 1932. Then he looked quietly out on the 
peaceful green Austrian countryside. 

An elegant young man of about thirty came to his table, bowed 
politely, and asked whether he might share it; Oscar bade him take 
a seat. The young man sat down, ordered his lunch, and also 
began looking out of the window. While they were having their 
soup, the stranger glanced once or twice at Oscar and eventually 
remarked: ‘Excuse my staring at you, sir, but I fed I’ve seen your 
free before somewhere, and since I came in here, I’ve been trying 
to think where it was.’ 
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‘It’s quite possible that you have seen me,’ Oscar replied with a 
smile. ‘A good many people have.’ 

The young man returned his smile, looking a little embarrassed, 
then introduced himself as Dr. R. ‘Pleased to meet you, Doctor,’ 
said Oscar, ‘my name is Oscar Straus.’ 

‘Oscar Straus?’ exclaimed the other. ‘You mean die composer 
of “A Waltz Dream”?’—Oscar nodded—‘Heavens, that’s some¬ 
thing to tell my mother—that I had lunch in the dining-car with 
the composer of “A Waltz Dream”. You see, Herr Straus, my 
father and mother fell in love during a performance of it at the 
Carltheater, so that in a way I am what might be called a by¬ 
product of your music!’ 

‘I think this calls for a celebration, Doctor,’ said Oscar, pouring 
the young man a glass of Gumpoldskirchner 1932, and offering 
one of his cigars. 

‘How often my parents have told me about it!’ the stranger 
went on, ‘and to think of the hundreds of times your melodies 
have been played and sung in our house!’ 

After the first botde of Gumpoidskirchner, a second followed, 
then liqueurs, and finally champagne. Oscar liked his new ac¬ 
quaintance, invited him into his compartment, started reminiscing 
about his own music, the people he had met in his life, his travels 
. . . until suddenly Doctor R. inquired: ‘And where are you 
travelling to now, Maestro?’ 

‘First of all to Zurich,’ said Oscar. ‘Well, and after that we shall 
see.’ 

Dr. R. seemed disconcerted by this answer. ‘Forgive my inter¬ 
fering in your private affairs,’ he said, ‘but I presume you have all 
the necessary papers in order—exit permits, declarations of income 
tax, passport, and so forth.’ 

Oscar listened open-mouthed. ‘Exit permit?’ he demanded. 
‘Declarations of income tax? What on earth do you mean? I’ve 
b een travelling all over the world for nearly fifty years but nobody 
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has ever asked me for tilings like that. My passport was always 
enough.’ 

Dr. R.’s voice became quieter. ‘All these things, Herr Straus, 
have changed in Austria since last Friday.’ 

Oscar looked dreamily at his cigar. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘so they 
have.’ Then he began talking again about the Theater an der 
Wien, the Bouffes Parisiens, Hollywood—until about eight 
o’clock in the evening the train had passed die Arlberg tunnel and 
was nearing the Austrian-Swiss frontier station of Buchs. Doctor 
R. got up, put on his coat, took his suitcase, and shook hands with 
Oscar: ‘I am getting out at Buchs, Maestro, so I would like to say 
Auf Wiedersehen. These were wonderful hours I have been per¬ 
mitted to spend with you. Thank you very much, and all good 
luck for the future.’ 

‘Thank you, Doctor, it was a great pleasure,’ replied Oscar, 
‘and give my kind regards to your mother.’ 

At Buchs a company of S.S. men stood on the platform in 
military formation, while a band played the ‘Horst Wessel’ song, 
the new anthem of Nazi Austria. Oscar’s new friend went to the 
window, took off his hat, and looked silendy at the scene before 
him. 

When the music had finished, the commander of the S.S. com¬ 
pany stepped forward, saw the young man at the window, saluted 
him, and said: ‘On behalf of the population of the Gau Vorarl- 
berg, I have great pleasure in welcoming you, Herr Doktor, as our 
new Gauleiter appointed by the Fiihrer. We all sincerely hope 
you will like our beautiful Iitde district, and will feel at home here. 
Heil Hider!’ 

A thundering ‘Heil Hider!’ sounded from all sides, after which 
the newly appointed Gauleiter addressed the soldiers from his 
window: ‘Thank you, Herr Ober-Gruppenfuhrer, for your kind 
words, and I promise you I will fulfil to the best of my ability die 
duties of this high office to which die Fiihrer has appointed me. I 
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shall do my utmost for the greatness and glory of the German 
Reich. Heil Hitler!’ Again the S.S, men roared out their ‘Heil 
Hider!’, and again the band played the ‘Horst Wessel’ song. 

Oscar "had watched the scene with growing amazement, and 
very mixed feelings. ‘Well,’ he thought, ‘what’s going to happen 
now?’ 

The young man turned away from the window and went 
towards the door. For a few seconds he looked at Oscar, then 
said softly but very clearly: ‘Griiss Gott, Maestro, and think of 
Austria sometimes!’ Then he saw the passport officials waiting in 
the corridor to start on their duties, and gave instructions in a 
peremptory military tone: ‘The gentleman in compartment 
Number Three is not to be molested, he is a friend of mine!’ 



CHAPTER XIII 



T HE small suitcase with which Oscar arrived three hours 
later in Zurich and with which he travelled a few days later 
to Paris was everything he had taken out of Austria: every¬ 
thing apart from his name, his talent, his working powers, and his 
optimism. They were the capital on which he had to draw during 
the next ten years of exile; they were, of course, far more valuable 
assets than a large amount of worldly goods. 

His name: almost as soon as it was known he had escaped from 
Vienna and arrived in Paris, the French Government decided 
without waiting for the usual formalities to offer French citizen¬ 
ship to the great cosmopolitan. Shordy before this France had 
made Oscar Knight of the Legion of Honour, and the Minister of 
Education had handed him the order in person. ‘I have lived 
everywhere,’ the composer had then replied to the Minister's 
oration, ‘I have never been homesick anywhere, and if there is 
such a thing as a world citizen, then I am one. In Vienna I was 
bom, in Berlin I became famous, in London I feel at ease, in New 
York I have made a great deal of money, in Ischl I am at home— 
but Paris, yes, it is Paris I love!’ 

His talent: ‘Three Waltzes’ was still running in Paris, in Los 
Angeles ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ had been revived, the ‘Waltz 
Dream’ started an English tour, ‘Mother of Pearl' was performed 
in Australia, and even the old ‘Circle of Love’ was being played 
in Switzerland. 

His working powers: Willemetz and Marchand had written a 
new book for him, and Max Ophuls, an up-and-coming film pro¬ 
ducer invited Oscar to write the music for the film ‘From Mayer- 
ling to Sarajevo’, which he was then planning. 
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His optimism: Oscar was always an incurable optimist, with a 
talent for sweeping away from his thoughts, as well as his con¬ 
versation, all the things which might have made others despair; 
for accepting situations as they were, and yet managing to see a 
hopeful side. 

Once, for instance, after a very complicated internal operation, 
he lay in a Paris nursing home. The doctor had apparendy given 
him up, as even four weeks after the operation the wound refused 
to heal. One day the nurse came into the room with tears running 
down her cheeks. ‘What’s the trouble, Nurse?’ Oscar asked her. 

At first she did not want to answer, but gradually it came out 
amidst her sobs: ‘The doctor told me you were going to die.’ 
Oscar laughed. ‘Die, Nurse? I wouldn’t dream of it! How much 
money have you got, my dear ?’ 

She looked at him in bewilderment: ‘I don’t know exaedy, M. 
Straus, but what’s diat got to do with it?’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you something,’ said Oscar. ‘You go back to 
your doctor with that cock-and-bull story of his, and put your 
money on my wound healing. Say I shall be perfeedy all right in 
two weeks firom now—but don’t take less than ten to one! I won’t 
let you down, Nurse, I’ll get through, I assure you.’ 

And get through he did. 

So now he had got through to France, he was united with his 
family, and at sixty-eight he felt better than, ever. His good 
humour and his belief in the future remained undiminished. The 
former was to stand him in good stead two years later when die 
latter had to endure even sterner stresses. 

For in 1939, when the Second World War started, the French 
felt secure behind their Maginot Line, and Oscar was only another 
of the forty million Frenchmen who could, after all, he wrong. 
He worked in the film studio, he conducted concerts, and he 
wrote a new operetta. In April 1940 rehearsals for it began at the 
Theatre Marigny. Oscar warned the management diat it was a 
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bad time to put it on, but his librettists out-voted him, and 
accordingly, on May 2, the first-night of‘Mes Amours’ took place. 

Four days earlier British troops had -withdrawn from Norway, 
and four days later Hitler was to invade HoEand and Belgium, but 
in the Theatre Marigny, nevertheless, tout Paris had assembled to 
pay homage to the seventy-year-old composer. ‘ Tout Paris 8 in¬ 
cluded M. Albert Lebrun, President of the Republic, MM. 
Herriot, Reynaud, Bonnet, the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
King Zog of Albania. ... It was the last great social event of the 
Third Republic, and although the drone of Hitler’s bombers 
could almost be heard in the distance, Oscar’s melodies were still 
permitted to bring back echoes of happier days. 

Six weeks later everything was over. 837 Etde ships and 
pleasure boats had evacuated an army of 335,000 men from 
Dunkirk, Hider proclaimed a war of total annihilation against his 
enemies, Italy had entered the war on Germany’s side; the Nazis 
had marched into Paris, and Oscar and Clara with thousands of 
others were on their great flight. 

The roads which led southwards from Paris were jammed with 
taxis, cars, wheelbarrows, old fiacres, prams, bicycles, and a mass of 
fleeing human beings: women, children, old people, cripples, each 
carrying what seemed the most precious thing to save—a bird¬ 
cage, a jewel box, a bundle of books, a case full of old clothes. 
Between the human beings ran cats and dogs by the dozen, 
begging for food, searching for their masters. 

Oscar and Clara reached Orleans, Nevers, Moulin, and finally 
Vichy, where in former days Oscar had been received like a prince. 
Now he was glad enough to find a small room in a shabby old 
hotel, where he could wait and for the moment breathe again. 

On the promenade one morning he met a gendeman he did not 
recognize immediately: it was the Minister of Education who a 
few years ago had pinned the Knight Cross of the Legion of 
Honour on his chest in Vienna. Eagerly Oscar asked him about 
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the present position, and the Minister expressed complete con¬ 
fidence. ‘We shall drive them out of Paris, M. Straus,’ he said. 
‘Let our armies consolidate, and four weeks later the war will end.’ 

Oscar hurried back to his hotel to give Clara the good news. In 
the lounge he was politely greeted by a tall, grey-haircd gentle¬ 
man, who then hurried past, apparently not wanting anyone to 
speak to him. Oscar knew him, having often seen him at ‘Straus’ 
first-nights and concerts. It was General Weygand, in mufti, 
doubtless unwilling to have to inform Oscar or anyone else that 
all was now lost. 

Three days later Clara came back to the hotel from her daily 
shopping and told her husband that the Nazis were marching into 
Vichy, the town was full of S.S. troops and Gestapo officials. On 
June 25, at 12.35 p-m., hostilities were suspended—following 
France’s surrender. 

Before the Strauses left Paris, the American Ambassador, 
William Bullitt, an old friend of theirs, stamped their passports 
with an American re-entry visa; and this, of course, they still had. 
But France was now sealed off from the world, and the present 
difficulty was how to get out of France, pass through Spain to 
Portugal, and from there find a ship which would take them to the 
United States. 

First of all, Oscar went to his friend the Minister of Education 
and asked for an exit permit. ‘Exit permit?’ asked that statesman 
in surprise. ‘But my dear Maestro, why do you want to leave 
France? The war has ended, we shall come to an agreement with 
Germany, and nobody will harm you. A few weeks from now 
you will be back in Paris, and perhaps again at the rehearsals of a 
new operetta. No, my friend, you have no reason whatever for 
leaving France. I am afraid I cannot grant your application.’ 

Oscar applied for an audience with Marshal P&ain, whom he 
knew well. Only a year ago the eighty-four-year-old Marshal, 
then French Ambassador in Madrid, had come to one of Oscar’s 
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Spanish concerts and invited him for supper at the Embassy. 
P&ain, he felt sure, would understand his situation and help him. 

The audience was granted. T have been to the United States 
many times before, mon Marshal,’ pleaded the composer. ‘I have 
conducted there, I have written music there. What would people 
say if the French Government were to prevent me from going to 
America?’ 

Petain looked at him in silence, then took his pen and put his 
signature under Oscar’s application. ‘Go with God, cher maitre,’ he 
said, ‘and let your music speak in America for our poor France!’ 

But the Strauses were not yet out of the wood. Just as they were 
about to leave Vichy, a telephone message came from the Foreign 
Office: M. Pierre Laval wished Oscar to come and see him, since 
he must give M. Straus certain instructions as to what to say in 
America about Vichy. 

Oscar refused politely. He regretted being unable to see M. 
Laval, but Marshal Pdtain himself would no doubt explain every¬ 
thing to his Foreign Minister. An hour later the telephone rang 
again: M. Laval would not permit enemies of France to travel to 
America and speak there against the French Government. But 
Oscar had Petain’s signature, and to this Laval could find no 
answer. The same night the Strauses left Vichy. 

For the next ten weeks they lived in a little village on the 
Freneh-Spanish border near Perpignan. Part of the intellectual 
Hite of the old world were waiting with them—turned into 
degraded refugees who must await orders from sadistic little pass¬ 
port officials. Among Oscar’s friends and companions were Franz 
Werfd, the Austrian poet and novelist, who actually started his 
great novel, ‘The Song of Bernadette’, in this period; and Jan 
Paderewski, the great pianist and Polish patriot, who had just 
escaped the Gestapo and who had only a few more months to live. 

The days crept slowly by, and nothing happened in the little 
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village to give much hope to the waiting people. Out there in the 
world total war was raging: German bombs dropped on London, 
Hitler and Mussolini met at the Brenner to discuss future plans, 
and Coventry Cathedral went up in flames. 

The situation of the refugees became increasingly menacing. 
The passport officials declared that from now on only the Spanish 
Foreign Minister, Serrano Suner himself, could give the transit 
visa. Oscar sent a telegram to General Franco: ‘My wife and I 
have often been welcome guests of Spain. Today we ask nothing 
but your permission to pass through your country so that we may 
save our lives.’ 

Two days later he was called to the passport control, and 
received the Spanish transit visa. Soon they arrived in Portugal, 
and like a first sign that they were in a free country again, where 
the name of Straus was still honoured, the Portuguese officials 
asked Oscar for autographs—he gave them as many as they 
wanted. 

Lisbon, with spies behind every street comer and hidden micro¬ 
phones behind hotel curtains, was not only (in both senses) the 
most intriguing of European capitals, but also one of the gayest 
and most colourful, profiting from its neutrality. While the 
Strauses were waiting for a berth on a ship, Oscar conducted two 
concerts, and even busied himself with a libretto his friends 
Brammer and Grvinwald had written for him in Paris. One 
morning he received at last the long-awaited message from the 
Portuguese Government: a cabin on board the Nyassa had been 
reserved for him and Clara. 

In Prance Marshal Pdtain had dismissed Laval from the Foreign 
Ministry; and on the same day the Strauses read this news in the 
papers, they started their journey into the New World. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Citizen of the New World 

O SCAR’S adventures during the last six months had been 
i fully reported in the American Press. His flight from 
Paris, his stay in Vichy, and the ten weeks at the Spanish 
border had been front-page news in all the papers, causing sincere 
concern not only among his friends but to countless strangers who 
loved his music. 

When therefore, on a clear, cold morning in December 1940, 
the reporters and photographers boarded the Nyassa to meet 
Oscar and Clara, they were extremely surprised to find no broken- 
down ragged refugees but two well-dressed and optimistic people 
who seemed in excellent spirits. The picture taken before the 
Strauses stepped on American soil, against the background of the 
Statue of Liberty, shows Clara in a smart fur-coat and Oscar, 
though slightly aged, on the whole unchanged, the inevitable cigar 
in his right hand, smiling slightly as if he had just given birth to a 
Strausian epigram. 

Reporters were, perhaps, even a little disappointed not to hear 
more of the expected complaints, lamentations, and resentment. 
‘It was not too bad,’ said Oscar, ‘only rather boring. We didn’t 
get any mail, there were no books available, so I was simply forced 
to start working on a new operetta.’ 

‘Have you learnt any new words, Mr; Straus,’ inquired another 
reporter, ‘apart from “swell” and “lousy” ?’ 

‘Plenty, my boy,’ laughed Oscar, ‘but all of them unprintable/ 
The next day die Strauses were again to be seen on the front 
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pages of the New York papers, and the details of their arrival were 
elaborately described; but after that it became quiet around them. 
They lived in their hotel in 58th Street and saw old friends who 
had suffered the same fate. Otherwise they were lost in the mass 
of European refugees from Nazi persecution who had eventually 
reached the promised land of America. 

For some months Oscar lived a retired and almost anonymous 
life. From time to time he sat down at his writing-desk and 
composed a few pages of score for ‘Bozena’, the ambitious 
musical play Griinwald and Brammer had written for him; but 
even for a confirmed traveller like Oscar it took a good deal of 
getting used to the feeling of being a complete exile from one’s 
native continent, let alone one’s native country. There was a 
certain amount of money due to Oscar in royalties, &c., but for 
technical reasons the Custodian of Alien Property was unable to 
release it, and money was therefore extremely scarce. The 
Strauses had to change their habits and way of life very con- 

For many years now they had been used to good living, but 
for them the phrase carried more than its usual sense: good living 
meant the opportunity for hospitality and generosity to others; 
and the joy of giving, although inevitably on a much less lavish 
scale, remained the same now they were refugees struggling for 
every dollar, as when enormous film and conductor fees, royalties 
and performing-rights sums were raining in. There was a com¬ 
plete absence of meanness in the characters of Oscar and Clara Straus. 

Good living also, of course, meant good food, choice drinks, 
fine cigars. In the normal household routine each meal had its 
own importance, and was ‘designed’ by Clara with great culinary 
feelings, including the famous ‘Jause* at four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, where there always seemed to be room and food for any 
number of visitors; and Clara would surprise Oscar as well as the 
visitors with newly invented delicacies of every sort. 
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But those days were, for the moment, gone; and for all his love 
of the joys of the table, of old wines and heavy cigars, Oscar 
derived just as much enjoyment in those early refugee days from 
an evening meal of Vienna sausage and a fresh roll. He and Clara 
showed they could face adversity with as much courage and good 
grace as those for whom wealth and good living had not seemed 
almost a birthright. 

Without much money, amidst a colony of famous Europeans 
who had experienced the same kind of material ‘come-down’, 
Oscar was nevertheless in very good health for a man of seventy, 
and he retained all the liveliness and interest in others of a much 
younger man. For the ‘young at heart’ things are always getting 
better; and so, gradually, they did now. 

In October 1940 he conducted again, with concerts in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and also in Toronto, Ottawa, and 
other Canadian towns. After a concert in Montreal, a lady 
dressed in black came into his dressing-room. It was Frau Doll- 
fuss, widow of the murdered Austrian Chancellor, who was living 
with her children in Montreal, in retirement and continued 
mourning. This was the first time she had appeared in public, she 
told Oscar, since her husband’s death. On the posters she saw 
the name of Oscar Straus, and it had made her homesick for 
Vienna. 

During 1941 there was a revival of ‘The Chocolate Soldier* in 
Los Angeles, with John Charles Thomas and Billy Gilbert; and in 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, Shaw having finally refused 
permission for the use of ‘Arms and the Man’, they tried to adapt 
the Straus music to the requirements of an old Molnk play, ‘The 
Guardsman*. Although the attempt was not very successful, it 
brought Oscar to Hollywood once more, and Oscar and Clara, 
spent most of that summer in California. 

Hollywood had ceased to be the ‘Dream Factory’ of 1930, and 
the fabulous salaries which were common ten years ago, now 
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seemed to be reserved for a very few top-ranking stars and 
directors. Ernst Lubitsch was still in the forefront of American 
directors, and the Lubitschs were among the first of many old 
friends Oscar and Clara were happy to see again. Although 
America had not yet entered the war, a certain, ‘cold war* atmo¬ 
sphere had already percolated to Hollywood, especially among 
circles with a Central European background, and this was typified 
by a strange experience, sounding rather like the plot of a second- 
rate thriller, which had recently befallen the Lubitschs. 

A year previously, after receiving excellent references, they had 
engaged a German married couple, Karl and Gertrude Schmidt, as 
butler and cook; and this couple proved such model servants that 
they became a source of envy to all the Lubitschs’ friends. Karl 
was a splendid ‘old retainer’, quiet, honest, reliable; and besides 
being a masterly cook, Gertrude practically ran the house, looking 
after everything and working from early morning till late at night. 

One day an officer of the Federal Bureau of Investigation arrived 
in Lubitsch’s studio and informed him drat the Schmidts were the 
heads of the Nazi spy-ring for Hollywood. Their real name was 
M., and Karl’s brother was a Field-Marshal in Hider’s army. The 
two had been smuggled into die country by a camouflaged 
American Nazi organization, and then provided with false papers. 
It was their task to obtain a post as servants in the household of 
Lubitsch, Marlene Dietrich, or some other well-known former 
German in Hollywood, They were to listen carefully to all con¬ 
versations, and report everything they heard to the Brown House 
in Los Angeles. Fantastically enough, this was expected to reveal 
important secrets! 

Lubitsch was flabbergasted, and wanted to dismiss the couple at 
once, but the F.B.I. decreed otherwise: Karl and Gertrude were to 
remain in his service, all his guests were to be warned, and from 
then on the good ‘Schmidts’ heard various things which American 
counter-espionage wished the Brown House to hear. ‘ On Pearl 
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Harbour Sunday, in the early afternoon, both were arrested and 
put in prison. 

Oscar listened, sometimes with amusement and sometimes 
sadly, to all the other adventurous tales and reversals of fortune 
which the Viennese and Berlin colonies in Hollywood recounted 
about their friends. 

There was the story of the young actor with so little talent that 
nobody in the whole of Berlin and Vienna would give him a job; 
if by some lucky chance he did secure one, it was almost a certainty 
that after three days of rehearsals he would be sent for and dis¬ 
missed. One day he was waiting in a Hollywood casting office, 
trying to get a small part, when Miss X, the great star, noticed 
him. ‘Who’s that charming young man?’ she asked. ‘Wouldn’t 
he be ideal to play opposite me in our new film?’ 

The male lead in her new film was a young continental actor 
without any talent, with whom an aging Hollywood actress falls 
in love. The young man was given this part, and played it with 
such brilliant and unforced authenticity that for some time Press' 
and public took it for innate histrionic genius (some people, in 
fact, still take that view even today). 

On the other hand, there was the great Viennese actress who 
had delighted a whole generation of Vienna and Berlin theatre¬ 
goers. Arriving in Hollywood, she began learning English, very 
thoroughly and systematically. It was not till a whole year later 
that she felt ready to write to a leading producer and ask for an 
audition. For the occasion she learnt Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walk¬ 
ing scene, a long speech from Shaw’s ‘St. Joan’, and one of Lady 
Bracknell’s semi-monologues from ‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest’. Armed with these, very carefully studied for precise 
dramatic interpretation, she decided she could meet the producer. 

When the great day arrived she was so nervous she asked her 
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husband to go with her. He was a plump, jovial man of about 
sixty, with a completely bald pate which was famous throughout 
Vienna, since he was the proprietor of a well-known cafe. He 
had never himself had anything to do with acting and such, but he 
was willing to accompany his wife to the studio. 

The two waited patiently, and at lengdi, after half an hours 
delay, the famous producer stormed into the room. He took one 
look at the former caf 6 proprietor, and then burst out ecstatically: 
‘Ter-rific, tre-mendous, you’re the very man I’m looking for! 
That great big stomach, that double chin, that pre-posterous pate, 
why, it’s just classical!! Go over to the front office, and get your¬ 
self a contract just as you want it. We start shooting next 
Monday.’ 

The great actress had listened in silence, and now remarked 
shyly: ‘Excuse me, but there seems to be a slight misunder¬ 
standing. I’m the person who was asking for a part. This gentle¬ 
man is my husband, he is not an actor.’ 

‘Actor—actor?’ demanded the producer. ‘So what? My good 
woman, we’ll soon teach him all the acting he needs!’ 

‘But he hardly speaks a word of English!’ 

‘That don’t make any difference—we’ll have him playing dumb 
parts. We can’t afford to lose a su-perb specimen like that!’—and 
the producer dashed out of the room, just as he had come in, 
delighted with his new discovery. 

Husband and wife burst out laughing, a trifle hysterically. 
‘Don’t worry, dear,’ said the newly-made film-star consolingly. 
‘Does it really make any difference which of us is doing the acting? 
Up till now you’ve done it, and now, well my artistic career is just 
starting, nichtV 

Little did he know how right he was. Within a few weeks he 
had become one of the best-paid small-part actors in Hollywood, 
and his well-fed, jovial face was soon a constant minor feature of 
American films. 
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Then there was the popular Berli n comedian, whose great 
ambition from boyhood on had been to become a doctor. But 
there was not enough money to study medicine, so he went on the 
stage with the firm intention of saving enough money to make his 
dream come true. In 1929, almost before he realized it, he had 
become a star, and he decided to remain on the stage for four 
years and then go to Heidelberg University. Then the Nazis came 
to power, and the comedian had to emigrate. He went to Holly¬ 
wood, and once more became a star. But all the time he was 
waiting till he had enough money to turn his back on films and 
become a doctor. 

Finally, he achieved his goal. On his fiftieth birthday he 
gathered his friends around him and informed them that from 
now on he would be refusing all offers of film parts, as he was 
entering the School of Medicine at the University of Los Angeles. 
They tried to dissuade him, but in vain: he had retired from films 
for good, and for five years sat at lectures with students not half 
his age. In due course he qualified, opened a surgery, specialized 
in children’s diseases, and very soon became a well-known and 
much sought-after doctor. Two years later he died. 

Oscar’s favourite Hollywood story concerned two men—let us 
call them Mr. Hit and Mr. Flop—who were film-directors in 
Berlin towards the end of the twenties. From early youth they 
had been close friends. They started in films at the same time, and 
Hit had one success after another, becoming rich and powerful. 
Flop was far less successful. Whatever he touched seemed to mis¬ 
fire, and in the end he could find nothing else for it but to go and 
see his good friend Hit and humbly ask if he might live with Hit 
as a non-paying guest. 

‘Of course, my dear Flop!’ said Hit. ‘You stay with me here 
just as long as you like.’ 

When Hitler came, the two friends went to Hollywood 
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together; but here the luck turned: Flop very soon became an 
important Hollywood director, but Hit was never able to settle 
down. One day, hearing that his friend Flop had bought one of 
the most beautiful estates in filmland, he went to see him: ‘Do you 
remember once in Berlin, Flop, when you came to me without 
money and without a roof over your head? I received you then 
with open arms. Today I am in the same position.* 

‘But my dear friend,’ Flop broke in, ‘you don’t need say 
another word! Over there, at the end of my estate, is a little 
bungalow—it is yours. There you will live. You will eat and 
drink exactly as I do, and you will even receive a weekly allowance 
of—say twenty-five dollars, providing .. 

‘A condition?’ asked Hit uneasily. 

‘Yes, my friend, a condition. The only thing I ask from you in 
return for all this, is that you should envy me for one hour 
daily!’ 

Hit began laughing. ‘Envy you? How does one do that?’ 

‘Quite simple,’ said Flop. ‘In the morning you come here, 
pulling a long face, grumbling about everything, and then you 
say to me: “Why must I be so unlucky when you. Flop, with far 
less talent than I have, arc in the big money? Ectetera, etcetera.” 
I’m sure you can manage it!’ 

Hit agreed, and for the next few years lived in the bungalow at 
the end of the estate, having a wonderful time and every day, 
according to the agreement, supplying his friend with an hour’s 
envy. But at the beginning of the war Flop married a charming, 
intelligent, and wealthy young American girl. When the young 
couple returned from their honeymoon, Hit appeared, pulling his 
usual face, perhaps a shade longer than usual. 

‘Flop,’ he said, Tm afraid I may have to give you notice. Some 
years back, when I agreed to the twenty-five dollars, the con¬ 
ditions were quite different. I must therefore ask you for a rise, 
because from now on I have to envy two of you! Either you 
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pay me fifty dollars, or you had better look for someone else who 
will envy you as cheaply and efficiently as I have done!’ 

The thing which, in Oscar’s view, had changed more than any¬ 
thing else in the Hollywood of 1941, was the musical side of the 
film industry. The Hollywood composers of 1930 who sat in 
their luxurious offices and were served coffee by pretty young 
secretaries while assistants did most of the work, had become 
legendary characters. The film composer of 1941 was a technician 
just like die camera-man, sound-engineer, or the assistant director 
—and rather less important. He sat in dark litde film theatres 
with a stop-watch in his hand, and had to measure the time which 
the director had graciously allocated to his music. Then he was 
allowed two or three weeks to write the music, orchestrate, and 
record it. Anything which was done with his work after that was 
none of his business. Whether the director made a fortissimo out 
of his pianissimo, cut out sixteen bars here and put them in some¬ 
where else, destroyed all his carefully planned musical forms—had 
nothing to do with the composer. 

‘Yes, Oscar,’ said a famous American musician when Oscar 
remarked on the situation of music in Hollywood, ‘yes, the fun 
has gone out of our profession!’ 

A new type of producer and director had arrived, to whom the 
name of Straus meant little more dian a relic from their parents’ 
day, a name they could not even place. ‘Well, Mr. Straus,’ said 
one of these young men, meeting Oscar at a party, ‘do sit down at 
the piano, and play “The Blue Danube”.’ 

Oscar played, and the producer seemed very enthusiastic, ‘Sure 
is a fine tune, Mr. Straus!’ 

‘Yes, isn’t it?’ agreed Oscar. ‘Such a pity it’s not mine.’ 

‘Not yours?’ The film king was slightly disconcerted. ‘Oh, I 
see, there are so many of you Strausses, aren’t there? Then play 
the “Radetzky March”.’ 
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Oscar played, and the producer listened patiently. ‘Quite some¬ 
thing that, 5 he commented at the end. ‘You must be mighty proud 
of having written it.’ 

‘I wish I had,’ said Oscar, ‘but alas I didn’t!’ 

The great man was at first rather baffled, but he soon recovered. 
‘Ah, yes, now I know who you are. Play your great hit—you 
know ...’ And he hummed the first few bars of the ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’ waltz. 

Oscar was quite enjoying the situation. He played again, and 
then said regretfully: ‘Now please don’t be angry with me, but I 
must confess I didn’t write that one either.’ 

This was too much for the high-powered executive. ‘What the 
hell do you mean—you didn’t write that one either? Are you the 
great Strauss, or aren’t you?’ 

Oscar paused for a second, and then began quietly: ‘I am not the 
great Strauss, my dear sir, but perhaps I am one of the great 
Strausses. I did not write “The Blue Danube”, but I did write this* 
—he started playing ‘A Waltz Dream’. 

‘And I wrote this,’ he continued in a powerful crescendo, 
playing ‘My Hero’. 

‘And this’ (‘Mariette’). 

‘And this’ (‘Cleopatra’). 

‘And this’ (‘Mother of Pearl’). 

The whole company, of course, was by now listening en¬ 
thralled, and in the end the great producer retired into the back¬ 
ground, with polite smiles and apologies, feeling smaller than he 
bad done for some time. 

President Truman, a keen amateur of music, recognized the pre¬ 
vailing confusion enough to qualify a request he made to Oscar 
when the latter was conducting a concert in Washington. ‘I know 
it is not yours,’ said the note the President sent him, ‘but will you 
please play “The Blue Danube” for me? H. T.’ 

Oscar himself could never decide whether his name was more 
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of an advantage or a handicap to him—on the whole he declared 
for it being sometimes one and sometimes the other—but there 
was much in the comment of a Viennese music critic: ‘The thing I 
admire Oscar for more than anything—is his having become a 
world-famous composer despite his name.’ 

Among most ordinary people there seemed to be almost an 
automatic association set up by mention of the name ‘Strauss’. 
Once, for instance, during a motor tour with Clara through 
California, Oscar knocked at a lonely farmhouse about lunch¬ 
time. ‘We should be so grateful,’ he told the farmer, ‘if you could 
let us have something to eat.’ 

The man looked at his visitors. ‘Sorry,’ he said, ‘but there’s 
nothing in the house.’ 

‘What a pity,’ said Oscar. ‘Just a bite would have done. By the 
way, in case it’s of any interest, I am the composer, Oscar Straus, 
and I’m coming from Hollywood.’ 

The farmer’s face lit up. ‘Wife!’ he called into the house. 
‘Come quickly!’ The farmer’s wife appeared. ‘Give the lady and 
gentleman something to eat. This is Mr. Straus, the great com¬ 
poser.’ 

The wife looked blank. ‘Oscar Straus!’ her husband en¬ 
lightened her. ‘The composer—you know. The one who has 
written all that beautiful music—tarara-ra-tata-tata’—and he 
hummed ‘The Blue Danube’ with great enthusiasm. 

Sometimes, however, the Christian name ‘Oscar’ did ring a bell 
still, as with the young reporter who came to Oscar’s hotel at a 
small town in the Middle West. 

‘I have been sent to write a story about you, Mr. Straus,’ he led 
in, ‘but I’m afraid I don’t know much about you or about music. 
May I just ask you a question pr two?’ 

Oscar: ‘Go ahead.’ 

Reporter: ‘Are you related to Johann Strauss?’ 
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Oscar: ‘No/ 

Reporter: ‘To Richard?’ 

Oscar: ‘No/ 

Reporter: ‘Then perhaps to Oscar?’ 

It was one of the very rare cases when Oscar did not at first 
know what to say. ‘Young man/ he finally declared, ‘believe you 
me: I am the incarnation of all the Strausses!’ 

Oscar was still as fond of a wisecrack as ever. In 1942 the 
Custodian of Alien Property continued to refuse applications to 
release the money due to Oscar, and as Straus finances were low, 
Oscar decided to go to Washington and try his luck by calling on 
the Custodian in person. As soon as he reached the reception desk, 
news spread rapidly of a famous visitor’s arrival, and many doors 
opened with people requesting a Straus autograph. He signed 
them all patiently, but when the Custodian himself appeared from 
his private office, came to the front of the queue, and asked for 
Oscar’s autograph, Oscar burst out: ‘Now that’s enough! It’s 
your autograph I want, quickly, and on a cheque/ 

About this time the telephone rang one morning in Oscar’s 
Hollywood hotel: a representative from the Mexican consulate in 
Los Angeles asked the Maestro to receive him, as he had impor¬ 
tant official information to convey. Oscar said he would be 
delighted, and at the hour fixed a young gentleman looking like a 
cross between Rudolf Valentino and Don Ameche appeared at the 
hotel. After fifteen minutes of preliminary conversation, during 
which drinks were served, civilities exchanged, and the weather 
discussed, the diplomat finally arrived at the purpose of his visit. 

During recent years, he said, Mexico had not only come into 
the forefront of the nations from an economic and industrial 
standpoint, but had made most spectacular advances in the artistic, 
musical, and general cultural fields. Now indeed Puetamhualcos, 
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one of the most important and beautiful cities in the young and 
expanding republic, was undertaking an experiment which the 
whole country was eagerly discussing: a production of‘A Waltz 
Dream’. His Excellency, die Minister of Education, was taking a 
keen personal interest in the arrangements for this daring enter¬ 
prise—had, in fact, given his special patronage to the production. 
The Government was prepared to do everything in its power to 
ensure a resounding success. 

‘On behalf of the Government of the Estados Unidos Mexi- 
canos’—the diplomat rose solemnly, and Oscar and Clara followed 
suit—‘I have the honour, Seiior Straus, to invite you and your wife 
to visit Puetamhualcos as the guests of our beautiful country, and 
to be present at the Mexican first-night of your great work. My 
Government begs to offer you a fee of-’ (he named a sub¬ 

stantial sum in pesos). ‘You will not only have the opportunity, 
Seiior Straus, of seeing a perfect performance of your masterpiece, 
but in addition you will see something which you will remember 
for many years to come as—Typical Mexico.’ 

Deeply moved by this flattering invitation and by the charm and 
sincerity of the Mexican Government’s representative, Oscar 
accepted readily; the date and length of the visit were then fixed, 
and the diplomat departed after ceremonious leave-takings. He 
appeared again on the day of the Strauses’ departure, escorted 
them to the station, and saw them settled into their compartment. 
He wished them a comfortable and pleasant journey, and ex¬ 
pressed regrets that he was prevented by important official business 
from personally accompanying them to Puetamhualcos. 

When they arrived at the Mexican frontier, three bearded 
gendemen in uniform appeared, apparently officers of the Mexi¬ 
can Army, one of whom inquired whether the lady and gentle¬ 
man were Mr. and Mrs. Straus. Oscar nodded, whereat the 
leader of the delegation came towards him, embraced and kissed 
him, welcoming Mr. Straus and his wife on to the holy soil of 
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Mexico. Then he led them into a reserved special carriage in the 
same train, which the Government had put at their disposal daring 
their stay in Mexico. Two servants, after deep bows, helped the 
Strauses with their luggage, and served food and drinks. The 
bearded officer kissed Oscar again, and the train moved on 
towards their destination. 

‘A lot of kissing goes on here,’ Oscar remarked to Clara when 
they were alone; but she looked at him a little reproachfully. 

‘Oh well, dear, I expect it’s Typical Mexico, you know.’ 

At Puetamhualcos the station was bedecked with flags and 
flowers. The marine band of the Mexican Navy were on the 
platform, and when Oscar alighted, they played the ‘Radetzky 
March' with great verve. A representative of Mexican sea-power 
stepped towards the composer, kissed him vigorously, and intro¬ 
duced his staff. In the rear came the leader of the band, who 
apologized for the use of the ‘Radetzky March’. ‘Unfortunately, 
in the whole of Mexico I was unable to find one of your own 
marches, Senor Straus, so I felt obliged to choose one of your 
father’s famous compositions, which I hope you will have found 
appropriate.’ 

Oscar thanked him sincerely on behalf of the family, and by 
skilful evasive action escaped without receiving a further embrace 
and kiss. 

After the reception at the station the Strauses were shown into 
a car which carried them triumphantly through the whole city, 
escorted by police-officers on motor cycles. The sirens howled, 
and people lined the streets cheering and waving. ‘Terrific!’ said 
Oscar. ‘What do you say, Clara?’ All Clara could find to say 
was to repeat admiringly; ‘Typical Mexico!’ 

In. front of the Town Hall stood dignified elderly gentlemen in 
frock coats and top-hats, headed by the Mayor himself, complete 
with golden chain. He greeted Oscar with a lengthy speech in 
Mexican, then stepped towards him and kissed him twice with 
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manifest sincerity. An interpreter explained to the Strauses that 
they would now he taken to the newly built Conservatoire of 
Music, whose director with all his professors would there welcome 
Oscar on behalf of the musicians of Mexico. Hardly had Oscar 
stepped out of the car when the worthy director came towards 
him and kissed him fervently, declaring that this was the greatest 
day in the history of music in Puetamhualcos. 

Eventually the Strauses arrived at their hotel, tired and some¬ 
what on edge; Oscar’s patience indeed was almost exhausted. 
‘One more kiss/ he groaned, ‘and I shall burst into tears or ex¬ 
plode or run away/ 

Clara calmed him down as best she could: ‘Look, dear, different 
people, different customs. You only have to get used to it. I'm 
sure it’s all T.M.—you know what I mean/ 

Next morning rehearsals began at the theatre. Before Oscar 
drove there he repeated his warnings: ‘Clara, if the manager is 
waiting for me outside the theatre and wants to kiss me, I shall 
simply run away!’ 

They reached the theatre, and there, sure enough, the entire 
company had taken their places, with the manager in front: an 
elegant and beautiful young woman, perhaps in her late twenties. 
‘Well, Oscar/ said Clara quietly, ‘do you think you’ll be running 
away?’ 

‘Oh, no/ he replied. ‘As you said last night, different people, 
different customs. I feel now I’m just becoming a Typical 
Mexican/ He went up to the young woman, and kissed her with 
gusto. 

At the first-night the Minister of Education naturally made a 
personal appearance, greeting the famous composer (with kisses). 
‘A Waltz Dream’, with the charming manager as Franzi, was a 
terrific success, and the banquet afterwards (including speeches 
and kisses) lasted till the early hours of the morning. 

The next day Oscar rang up the office at the theatre, saying he 
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was planning to leave the following day, and there was this little 
matter of his fee, he was sure they would understand. ... 

‘But of course,’ came the answer; ‘that question will be 
immediately attended to.’ 

The day after that, when the money did not arrive, Oscar in¬ 
sisted on speaking to his friend the manager herself. ‘Now isn’t 
that typical Mexico!’ she laughed into the telephone. ‘Nobody, 
my dear Maestro, but nobody had said a word to us about any 
fee. I suggest you ring up His Excellency, the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, at once. I am quite sure he will he able to put everything 
right straight away. Please phone from here if you like.’ Oscar 
made die connection and explained die difficulty. ‘But this is in¬ 
credible,’ exclaimed the Minister. ‘Typical Mexico! Go back to 
your hotel, and within an hour you shall have your money.’ 

Twenty-four hours later die money still had not arrived, and 
Oscar made inquiries as to which of all the lawyers in Puetam- 
hualcos was the ablest and most ruthless. A name was given, and 
he went to see the man in question. ‘Typical Mexico,’ said the 
lawyer when Oscar told him the story. ‘But don’t worry, Mr. 
Straus, we’ll get our money in under half an hour.’ 

Oscar was not too happy about the use of the first person plural, 
but a few minutes later he began to feel a healthy respect for legal 
practice in the young and expanding republic. He heard the 
lawyer raging down the phone in fierce Mexican, leaving the 
victim at the other end little time for any protests or excuses; 
and sure enough, hardly a quarter of an hour had passed before a 
special messenger appeared and handed the money over to the 
lawyer with many apologies. 

Apart from his own name, Oscar could not understand a single 
word of the dialogue which took place between the two men, but 
when the messenger had gone and the lawyer (after deducting a 
small sum for his own services) gave Oscar the money, the latter 
inquired what all the argument was about. The lawyer smiled: 
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‘Nothing, Maestro, nothing at all, it’s just typical Mexico. The 
Serior asked whether, despite this slight difference of timing over 
your fee, you and your wife would object to a little homage the 
good people of Puetamhualcos wish to pay you tomorrow.' 

The Strauses had no objections, and on the next day, in front of 
their hotel, the Mayor appeared with the Town Council, the 
director of the Conservatoire of Music and all his professors and 
pupils, the charming theatrical manager with her company, the 
marine band (once more ready with its rendering of the ‘Radetzky 
March’), officers of the Mexican Army and Navy, and a consider¬ 
able part of the population—to say farewell to the great composer, 
escorting him and his wife to the station with all due ceremony. 

During his Mexican stay Oscar had developed a technique for 
avoiding the kisses of the Town Council, professors, and colonels, 
but his good-bye kiss on the platform to the Mexican ‘Franzi’ 
was affectionate and hearty in the best traditions of the country. 
Then he entered his compartment, sighed heavily, and lit his cigar. 

Clara had already settled down in a comer seat, and looked out 
of the window as the train moved off. ‘A very interesting week, 
Oscar, wasn’t it?’ 

Oscar nodded: ‘Very interesting. I think you know how I'd 
describe it, my dear: T.M. Extremely T.M.!’ 

Oscar stayed in New York till the end of the war. He worked 
on two plays: ‘BoSena’ and ‘The Music Comes’. His energy was 
remarkable for a man of seventy-five. He would come home from 
a rehearsal or a radio concert at nine o'clock in the evening, and at 
once start work on a new song or musical number or some other 
idea he had had; it was often midnight before he went to bed. 

His ear was as sharp and his theatrical sense as keen as ever, so 
that when Oscar praised a libretto, you could be sure it was good, 
and when he offered criticism to one of his librettists bis opinions 
were always helpful. As to receiving criticism himself Oscar 
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would listen to, and often adopt, any suggestions a librettist work- 
tog with him might make—as long as he was in some doubt on a 
point of theatrical effectiveness. Once he had made up his mind, 
however, he could not be deflected from carrying out his idea; and 
this imperiousness was not unjustified, for as Leopold Marchand, 
the French playwright, said of him in course of their collabo¬ 
ration: ‘Oscar Straus understands a great deal about the theatre. 
No, that is wrong—he understands everything.’ 

He was sometimes blamed for his choice of books. They were 
considered too witty and sophisticated and not powerful enough; 
other composers who preferred melodramatic situations were held 
up to him as examples. But Oscar’s healthy musicianship revolted 
against Schmalz, over-rich musical fare. To such critics he would 
answer: ‘I can only eat a piece of fat roast pork when I season it 
strongly. Musical fat by itself is disgusting; it must at least be 
seasoned with wit and spirit.’ 

It was partly the absence of Schmalz —or else an adequate 
seasoning—which had made Oscar an admirer of American 
‘musicals’ for twenty years. The best of them mated topical, in¬ 
telligent books with a fresh ‘unbloated’ music, containing as free 
and natural a flow as Oscar thought essential for all such enter¬ 
tainment. ‘An operetta composer must be a spendthrift of music,’ 
he once pronounced. ‘I demand of him that melodies occur to 
him continuously. Melodies are lying in the street. Never in my 
life’—the understatement is characteristic—‘did I do anything else 
but pick them up.’ 

During the war two or three Viennese composers had operettas 
produced on Broadway, but the results were strikingly un¬ 
successful. The Viennese operetta itself had too old-fashioned a 
flavour, and the new American musical was extremely difficult for 
an ‘outsider’, with a different background, to imitate. Oscar was 
far too shrewd to make the attempt, whatever his admiration for 
these musicals. 
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On March 31, 1943, lie was present at the St. James Theatre, 
New York, for the opening night of‘Oklahoma’, and afterwards 
he commented, without any resentment: ‘Something new and 
elemental has arrived. It is a revolution which makes old fogeys 
like me seem academic, perhaps even classical. But I am not 
worried—the best of what we wrote will remain, like beautiful 
old pictures or sculptures in museums. Everything else will 
perish—and perhaps that is good 1’ 

If asked why, despite this comparative pessimism about his own 
work, he still went ahead enthusiastically with ‘Bozena’ and ‘The 
Music Comes’, he usually answered: ‘Oh, simply for relaxation.’ 
But deep down he may still have had a hunch that very soon new 
Straus operettas would be drawing huge houses way back in the 
‘Old World’. 

In the spring of 1947, a New York concert agency approached 
Oscar, and suggested a conducting tour with his own orchestra 
and soloists. At the end of September rehearsals started in New 
York. His son Erwin wrote a new work for these concerts, 
‘Rhapsodic variations on Straussian themes for piano and 
orchestra’; and he accompanied his father as solo pianist on the 
grand tour. It began on October 6 with a concert in Baltimore, 
and continued via Washington and Atlanta to New Orleans; via 
San Antonio, San Diego, Pasadena, and San Francisco up to 
Seattle and Vancouver; via Salt Lake City, Denver, Oklahoma 
City, and Dallas to Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Louisville—and 
at last back to New York. 

In the seventy-eighth year of his life Oscar conducted forty- 
eight concerts in as many cities within fifty-five days—a feat sur¬ 
passed by only one other man, Arturo Toscanini, who made a 
similar tour at the age of eighty-thxee. Certainly in these eight 
weeks Oscar became an American national figure, and one 
newspaper expressed the universal judgement about him as a 
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conductor: ‘He has charm and dignity, but more than anything 
else he possesses an air of good manners which makes him out¬ 
standing among all the conductors of our day.’ 

‘Since the year 1876, when Johann Strauss came to America,’ 
wrote another paper, ‘our country has not taken another Viennese 
so much to its heart as Oscar Straus.’ It was therefore fitting that 
on April 14, 1948, exactly ten years and one month after-he left 
Austria as a refugee, Oscar swore the oath of a new citizen of the 
United States on the Constitution of America. 

Four months later he and Clara sailed for Europe. 
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The original manuscript of ‘La Valsc de la Rondo’, 
which Straus wrote for the film ‘La Ronde*. 


CHAPTER XV 


Homecoming 

AT Southampton reporters from London newspapers came 

r-\ on board the ship: ‘Well, Mr. Straus, where are you 
X A-going?’ 

‘First of all to Paris,’ Oscar told them, ‘then to Vienna, and 
then...’ 

‘Why not to London?* 

‘Tell your friends I shall gladly come to London if they invite 
me!* 

But the Strauses were going home. In Paris Oscar saw Yvonne 
Printemps again—and found her as lovely as ever; Yvonne and 
Pierre Fresnay, Willemetz, Marchand. He and Clara sat outside 
the cafrs in the Champs Elysdes and enjoyed the sunshine. After a 
week he went to Zurich, played the score of‘The Music Comes’ to 
the management of the Zurich Opera House, and fixed a date for 
its premihre. Next day they arrived back in Ischl. 

Frau Mitzi, most faithful of all faithful souls, for thirty years the 
model housekeeper in all the Strauses’ apartments, flats, and 
houses, stood there at the front door, curtsied deeply, and led her 
master and mistress to a well-laden ‘Jause-table’. It was as if the 
last ten years had all been a bad dream. 

Then the telephone started ringing—it was the Mayor of Ischl 
wishing them welcome home. f After that there was a constant 
stream of ‘welcome-home’ phone calls, their old friend Dr. 
Wumig came to see them, and so did the scholarly Herr Wie- 
singer, who kept the bookshop; there were a whole host of 
threads to be picked up, of friendships to be renewed. 

Indeed, wherever Oscar went, he noticed people greeting him 
with a respect which sometimes seemed to suggest a guilty 
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conscience. It was well known that nobody had been ‘really a 
Nazi’, everyone had more or less valid excuses for what they had 
or had not done in 1938. Oscar showed no resentment: he had 
come to rest in Ischl, as so often before; he wanted to see the 
mountains, the gay little waves on the River Traun, he wanted to 
hear again the song which the forests of the Salzkammergut were 
singing. So when the butcher X warned him not to buy from the 
greengrocer Y because he had been a Nazi, and when the green¬ 
grocer Y took him into a corner to tell him about the misdeeds 
which the butcher X had committed during the time of the Nazis, 
Oscar only smiled, and remembered a piece of social conjugation 
invented by the Viennese playwright, Johann Nestroy: ‘One is 
man, many are people, all together are riff-raff.’ 

Among the first old friends Oscar saw was Franz Lehfr, no 
longer the urbane, amiable, smiling Lehkr, but a sad and sick old 
man, who in fact had only two more months to live. 

Lehar had not emigrated in 1938. He faced then the most 
difficult decision of his life, for he had a Jewish wife, and almost all 
his friends and colleagues were leaving Austria. It was an un¬ 
happy and crucial moment in his career: he decided to remain. 
Today bis final place in the history of music is secure: with Straus 
and Fall he gave the world melodies which will live on as long as 
any light music this century has heard. 

After his death Lehkr was honoured, and his villa at Ischl was 
converted into a sort of museum with objets d’art, pictures, furni¬ 
ture; manuscripts, and other souvenirs from among his possessions. 
An English friend once asked Oscar to accompany him to the 
museum,- and when they reached a room on the first floor, the 
guide announced proudly to the assembled party: ‘Here, ladies 
and gentlemen, you see the Master’s study, his piano, books, 
batons, music, and the writing-desk presented to him by His 
Majesty the King of England.’ 
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‘Which King of England would that he?’ asked the En g lish 
visitor in all innocence. 

‘Er, I’m not quite sure, sir/ replied the guide, a little put out. 
‘Actually, it seems to have been two of them, if I am not mistaken. 
Yes/ he continued, gaining more confidence, ‘two kings of Eng¬ 
land presented this desk, and here at the back we have a small 
plaque which proves it/ 

He pulled the desk away from the wall, revealing the highly 
royal inscription: ‘To my dear and revered friend, Franz Lehar, 
in grateful memory of his “Merry Widow”—George Edwardes.’ 

Invitations rained in on Oscar and Clara. Their first visit was to 
Armin and Trade Robinson (also just back from America) in 
‘Haidenhof’, a house which seemed as beautiful to Strauses and 
Robinsons alike as when they had said good-bye to it ten years 
before. 

‘We’ve prepared a terrific dinner for you, Oscar/ the Robinsons 
greeted him. ‘Everything you’re fond of and haven’t had for a 
long time. Mushroom soup, young roast goose with red cabbage, 
and plum dumplings for sweet/ Oscar was delighted, and had 
second helpings of everything. 

The next evening they were invited to Marie Jeritza’s house. 
‘Oscar/ announced the great singer, ‘since eight o’clock this 
morning I’ve been cooking a dinner for you with all your favour¬ 
ite dishes as I remember them: mushroom soup, young roast 
goose with red cabbage, and naturally as a dessert plum dump¬ 
lings/ Oscar again enjoyed all the delicacies of the Austrian 
cuisine. 

There followed an invitation from the composer, Emmerich 
Kidman: 'A special dinner for you, Oscar: mushroom soup, young 
roast goose with red cabbage, and plum dumplings as a sweet!’ 
Oscar looked at Clara despairingly as they went into the dining¬ 
room. 
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For the day after that they were going to Hubert Marischka, 
and it was no surprise when their host informed them proudly: ‘I 
know what’s done, Oscar, and today you’re getting a dinner 
which I’m sure you must be longing for and can’t have had for 
years. Mushroom soup 

‘Yes, I know,’ broke in Oscar. ‘Young roast goose with red 
cabbage-’ 

‘And for dessert,’ concluded Clara, ‘plum dumplings.’ 

‘But that’s exactly what it is,’ said Marischka in amazement. 
‘Has my cook been gossiping? How on earth did you guess?’ 

During the 1948 Salzburg Festival, Oscar was always being 
mobbed by photographers and autograph-hunters, and it was even 
worse when he was out with another celebrity like the beautiful 
Marie Jeritza. 

On one occasion, when Oscar and Marie had been having an 
afternoon cup of coffee, and were just about to leave the Cafe 
Bazar, they found the entrance to the cafd invested by hundreds of 
people with cameras and autograph books. There was no alterna¬ 
tive but to let themselves be photographed again and again and to 
sign hundreds of autographs; till Oscar, feeling they had both 
done their duty by the Festival public, eventually seized Marie’s 
hand and dragged her off. The crowd pursued them without 
mercy, and Oscar, still holding Marie by the hand, dashed panting 
into the first shop they came to, and banged the door behind him. 
T implore you,’ he gasped to the man inside the shop, ‘let us stay 
here for a while, and save us from the fury of our fans!’ 

‘With great pleasure, Herr Straus,’ said the good Salzburger, 
‘please take a seat. You know,’ he continued shyly, ‘this is a great 
honour for me. I am the photographer “Z”, and I am selling 
pictures and autographs of all the famous people we have here at 
the Festival. May I perhaps ask you, before the people out there 
disperse, to let me lake one or two photographs of you and also 
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sign some autographs ? Thank you so much, it will be very kind 
of you. . . .’ 


In October the Strauses—as promised to the reporters in 
Southampton—had their visit to London. Oscar had been invited 
to conduct the first concert, a programme of Viennese music, in 
the newly opened Empress Hall. Ten thousand people filled the 
huge hall, and when the old composer appeared, they all rose to 
their feet spontaneously, and gave him an ovation such as he had 
rarely experienced before. The papers next morning wrote about 
him with the sort of reverence that is reserved only for the very 
great ones in music or any other sphere. 

From London he returned to Zurich at the beginning of 
November, and after an interval of eight years attended once 
more the rehearsals of a new work he had composed. ‘Die Musik 
kommt’ (‘The Music Comes’), with book by Paul Knepler and 
Armin Robinson, is set in the court of a German prince at the 
period when the gavotte and minuet are dying out, and a spirited 
new dance, the waltz, is making its first appearance. With this 
change the whole atmosphere of the litde princedom is also trans¬ 
formed, and a quiet, old-world society becomes boisterous, 
exuberant, gay. 

It was a libretto after Oscar’s heart, and besides some charming 
new numbers he adorned the score with motifs from some of the 
IJberbrettl songs. This was not from any shortage of new musical 
ideas, but because he wanted to show a later generation the magic 
of the old melodies. Nor indeed had the ‘Merry Husband’ and 
‘The Music Comes’ lost any of their enchantment from fifty years 
back; but as a theme song for the new operetta Oscar wrote a new 
melody which expressed powerfully its composer’s undimiaished 
youthfulness: 
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‘The Music Comes’ was the first new continental operetta after 
the war, and public and Press gave it a rousing welcome. Oscar, 
however, felt there was still a lot in it which could be improved, 
and he used the relative peace of the next few months to rewrite 
it and give it a more effective form. 

The peace was only relative because he kept on receiving offers 
to go on concert tours for large salaries. Oscar was very proud of 
earning these amounts as a ‘pritna donna of the baton’, and he also 
enjoyed the live contact with the public and collaboration with the 
most famous orchestras in Europe. 

The first London concert was followed by two others at a 
packed Albert Hall. Then came concerts in Belgium, Germany, 
France, and Monte Carlo. The old Prince of Monaco had always 
been one of Oscar’s most ardent admirers: when the Strauses came 
to Monte Carlo they were guests in the Prince’s castle, and Oscar 
always found his favourite dishes prepared for him. When in 
1949 Oscar arrived in Monte Carlo again after his long absence, 
he was deeply touched to receive the same effusive welcome from 
the charming twenty-six-year-old Prince Rainier as he had from 
the Prince’s predecessor. 

An invitation came from Vienna to conduct a concert whose 
entire takings were to be dedicated to the rebuilding of the famous 
old Opera House, which in 1945 had become a ruin. Oscar went 
readily to help such a cause, for the Opera House had provided 
him with many unforgettable impressions in his youth. 

Shattered, he stood within the ruin: nothing remained of the 
red-and-gold beauty of the auditorium which had once seen 
emperors and kings and three generations of enthusiastic youth. 
Rubble and refuse filled the site of the orchestra-pit, where once 
Hans Richter, Gustav Mahler, Weingartner, Richard Strauss, and 
Bruno Walter had conducted the famous Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Old dust-covered beams were all that was left of the 
stage on which so many great composers had taken their bows 
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after memorable first-nights: Wagner and Verdi, Richard Strauss 
and Puccini, Debussy and Massenet, Johann Strauss, and, on one 
happy evening, Oscar himself. 

He went out into the street again, turned into the Kartner- 
strasse, walked slowly towards the Stephansplatz. All over the 
town he saw people who looked sad and gloomy. None of them 
knew him, nor did he know them: Vienna had become a strange 
city to him. Brahms and Johann Strauss, whom he had known 
and loved as living men, had become statues; Hanslick and 
Gradener were today nothing but names in musical encyclo¬ 
paedias; Schnitzler and Alban Berg and so many other friends of 
Oscar’s youth were dead shadows of a time which might seem like 
a golden age to the people of post-war Vienna: post-two-wars. 

Oscar stood before the crumbling facade of the dilapidated 
Carltheater. Could this wretched ugly building have once been 
the glorious theatre where Offenbach conducted, from which 
thousands of undying melodies had gone out into the world? 
Could this be the Obere Donaustrasse, once in such a smart part of 
town? Had No. 27 really stood here, the house whose front door 
good old Nepomuk had opened to him so many times? Where 
were they all: Papa, who knew so many comic songs; Mama, who 
had always believed so firmly in her musical son; the Herr Presi¬ 
dent; the cynical Uncle from Bmo ... ? 

On November < 5 , 1950, the world celebrated Oscar's eightieth 
birthday. The Munich State Opera prepared a production of‘The 
Music Comes’, as Oscar had now rewritten it, under the title of 
‘Ihr erster Walzer’ (‘Her First Waltz’), and invited the composer 
to come and stay at Munich for this festive day. 

The radio stations of the whole world had arranged festival 
concerts, so that on a single day Oscar’s music sounded over the 
ether from Oslo to Cape Town, from Vancouver to Montevideo, 
from San Francisco to Rome, from Rio de Janeiro to Melbourne. 
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It was a triumph such as no composer before him. had ever 
experienced during his lifetime. 

When in the evening he appeared in the orchestra-pit of the 
theatre to conduct an orchestral interlude, the demonstrations and 
applause were so overwhelming that it was more than a quarter of 
an horn before he could begin. On this his eightieth birthday 
Oscar was something more than the composer and conductor who 
for fifty years had given music to millions of people; the world of 
1950 feted him as the symbol of the real gay Vienna before two 
wars, of a remote but glorious age which was gone for ever— 
except for this great and lovable old man who was its last survivor. 

From all over the world people had come to Munich to shake 
his hand and do homage to him. Messages of congratulation came 
from the governments of many nations, most of die world’s 
capitals had sent special reporters representing the leading news¬ 
papers, radio commentators on scores of different stations described 
the celebrations in various languages; flowers, telegrams, and gifts 
poured into Oscar’s hotel, and the litde post office round the 
comer had to work overtime to cope with the torrent. 

Wherever Oscar was seen during these days, people came to 
congratulate him, welcomed him widi smiles, treated him as an 
old friend. He commented to Clara: ‘It looks as if Munich were 
trying to make amends for everything that has happened since 
1933.’ He was moved by die honours bestowed on him, but he 
was never over-demonstrative in his emotions and most of them 
he concealed now behind the blue smoke of his inevitable cigar 
and a serene, friendly smile—only very slightly sardonic. 

Two days after the first-night of ‘Her First Waltz’, Oscar and 
Clara went back to Ischl. Flowers had been brought in trucks to 
the station, and then put in a separate railway carriage. When the 
train arrived at Ischl there were large crowds waiting in the 
station square, who insisted on escorting the Strauses home in 
triumphal procession. 
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A few days later an official letter arrived from the Mayor of 
Vienna, informing Oscar that ‘your native town, on the occasion 
of your eightieth birthday, and in acknowledgement of the great 
services you have rendered to Viennese musical life, has conferred 
on you its highest honour, the Golden Ring of the City of 
Vienna’. 

Oscar received the Ring at a solemn ceremony in Vienna's 
Town Hall. The hall was full of flowers, the entire Town Council 
were present, and many old friends had come—authors, actors, 
painters, theatrical people, journalists. The orchestra played the 
opening march from ‘A Waltz Dream’, Oscar was placed in a 
chair; then the Mayor rose and reminded the assembly of the rich 
achievement of Oscar’s long life, and of the beauty of his music, 
which had carried the fame of Vienna all over the globe. He told 
his listeners how proud Vienna and every single Viennese was of 
Oscar Straus, and then he put the ring on Oscar’s finger. Oscar 
made a short speech of thanks, the orchestra played more of his 
music, everyone present drank a glass of wine and ate sandwiches 
—the solemn ceremony was over. 

One curious fact went unnoticed at the time by the Mayor, the 
Town Council, the assembled guests, and by Oscar himself: at this 
celebration which his native town had organized for him, apart 
from the members of the orchestra, not a single Viennese musician 
was present. 
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The Tune of the Film 

D URING the autumn of 1949 Oscar and Clara had been 
I staying in Paris hoping for a couple of weeks rest; but as 
usual Straus plans for resting were quickly disturbed. 
They were sitting on the terrace of a cafe in the Champs Elys&s, 
when an old friend joined them: ‘Oscar! Clara! I’ve been trying 
to contact you everywhere—Hollywood, New York, London, 
Vienna—and you’re really here in Paris all the time!’ 

‘Yes, we are, Max,' said Oscar, ‘and may I ask why you have 
been hunting for us so hard?’ It was Max Ophuls, the film pro¬ 
ducer, for whose film, ‘From Mayerling to Sarajevo’, Oscar had 
written the music a year before the war. 

Ophuls plunged at once into his reason for wanting Oscar now: 
after prolonged discussions he had finally succeeded in acquiring 
the rights of Arthur Schnitzler’s series of one-act plays, ‘La Ronde’, 
and now he was trying to make arrangements for the film’s pro¬ 
duction. For every single part he intended to engage a great 
French actor or actress, but he wanted the film to have a special 
musical background, and he was sure Oscar was the only living 
composer who could write it. 

Oscar thought for a moment or two: 'Arthur Schnitzler? “La 
Ronde”?’ Then he said slowly: ‘Max, I must remind you of 
something: it somehow looks as if Schnitzler-Straus mixtures will 
never ignite properly. I am superstitious, and I’ve tried it three 
times with Schnitzler already—“The Brave Cassian”, “Day¬ 
break”, and “Iiebelei”. Each time we’ve misfired together—so I 
warn you: if you want “La Ronde” to be a success, look for 
another composer.’ 





The Tune of the Film 

Ophuls laughed: ‘Such things don’t disturb me. I know you’re 
right for the sort of music I visualize and I know you will produce 
the right music. Say yes, and we can start work at once.’ 

Oscar smiled. For all his superstition, he was delighted that 
there were still people around who had interesting offers for him 
He agreed, and they talked over terms then and there, at the cafe 
table. He did not take the whole thing too seriously: there were 
dozens of similar projects being discussed daily in dozens of 
Parisian cafe, and very few of them ever came to anything in the 
end. 

But a few days later a young playwright and lyric-writer, M. 
Louis Ducreux, came to see Oscar in his hotel, and handed him 
some verses he had written for ‘La Ronde’. Oscar read the words, 
wandered round the room, began whistling, and after a few 
minutes sat down at the piano. ‘Listen, M. Ducreux, I have a little 
idea, very, very simple, but perhaps you will like it’—and he 
began to play a tune: 



It was, to be sure, an extremely simple idea, no more than a 
broken triad in D-Major, as many other composers had used it 
before Oscar; but it had two distinctive qualities which put it high 
above all similar ‘little, very simple’ ideas. One was the masterly 
melodic piquancy of the seventh jump between its third and 
fourth bars, and the other was the way it linked up, with an 
almost magical assurance, the style of what Schnitzler had written 
in 1900 and what Ophuls wanted to put on the screen in 1950. 

For his cast Ophuls had already found top-ranking French stars 
of stage and screen: Fernand Gravey and Jean-Louis Barrault 
among the men, and for the women Simone Simon and Danielle 
Darrieux, Simone Signoret and Isa Miranda. But the script, in¬ 
evitably, was episodic, and a star of international repute was 
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needed to hold the episodes together by the power of his per¬ 
sonality. For this semi-compere role Ophuls had selected Anton 
Walbrook; but Walbrook was in London and showed little in¬ 
terest in the whole idea. He declined to visit Paris to discuss it, 
and on the morning of his refusal Ophuls came to Oscar in 
despair. 

‘Is that so?’ said Oscar. ‘This man "Walbrook has no interest for 
our “La Ronde"? Well, we shall see. It’s now eleven o’clock—I 
expect he’ll be at home, let’s call him in London.’ 

Ten minutes later the connection was made, and Oscar played 
and sang the theme-song of ‘La Ronde’ in Paris, while the film’s 
future star listened to the melody in London. On the same evening 
Anton Walbrook sat with Ophuls and Straus in a Paris restaurant, 
and the contract was duly signed. 

The gala premike of ‘La Ronde' was a failure. It took place on 
June 16,1950, during ‘La Nuit des Fleurs’, the famous charity per¬ 
formance at the Palais ChaiUot. All the high society of Paris were 
there, headed by the President of the Republic. Oscar was 
presented to M. Auriol, who expressed regrets that he would have 
to leave at ten o’clock because he had very important discussions 
for the six-power conference which was to open in Paris during 
the next few days. 

The evening began with an all-star variety: an orchestra played, 
singers and actors gave their turns, a ballet was performed; and 
then followed along interval with speeches, charity auctions (with 
botdes of champagne, &c.) and a buffet supper. When the film 
started at last, around eleven o’clock, the President of the Republic 
had already left, and hundreds of others with him. • Those who 
remained were mostly young men and girls waiting for dancing to 
begin, and very few were much interested in the film or its music. 
During the performance the public became restless, many people 
left their seats and began chatting and laughing. At about one 
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o’clock in the morning, when ‘La Ronde’ finished, there was very 
little applause. 

Next morning the flop of Max Ophuls’ film was the talk of all 
the Parisian cafis, and the talk became less and less accurate as the 
day went on: it was soon generally believed that the President of 
the Republic had left in disgust, which had been followed by 
violent booing and hissing. 

Clara was shattered, but Oscar remained quietly confident. 
‘The film is good, Clara,’ he said. ‘I’m sure it will become a suc¬ 
cess eventually.’ But she could not be comforted, and on the 
same evening they left Paris, and returned to Austria. Ophiils 
took them to the Gare de l’Est. 

‘I don’t know what will happen to the film, Oscar,’ he said 
before the train left, ‘but one thing I do know: your music for it 
will still conquer the world.’ 

Two months later, Oscar and Clara were having lunch in 
Salzburg when Marcel Pagnol, die French playwright and film- 
producer (creator of the ‘Marius’ trilogy), entered the restaurant, 
having just arrived from Venice, and congratulated Oscar en¬ 
thusiastically on his splendid triumph. Oscar looked at him in 
bewilderment: ‘Venice? Splendid triumph ...?’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me,’ Pagnol continued, ‘that you haven’t 
heard what happened the night before last in Venice?’ 

‘No,’ said Oscar, and now he learnt how ‘La Ronde’ had been 
shown at the Fi lm Biennale in Venice, had taken Press and public 
by storm, had won numerous International Awards. At this very 
moment leading film financiers of several nations were outbidding 
each other to buy the rights, and the entire film world was 
buzzing with Ophuls’ name. 

But this, reported Marcel Pagnol, was fir from being all. After 
the premiere held at the great film palace on the Lido (the other 
side of the Grand Canal), the audience in their evening-dress made 
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for the gondolas, motor-boats, and vaporetti to take them back to 
Venice. They all had Oscar’s Iitde tune on their lips, and suddenly, 
under the deep blue of the Adriatic night sky, a humming and 
singing began, which swelled and soared until in the end it formed 
one great chorus. The gondoliers heard the new song, and 
started singing it, orchestras played it in the cafds on the Piazza di 
San Marco, and in a single evening a melody of which nobody 
had yet seen a printed copy turned into a Venetian folk-song. 

Thus ‘La Ronde’ began its journey round the globe. A genera¬ 
tion for whom ‘A Waltz Dream’ and ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ 
were little more than names, who had never even heard of 
‘Mariette’ or ‘The Last Waltz’, took this melody to its heart; and 
somehow only very few among die millions who sang it knew 
that a man of eighty had written it. 

During a party at the British Embassy in Paris the young 
Princess Margaret sat down at the piano to play and sing it; Bing 
Crosby made it into a hit in America, a French composer wrote 
symphonic variations on it, a world-famous choreographer 
adapted it as a ballet; and millions of records were made of it in all 
languages, in the most varied arrangements. At the end of his life 
Oscar Straus had given the world one more melody which became 
the theme-song of its day. 

The second Parisian premibe, three months after the disastrous 
first one, confirmed the enthusiastic opinion of the judges in 
Venice. It opened the road for the film to England, to all Euro¬ 
pean countries, to South America, and (after censorship difficulties) 
even to the United States. 

That evening in Paris Oscar and Clara were making their way 
out of the theatre when they heard an elegant couple discussing the 
film in the foyer: 

‘Enchanting,’ said the lady. ‘Absolutely enchanting l’ 

The gentleman: ‘Oh, extremely clever and witty/ 
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The lady: ‘What wonderful performances too! Walbrook, 
Barrault, Gravey . . 

The gentleman: ‘Simone Simon, Danielle Darrieux. .. 

The lady: ‘And what enchanting music!’ 

The gentleman: ‘Yes, wonderful’—and he hummed the first 
few bars. ‘Only a Frenchman could possibly have written such a 
lovely tune!’ 
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Final Curtain 

T HE hundred-year-old. Mariette in the Straus operetta, 
although she had lived through and seen so much, remained 
incurably youthful with all the young people around her; 
and so it was increasingly with Oscar. He still exercised his old 
wit, but it was milder, serener, less sardonic; and in many ways 
the last three years of his life were also his happiest—and his 
fullest. 

A reporter, for instance, who came to the house at Eschl to write 
Oscar’s profile for an American magazine, could hardly get 
through his interview because the telephone would not stop 
ringing. Vienna asked whether Mr. Straus would conduct a 
concert next month; a new gramophone company in London 
offered him a contract for six long-playing records; Munich 
invited him to conduct ‘A Waltz Dream’; the Hamburg television 
studio asked whether he was free on Saturday next for an inter¬ 
view; a film producer from Paris wanted to know whether the 
new waltz was ready; and a London management tried to get him 
to come over for the rehearsals of a ‘Last Waltz’ revival. ‘Mr. 
Straus’—the journalist dashed into the breach at one of the few 
phoneless moments—‘would you tell me why actually you remain 
here in Ischl?’ 

‘Very simple, my friend,’ replied Oscar with a smile, removing 
the cigar. ‘You see, I’ve got my peace here!’ 

It was true enough; there were times, despite the calls of the 
outer world, when he could visit Herr Wiesinger at the bookshop 
or go for a chat with Dr. Wumig in the evening. He enjoyed a 
cup of coffee in the famous CafiJ Zauaer, and he really felt at home 
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in the pleasant little town whose people knew and loved him, 
knowing, too, that he was the last surviving celebrity from all 
their township's old glamour. 

But the house in Ischl had certainly become the meeting-place of 
celebrities from all over the world. Clara’s lunches and her far- 
famed ‘Jause’ saw friends from Brazil and Sweden, from Canada 
and Australia; in a single afternoon there conversations could be 
heard going on in JEnglish, French, German, and Spanish. 

Greta Garbo came from Hollywood, Rudolf Bing from his 
office in the New York Metropolitan Opera; Eric Maschwitz, the 
playwright, from London with his beautiful wife, Phyllis; Eric 
Charell, tire producer, from Paris; the Benatzkys from Zurich. 
Edith Hart, the London dress-designer, Gregory Peck, Marie 
Jeritza, Eva Bartok—there was a never-ending stream of gay and 
interesting people who wanted to see the ‘Grand Old Man’ and 
pay him their respects. 

When it came to honouring their famous fellow-citizen, the 
Town Council of Ischl, not wishing to remain behind the rest of 
the world, decided that a pleasant little piece of road along the 
banks of the River Traun was to be named Oscar-Straus Quay. 
There was to be a public holiday with Oscar, as the central figure, 
receiving all manner of honours. 

On the evening before the actual festivities were to begin, the 
local band serenaded him, and he listened proudly from the 
balcony of his house. The next day countless visitors from all 
parts of Austria arrived in the little town, which had put out all its 
flags. The boys and girls of Ischl walked around in their gay 
festival costumes, and there was a gigantic cake to be seen in the 
window of the Cafd Zauner with the first four bars of‘The Waltz 
Dream’ inscribed on the cake in chocolate. Oscar conducted a 
concert in the Eursaal, and then in radiant sunshine the official 
opening of the new Quay took place. 

A delegation from the Town Council called for him, and 
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brought him in solemn procession to the little bridge where the 
new road started, and where he was awaited by the Mayor and 
many guests of honour. The Mayor delivered his speech, and then 
asked Oscar to come with him and unveil the tablet which for all 
time should bind his name with that of Ischl. 

The orchestra again played a fanfare, the audience applauded, 
and Oscar pulled the cord. When he looked at the tablet, he could 
not help laughing—there were two mistakes in three words. His 
Christian name was spelt with a ‘k\ and there was the old con¬ 
fusion about the final ‘s’ in his surname. The tablet therefore 
read: 

OSKAR STRAUSS QUAY 


The Mayor was overcome with confusion, but Oscar only said: 
‘Never mind, Herr Biirgermeister, never mind. But please take 
care they don’t muddle me up with the other Strausses once I’m 
deadl’ 

When he had some work to do or wanted to have an hour of 
solitude, Oscar retired into his study, which he passionately loved, 
a room entirely apart from the rest of the house. There he could 
live among his notebooks, with his piano, his library, his 
memories. There he read, and wrote, and played the piano, and 
dreamt. 

Armin Robinson came nearly every morning. They worked 
together, discussed new plans, and replied to important letters. In 
these days Oscar finished ‘Bofcena’, on which he had been work¬ 
ing, though often with long intervals, since 1936. It contained 
one of his most ambitious scores; and strong, richly flowing 
melodies with an authentic flavour showed his undiminished 
powers of invention, as well as an industry which might have been 
the envy of a composer half a century younger than himself. 
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‘Bozena’ was eventually produced at Munich in 1952, when 
Oscar was eighty-two, and there are only two other cases known 
to the history of music of composers appearing before the public 
with a new work for the stage in the ninth decade of their lives: 
Verdi (who was actually not quite eighty) with his ‘Falstaff’ and 
Auber, whose ‘Reve d’Amour’ was performed for the first time 
when he was eighty-seven. 

The success of ‘La Ronde’ had, of course, extremely profitable 
consequences for Oscar. The new German film industry secured 
his services: he wrote the music for a film based on a farce by 
Nestroy, and he arranged the score of his ‘Last Waltz’ for film 
purposes. While he was at work in Munich, an offer from Max 
Ophuls reached him, to write the music for Ophuls’ new film, 
‘Madame de ...’ Oscar was tremendously attracted by this offer, 
but they needed him daily in Munich for the shooting of ‘Last 
Waltz’, and eventually, in something of a dilemma, he wrote to 
Ophuls: 

‘I’m afraid I can’t come to Paris; but you know I not only 
do quick composing but also composing at a distance. Please 
send me the manuscript, and let’s see whether I have any 
musical ideas for it.’ 

Ophuls followed this suggestion, and it was in this way that 
Oscar wrote ‘L’Amour m’Emporte’, the seductive main theme 
for ‘Madame de..which was in fact to be his last waltz: 





But it was not his last composition. A year earlier the Munich 
Opera had asked him to adapt the old ‘Waltz Dream’. Looking 
through the book and music with critical discernment, Oscar 
came to the conclusion that now (forty-four years after it had 
been written) he could improve considerably on the old score; so 
he retouched the orchestration, wrote two new ballets, and with 
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his vast experience revised a great deal which he now found 
musically old-fashioned. The new ‘Waltz Dream’ became a big 
success, and made the rounds of all the German theatres. 

Tins adaptation fascinated Oscar so much that he wanted to try 
modernizing ‘Three Waltzes’ and ‘Mother of Pearl’ as well. Both 
these operettas were entirely unknown to the present generation of 
German theatre-goers, and Oscar felt that with some fairly small 
changes they could be successfully revived. 

For the third act of‘Three Waltzes’, he then wrote the final few 
bars of his life. Armin thought that the background of a Holly¬ 
wood film studio needed music of an exaggerated modernity, in a 
mood of burlesque, and he suggested boogie-woogie. 

Oscar laughed. ‘That’s a nice thing to suggest to me, I must say 
At the age of eighty-three I am supposed to become a boogie- 
woogie composer!’ All die same, he sat down at the piano, and 
began to improvise: 


The new version of‘Three Waltzes’ was performed in Munich, 
which had now become the traditional starting-point for Oscar’s 
works. Its charm and originality prevailed again, and the operetta 
found its definitive place in the repertory of the German theatres. 

Two months later the new version of ‘Mother of Pearl’ was 
produced in Munich, and this was also successful. Some had 
feared that a revival of 1932’s mocking frivolity might prove 
painfully dated in 1953, but they were wrong: there was still 
plenty of effective dramatic conflict in the textof‘Mother ofPearl’, 
and Oscar's score had lost none of its original freshness in revision. 

All these revivals, the films, and above all ‘La Ronde’, brought 
with them a tremendous wave of popularity for the old composer. 
Nearly every day invitations to conduct arrived from theatres and 
orchestras, but Oscar was beginning to feel his age, and Clara 
thought it wiser to refuse most of them politely on his behalf. 
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But when Hamburg’s new television station invited him to 
come before its viewers and recount his life-story, he accepted 
enthusiastically. Modem inventions were always a pleasure and a 
challenge to him, and now he wanted to try out this new-fangled 
tiling called television. 

When shown into the studio, he looked with great interest at 
all the machinery, and asked the producer to explain to him the 
technical side of the ‘miracle’. Then he was made up, his hair was 
brushed, he was put into an easy-chair and a nice-looking young 
woman, who was to interview him, came in to discuss the 
questions she hoped to ask him at the actual performance. 

Suddenly Oscar became frightened. ‘But this is horrible,’ he 
said. ‘I can’t do it. Please let me go away. Or better still, let me 
conduct an orchestra, at least I know something about that.’ The 
young woman managed to calm him down and they all assured 
him he was extremely ‘tele-genic’, the perfect T.V. star, and 
everything was just right. 

At the performance itself, when the cameras had begun to buzz, 
the pretty announcer, having introduced Oscar to the viewers, 
poured him out a glass of whisky. He drank it delightedly, she 
asked him how it had all begun; and this was indeed just right, all 
that was needed to set Oscar off, forgetful of cameras, micro¬ 
phones, producers, and viewers. He talked about the llbcrbrettl 
and ‘A Waltz Dream’, about Bruch and Brahms, about Paris and 
Hollywood. Then he sat down at the piano, played some of his 
melodies, laughed, and had a wise or witty reply to every question. 

‘And what are your plans for the future, Maestro?’ asked the 
young woman finally. ‘What do you intend to do now?’ 

‘Go on working, my dear,’ said Oscar, ‘always go on working.’ 

During the next days every mail brought bundles of letters. 
Old friends who had seen him wrote sending their congratulations, 
and strangers asked for photos or autographs or merely expressed 
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their thanks for the pleasant hour he had given them. He looked 
through all the letters conscientiously, and replied personally to 
many of them. Of one little note, however, he was particularly 
proud, carrying it around in his pocket and showing it off till the 
last day of his life. It was only a few lines in a child’s hand, and 
this was what it said: 

‘Dear Herr Straus, 

‘My parents told me not to worry you by writing, but I am 
still going to write because I saw you last night, and because 
it was so beautiful. I am ten years old, and I have played die 
piano for the last two years. I love music, and I love Beet¬ 
hoven particularly. 

‘Dear Herr Straus, you have told us so much about all the 
famous musicians you have seen. Why did you not mention 
Beethoven? I am sure you must have known him very well. 
Please write to me everything you know about him, and tell 
me honestly whether he was really such a horrible creature as 
they say in the books. 

‘Many kind regards and a kiss from your affectionate 

‘Anne-Marie Schulze’. 

Oscar arrived back at Ischl tired and excited from the television 
appearance, and from the Munich first-night of‘Mother of Pearl’. 
He had worked a lot during these last few months, and was now 
definitely feeling the strain. 

His face had begun to change. It had become long and drawn, 
the eyes were deeper set than before, and breathing now was often 
difficult for him. The winter had started earlier than usual this 
year, and fog, rain, and blizzards made it impossible for him to go 
out into the street. A bitter icy cold hung over the Salzkammer- 
gut, and Oscar’s apparently inexhaustible cheerfulness had given 
way to a melancholy depression. 
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Eduard Kiiimecke and Emmerich Kalman, two composers he 
had been friendly with for many years, died just then within a few 
weeks of each other, and Oscar thought very often of his friends 
who had departed these last years: George Gershwin, who 
always laughed so much; Jacobson and Griinwald, with whom 
collaboration had always been such fun; Richard Tauber and 
Ernst Lubitsch, Richard Strauss, Leopold Marchand. . .. One day 
he looked sadly at Clara and said: ‘It is hardly worth dying any 
more.’ 

At the beginning of December they went to Lugano in the hope 
of finding milder weather and some sunshine, but Lugano, like 
the rest of Europe, was in the grip of a pitiless winter. Oscar’s 
breathing difficulties grew worse, and he had three heart attacks. 
Examination by cardiograph showed no physical defect, but 
Clara insisted on their immediate return to Ischl. On December 22 
they arrived back, and a day later Oscar had his most severe 
attack. 

Dr. Wumig was called, and diagnosing an advanced angina 
pectoris, recommended rest and a rigid diet. Oscar himself had no 
idea it was the beginning of the end, and he smiled when the 
doctor gave him these strict orders. T am not allowed to eat, 
Wumig, I am not allowed to walk about. May I at least whisde?’ 

‘Yes, Maestro,’ said the doctor, ‘I permit you to whistle, I even 
encourage it.’ For in fact the constant whistling gave Oscar some 
relief because it helped his breathing, and though it could not save 
his life, it served to prolong it for a few weeks at least. 

After Christmas he started going for short walks again every 
day, and on New Year’s Eve he ate the traditional fried carp with 
great appetite, reminding Clara with a smile of Vicki Baum’s 
‘Casimir’, and of the little live pig he had kissed on New Year’s 
Eve 1929, which had ‘brought him’ his first Hollywood contract. 

In the first week of January he felt better than he had done for a 
long time. He enjoyed his cigar and an occasional drop of whisky, 
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he began to make plans: in the spring he wanted to go to Paris and 
from there perhaps to America. On Saturday, January 9, the 
Robinsons arrived in Ischl, and immediately went to call on the 
Strauses in time to participate in the ‘Jause’. The four friends 
laughed together, and talked about their future plans just as they 
had done for twenty-five years. 

‘Clara,’ Oscar asked when the guests had gone, ‘why was Armin 
in mourning?’ Clara looked at him for a long time, and did not 
answer. Armin had not been in mourning, but Oscar had caught 
a glimpse of something none of the others had seen. .. . 

On the Sunday he slept until quite late in the morning, then 
went out for a short walk, ate a normal lunch, and slept a little 
during the afternoon. He got up, feeling refreshed, and suggested 
to Clara that they had a game of rummy. Meanwhile it had 
become dark, and outside the snow was already falling again. 
The two sat down at the card-table, and Clara remarked with a 
smile: ‘How well you look tonight, Oscar!’ He pretended to be 
shocked. ‘But Clara,’ he said, ‘you ought to know by now that I 
am a night-beauty!’ 

For many years Clara had steadily lost in their games of rummy, 
and Oscar often told her: ‘I’m almost bored to play with you— 
you never manage to win!’ But on this evening Clara seemed to 
be holding very good cards. 

‘High time too,’ grumbled Oscar, ‘I was just beginning to look 
for another partner!’ 

After dinner he lit a cigar. ‘Let’s play a few records, Clara,’ he 
said, and listened with great interest to a new arrangement of‘La 
Ronde’, to a new recording of‘The Chocolate Soldier’ which had 
just arrived from America, and finally to Danielle Darrieux singing 
‘L’Amour m’Emporte’. At ten o’clock he went to bed, read for a 
few minutes, and then switched off the light. 

At about midnight Clara saw a light in his room, and went in. 
She found him very pale, his pulse was almost imperceptible, and 
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he was gasping for breath. ‘I don’t feel well, Clara,’ he said. Some 
minutes later Dr. Wumig was at his bedside. Outside, the blizzard 
was raging. 

‘How are you, Maestro?’ asked the doctor. 

‘Well—good .. .’ came the murmured reply. 

A few minutes after one o’clock that morning of January u, 
1951, his heart stopped beating. 

All over the world the papers announced that the last great 
master of the Viennese operetta had passed peacefully away. 
Black flags appeared above the houses of the little town of Ischl. 
The Vienna Town Council decided immediately to dedicate a 
grave of honour to Vienna’s great son, but Clara had already 
received a message saying that: ‘Ischl would consider it an honour 
to shelter within its walls the mortal remains of the great master, 
just as it had sheltered him during his lifetime.’ 

Oscar had been laid in his study amongst his well-loved 
treasures, his writing-desk, his piano, and the huge cupboard 
which contained the rich work of his life. Pictures of his friends 
looked down on him from the walls, together with laurel wreaths, 
posters, programmes, and other souvenirs of a long-vanished age. 
Two rows of candles stood at the side of the bier, and through a 
glass window in the coffin the face of the dead man could be seen: 
he seemed to be quietly asleep, calm and contented. 

On the following Saturday, at three o’clock in die afternoon, he 
was carried to his last rest. Long black flags hung from the 
windows, street-lamps were veiled, and die entire population of 
Ischl stood in the streets in pouring rain, all die way from his 
house to the little cemetery. When the coffin was lowered into 
the earth, the local band played the litde melody which Oscar, 
on a spring evening nearly half a century ago, had scribbled 
upon the tablecloth of a restaurant in the Vienna Prater, and which 
since then had never ceased to sound forth: 
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All over the world the Press were writing of his great musical 
personality, his rich talent, the charm of his melodies, and the 
graciousness of his rhythms. His friends remembered Oscar Straus 
the man. 

‘He was the great cavalier of operetta,’ said Hubert Marischka 
in Vienna. 

‘He was a most lovable man,’ said old Ridcamus in Brazil. 

‘Everyone who knew him loved and admired him,’ said Fritzi 
Massary in Hollywood. 

‘He belongs to the whole world!’ said Yvonne Printemps in 
Paris. 

His obituaries are also the obituaries of the Viennese operetta. 
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APPENDIX 

Oscar Straus’ Works for the Stage 


1894 

‘Der Weise von Cordova (‘The Sage of Cordova’) 

1895 

‘Die Schwcden vor Briinn (‘The Swedes before Bmo’) 

1900 

‘Der schwarze Mann’ (‘The Black Man’) 

1901 

‘Colombine’ 

1903 
‘Lolotte’ 

1904 

‘Die lustigen Nibdungen’ (‘The Merry Nibclungs’) 

190 5 

‘Zur indischen Witwe’ (‘The Indian Widow’) 

1906 

‘Hugdietrichs Brautfahrt’ (‘Hugdietrich’s Bridal Journey’) 

1907 . , 

‘Bin Walzertrautn' (‘A Waltz Dream’) 

1908 

‘Der tapfere Soldat’ (‘The Chocolate Soldier’) 

1909 
‘Didi’ 

‘Das Tal der Liebe’ (‘The Valley of Love*) 

1910 

‘Venus im Griinen’ (‘Venus in the Forest’) 

‘Mein junger Herr’ (‘My Son John’) 
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1911 

‘Die kleine Freundin' (‘The Litde Girl Friend 1 ) 

1912 

‘Der tapfere Cassian 1 (‘The Brave Cassian 1 ) 

‘Die Prinzessin von Tragant’ (‘The Princess of Tragant 1 ) 
‘The Dancing Viennese 1 

1913 

‘Love and Laughter 1 

1914 

‘Die himmelblaue Zeit 1 (‘When Skies Were Blue 1 ) 
‘Rund um die Liebe’ (‘Circle of Love 1 ) 

1915 

‘Die schone Unbekannte 1 (‘Her Lady’s Glove 1 ) 

1916 

‘Liebeszauber 1 (‘Magic of Love 1 ) 

1917 

‘Nachtfalter 1 (‘Nigbtbirds’) 

‘Niobe’ 

1918 

‘Bine Ballnacht 1 (‘A Night at the Ball’) 

1919 

‘Dorfinusikanten 1 (‘Village Musicians’) 

1920 

‘Der letzte Walzer 1 (‘The Last Waltz’) 

1921 

‘Nixchen 1 

1922 

‘Die torichte Jungfrau 1 (‘The Foolish Virgin*) 

1923 

‘Die Perlea der Cleopatra’ (‘Cleopatra’) 

1924 

*Tanz um die Liebe’ (‘Dance for Love 1 ) 
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1925 

‘Die Teresina’ (‘La Tercsina’) 

‘Riquette’ 

1926 

‘Die Konigin’ (‘The Queen’) 

1928 

‘Marietta’ 

‘Hochzeit in Hollywood’ (‘Wedding in Hollywood’) 

1929 

‘Die erste Bestc’ (‘The First and Best One’) 

I93i 

‘Der Bauemgeneral’ (‘The Peasant’s General’) 

* 93 2 

‘Eine Frau die weiss was sie will* (‘Mother of Pearl 5 ) 
1933 

‘Zwei lachende Augcn' (‘Two Smiling Eyes’) 
‘Liebelei’ 

1935 

‘Walzerparadies’ (‘Waltz-Paradise’) 

‘Drei Walzer’ (‘Three Waltzes’) 

1940 

‘Mes Amours’ (‘My Loves’) 

1948 

‘Die Musik kommt’ (‘The Music Comes’) 

1950 

‘Ihr erster Walzer’ (‘Her First Waltz’) 
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‘Bosfena’ 
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